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EXHIBITION OF ORIENTAL ART 


HE thrtT mutiths beginning Novemlicr C 19 1 5, were occupied by 



the installation of the Exliibilion of OrieiitaJ Art that harl 


lieen planneti in connection with the opening of the new 
exhibition hall on the main floor of the Museum. The installiition 
was completed early in FcVimary anil The Cliaries Cuslis Harrison 
Hall with the exhibition of Oriental Art was ojXined whh a recep¬ 
tion given by the President and Board of Managers on the evening 
cjf Pebmary the i2th. On the I5tii ihe exhibition was pijcncd to 
the public and since that time has contimicd to aLiract a large 
[lumber of visitors. 

During a peritHl of about two years the Museum has tx'cn grad¬ 
ually acquiring examples of the antique art cthjccts of China and 
other Eastern countries. In addition to these acquisitions there 
are shomi in the present exhibitinn a number of examples of 
the very highest merit which the owners have genen.KUsly lent 
for Uic purpi>sc. The principal part of the exhibition is Chinese; 
the other countries included, Persia and Tibet* are each repre¬ 
sented by collections which, while numerically much smaller than 
the Chinese, are of the ver>^ highest imptirtance and vs^ould in 
themselves comprise an exhibition of very unitsual interest, show¬ 
ing ra^unples of the liest in eadi pcriorl of PersiEm .iVit and in the 
art of Tilret. 


Chin^I'^se Srt LFTrKE 


Tn assembling the collections lo form the exhibition ^ first atten¬ 
tion was naiurally given to the Fme Arts as represented, by sculpture 
and painting. coliectioiis representing the minor aris, such as 

the decorated bronze vessels, the porcetaiii.s* the potteries and. 
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carved jade. arL- of necessity more pn.miiTienl nuniericidly. but the 
keynote of the exhibition is struck by the Chinese sculpture. 
Though small in nurriiber compared to fither groups of objects iti the 
exhibition^ tlicse pinvcrful creations of early Chinese artists exercise 
a doTninating induence and sustain the snijreme uf sculpture 

the mirld over as a means of giving form to the highest ideals. 

The 'm the exhibition begin with the Ihin Dpiasty 

1206 lb C,-25 A. lb), extend through the Wei Dynairty T.1Sfj^54y 
A. T.bl, the T'ang Dynasty A. DA. and ei>me dovm i" the 

Ming Draasiy i btoS-1 f)4.i A. D..L This extension covers the rise, 
culmination and decline of sculpture in China, which had its golden 
age in the period i>f the T'aiigs, The range of this sculpture extends 
all the way frt»m the genre type <>f clay statuettes, reminding one 
of the I'anagra figurines, and taken frt>m the louil^s of the T'ang 
lo heroic figures in sttme rcprcsenUiig Buddhist di^'initiea. 
In using clay as a vehicle and shaping this s^ifi material into forms 
of lifelike eIoi|tuntv, comTdhing an easy grace ni line with grcai 
|X)wx:r of exprc^ssion, the knowledge and aliilit)" sht>wn arc at times 
startling. Techniral skill, combined with unaginaitx'o genius, is 
seT:n in niar.y fine examples made ly inaiitcrs of the 1 iing pcninL 
It is sf^cii in the ligtin- ■>f a horse and in ihe larger than life seated 
statue I ff a disciple of Buddhrt, Nnh in the same nu^lium. clay. The 
la.sl namt?/! superb [jicce of plastic art shows in a rcTnarLablc wa>- h( .w 
the Jump of clay under the master's baich 1 k!^hius instinct with 
life and tpiick with spiritual and iutcIleclinaJ fire. 

Other wulptors of the same era, using hard stone as their 
mi’iiiuni, hnvt handeiJ down to jxisterity works that cbim our 
gn-uiesi admiratinn mid resta*ol. Among the considemhJe tiuml>er 
'T stone sculptures in the Museum cc^llection, which date from the 
Tang Dynasty, all oi them on a very high plane t f artistic and 
hisTuric imerest, there arc at least six statues that are very' great 
m.isterjjieces, Pour rd Uiese ane larger than life and two arc under 
life siKc. All represent Buddhist ccincepLioiis of Divinity, They 
tmfiress one at i>nce with their latent qualities of immobile power 
iind of energ>' in repose, qualities that secTn to belong especially in 
the province of sculpture. These* true impressions lose iiotliing on 
more iiitiiitate act[uaintancc, fhi the ermtrary they become 
assrxiatcfl wirli olIut ttualitifs which combine to prCMluce an 
effect of great dignity an'l iKiwer on Uie one hand and great 
retinemenl and charm on the other. 



Fro \.—ViW{ uf Tbc Charfes Curtft Hamiion Iloll ottl. 
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- I The Chinese seulptor never lost sight of the advantages to him 
of the properties of stolidity and mass that are inhereni in stone. 
His art availed itself of these characteristic pn)perties at the same 
time that it drew upon its own infinite rewmrees of sweetness and 
strength. His fa\frite subject was the human figure; Imt ignoring 
the obvious and imdevant, he saw only tlxe essential and the noble. 
He was not indng to shape man. bui God. and his slurdv figures 
in their majestic pace an* in r^^ity mort- ilivine than hunian. 

An examination of the entire body of early Chinese scidpturc 
in the Cniversity Museum Imngs into pniminenceone cliaracteristic, 
already implies!* of the (Chinese sculptor and Iiis work tlial is not 
unknow n to students of the works of other andent peoples among 
\vhom the plastic art sUkkI at a high level. Whether he moulds his 
figure in day or works it out of stime. w^hether his subject l>e nmn 
or Gael or bcasL, the essential ctmehtion of his art is a static posture. 
If the idea of action is to \je. conveyed, it is implied but never rlircctly 
nmdeuM. Tins refers only tr> sculpture in the round and iwi to 
relief, which is a difTereni ibing. 

'Hie two clay horstjs in the i^Iuscum collectitm. one glazed and 
the other unglamh illustrate this txx-ogiution on the part of the 
sculptor of certain conventions, finiitaikms of methcKi or canons 
of taste and form that to him governed the pnictice of his art. The 
horst' stands wdtTi his four feel planted squarely and hnnly under 
him. He stands stock stjll, a jxKiition in which no action wliatcvcr 
rs represented, yet action is implicit in every line of hi.s massive 
bcKly and of his unlicnt legs. Saddled and bridled, fits part is tliat 
of discipline and scU-controL It is al.sti that of a very real and 
ver>^ .sanguine hor^. that ^‘paweth the valley and rcjcjiceth in his 
strength, that saiih among the tmmjxjts, Hal Hat and smeUeth 
the battle afar atYr 


CmxicsE Painting 

It is far otherwise with the art of paiiiting. which in the Tang 
Dynasty ha<i already advaiicetl into its own fields and maslerol 
them completely. In these free fields the Chinese painter is the 
happiest of his kind. His subjects are varied. He tnav paint 
emperors in their rolx-s of state, or priests, ,.»r Ijcggais. or portraits 
of grave seniors or children at play, or demons or dotnesUc scenes 
or scenes at court and these are rendered with great subllctv of 
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line and refinenient of fwlijig and yel with and sim- 

fjllciiy and witli a iiclf-confidtaice tJutt is often astonishing. 

It is ii5 a landscape painter, however, that tliis Ctiinese artist 
excels. Fn the Museum colleetir/n are forty-seven paintings and 
iwcnty-five of these are landscapes. These paintings range in date 
from the T’nng to the Ming and include nrany landscapes of the 
classic Snng, 'Fhey all convey a lively idea of the landscape painter's 
work, [ie gets very" close Nature anfl niainiains towards her 
varjnTig moods the intimate and synipaihciie rchaioiiship of a 
familtar spirit. The Chinese painter w^orked up<:in silk and his 
nn*diiun was hlack ink or inks of various colors. \\^itli such mate¬ 
rials as iliest* iind with the intricate resrjurces of light and shade, 
every' variety tjf motion came as nntuml mfKies of expression and 
could Ije rendered ^^Hlh the utmost felicity. Still this artist is never 
carried away hy his license. He av^^oids a riot of action as he avoids 
a riot of cok>r. His painiings are always restraimd and tempc-ralc. 
It is thus that he shows us the the mist on the hills, the uind 

in the trees, the lligbL of birtk across the fields, the hunter returning 
from the chase ritling his horse, the pcasiml at his plow, the con- 
dieting passions of men and tlie rapacity of Vrt?asts. In dealing 
vdth tiiesc things that make iify the objective wtirld, and in showing 
ffjrlh the relalif>n Ijctween fidelay of line and the poetry" ')f nioUun 
and espetHally in traiLslating the epic uukkIs of Nature. Chinese 
painting has never bwm surpassed. 

h has already Ixseu s1u>wti that Chinese sculpture, dealing with 
sulijeclive things, under the inducnce of Buddhist teaching, dkjdays 
a pccidiar jxnver in its revelation of the ideal of an orderly- Cniverse 
and Mind in n.'jxise. It is true throughovU the whole bcnly? of 
Chinese Art that the painter itnrl the sculptor has each hb own 
pnivince anfl neitlier cncixiaches on the other. The painter repre^ 
sents the horse carrying hb master and there is grac<^ and swlft- 
rit^ in the action of hb bent limbs, but it is the sculptijr that has 
■'given the horse strength and clothed his neck with thunder/' 


liaoKzu Vesshls, ForrhKV, PoH<'Ei.AiNs ani» Jahes. 

In this exhibition may be seen an admirable series alsi.> of earlv 
Chinese hnimacs < sacrificial vess<*Is) made principally during the 
Chou Dynasty {1122-2S5 B. Cj. and during the Hon Dynasty 
(20(i B, C.-25 A. D.). It al!><i contains excunples made during 
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the Sungt Vium and Mhig D^Tiasties. These objects fjf cenjmoiiial 
or domestic nse show tiie work of the craftsman as well as the work 
(tf the aitist. Their form and decoration are part an ekiborate 
and formalize! s>miboTism which preserves diirinif tlie later periods, 
traditions of the ancienl times, Tliese bnmMs represent an early 
phase of art and beiorig to the general background of artistic devel¬ 
opment lliat wiis not informed by the Buddhist tradition, which, 
when it came lo China fitmi India during the early centuries of nur 
cm, found Ihe artistic sense (.^f the Chinese lx:juiiil up in conven- 
ticFnalized forms. To this pcrirxj lielong the hnmrc vessels; they 
show the rude strengtli of a more bartKiric art, but not the scope 
or the imagination of the period that fpUowcik 

Pottert" is included in the exhibition to show die cenmiic 
products of the earlier tterirHls, ^^^e ptjtter at work in tlie 
very earliest tiines, even before the bronze worker; his wtitus were 
first cnidc and pkun, but there came a time Tvhen the pivttcr began 
to rqiroduce the forms and decoratiuns of his fellow craftsman and 
u'c find the pt>ttcr>' of the Han D>masty imitating the shapes of the 
bronze vessels of a still earlier period. About the same time a 
glaze was discoveml and the ceramic proilucts underu'cnt pro¬ 
gressive refinement until potter>' merged with the porcelain i>r the 
seventeenth and eighteenth cenLuries, 

a\ 1 though in the course of this development, the one merges 
into the ()thcr, anyone who oljserves tlie potteries on the nne liand 
and the porcelains on the other, wall be struck ivith the \ride distance 
that is I between them. Beautiful and exquisite as they are in form 
and color, tlie porcelains arc wanting in some of the (jualities that 
appeal Si> powerfully in the potter^'. The pjrcelain vases, made 
purely for ornament, have a tendency toward fonnality. Admi¬ 
rable though they are. they are apt to leave nne ci>ld, because they 
lack the intimate human touch that is present tn the pottery. The 
vi>ssel5 of this latter kind were made for tisu an(l llitir form is deter¬ 
mined by the service to which they w’cre put, Tliey show flow the 
potter w'as able to sliape vessels of domestic use so as to satisfy his 
sense of Ix^auty. The artist craftsman of the porcelains strove only 
to gratify Sense ^ *1 form and color through his appeal tf> the eye. 

Besides the bronzes, the pottery and the porcelain, other minor 
arts are well represented in this exhibition of Oriental Art. Cloisounfi 
enamel, a product of the Ming Dynasty, ocaipies one case* and 
carved jade i>ccupies another. In each case the examples sht)v^Tl 
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exhUnt thp lic^-t qu;i1ities of ihest mo products of the Chinese arts 
and crafts in the fifteenth and-seventeenth centuries. 


Persian Art 

Tl>e three coses of I\>rsjan potter>^ nmke one of the moat 
InR features of the exluliilion. 'Fhe Asia Minor p(Jtter>' and Rhodian 
ware that represent a later sta^e in the history of Persian ceramics 
lia%^e their own interest, historical and artisuc. The earUer I 
potteries in the colleaion were made at Rhages in the eighth century 
and show that they owe their form and color to the Chinese poV 
lerics of that earlv period. By the twelfth and thirteenth cenitines 
Persnin potter)* had entered paths of its ou^n and the Rhages ware 
of that period is exquisite in form, color and decoriittvi^ motives. 
I'rora this time on tn the siictecnlh century the Persian waiT>s multu 
ply in variety, culminating in the ver>' beanltful lustered plates and 
tKiwIs made in the sbeteenth century and now csxtrcmely rare. 

Persian painting is represented by a case of immature^ and 
several illuminated manuscripts of the fourteenth, fifteenth an 

sixteenth centuries. . . - 

Persian textiles are represented! by a number of very exquisite 

pieces which diow a wHde variety of design and which were made 
on the looms of Persia and Asia Minor during the sixteaitli and 
seventeenth ccnttirieSH 
















Pir.. A.—Wan uui rcil vase. Em of W:m‘lt 
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FI\^ ROMAN MOSAICS 


I N 1904 Mrs, Dllhvyn P^trrisb i^jndon presented to the Museum 
in mrniory of her husband * the late Mt, Dillwj-ii Parrish, five 
examples oi ancient mosaic pavemetir of Roman times► Of 
these the two most important specimens from the point of view of 
size come frrm Carthage, while the other Uiree, smaller, to be sure, 
but nev'ertheless diarming examples, are said ro conre from Koroe, 
Let us look at the Carthaginian mosaics Qrst. l*hcy are to l>e 
found on the way to the new Rotunda* on the walls of the vestibule 
to the right ami left as you citter These mosaics belong, as has 
been said, lo die Roman chy of Carth«(gc, 

One ordinarily considers that the liistory of Carthage stopped 
with the Puiiic Wars and the sack Jind destruction of the city in 
146 B. C., and we forget that the city w;is rehuill as a Rmnan colony, 
146 B* C. is an important date in Roman history. In that 
Ciirinth fell in the East, and the (ireek w<>rld fell under Roman sway, 
and Carthage in the West was captured, thm marking tlie subjuga’ 
tion of Rome’s greatest and liitterest enemy* Both Corinth and 
Carthage w'cre then laid under a curse, and Ijtcame ttncKXiapkKf, 
uninhabited, and barren, Carthage was even more completely 
^lestroyifd than was Corinth i ior underneath the Rtjuum city the 
French excavators have found a thick layer of ashes, praciieally all 
that there is left of the city (4 Hannibal, 

On the other hand, Carthage was reoccupied, or rather* attempts 
were made in rebuild it. soon Jitter its fall. As early as 122 B. C., 
the Senate decided to plant a Roman colony there; but this first 
colony did not prosper, and fifty years Later, when Marius, deeing 
from the persecution of Sulla, came there, he found the city* prac- 
tically uninlmbited. It remameel for Julius Caesar to found the 
first successful colony, w-hich he did in 46 B, C., just a century after 
its fall* In that war, too* he started a Roman colony hi Corinth: 
so that the tw'o cities, destroyed in the same year, were rebuilt anr! 
repopulated in the same year. 

rn)m this time on Carthage prosperetl. Furthurefl by the 
patronage of Augustus, it became in 14 B* C. the seat of the pro- 
consul of Africa, taking the place of Utica, which up to that lime 
had enjoyed that distinction. From that time on, like Corinth in 
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tho Eiiat. which had become the capital of the province of Aehaea, 
Carthage became a center oE luxury and wealth, and increasctl 
grettth- in population. But it is. through the greater part of the 
Emnim. one of those hapjiy places whidi have no history: although 
pan in two uprisings, in OS A. D. and in 265 A. D. _ The 
most important event in its history poUiically or economically 
seems to have lieen a great fire, in the reign of .•\ntaiiuiu.s Pius, which 
ilestroyeci the district aniund the Forum, or the business section 

of the city. ^ 

But the principal imporLance of Carthage in Impcruil times 

lies in its connection with Christkmity. It accepted the new laitli 
with crtthusmsm and great eagerness at an early stiige in the history 
of the Church* At the end of the second century of our era it was 
made a bishopric and \yjis the see of many famous liishops. the 
greatest of whom is Tcrtulhan* who held Ihe episcopal seat from 
2fV2 till his death in 218. and who. besides being an ccclesmstic, wa.s 
aIiS 4 :> an author of merit and in fact the crti;itor of Christian Latin 
literature. His successor. St. Cyprian (14.^-257), is also a famous 
character in the liistorj^ of the early C..hurch and the first African 
bishop to lx- made a martyr. Between 251 and 424 eleven synotis^ of 
the Church were held at Carthago* the most important one bcung m 
.^ll, when the '^Donatist^^ hen.^y was suppressed through the infiu- 

enci.^ of St, Augustine. * ■ 

Finally in 429 the i^eace of the city was disturbed by the invasion 
of the Vandals, headed by their famous king, Gensenc. Ten years 
later he laid siege to Carthage, which, being fjeaceful and defenselejss, 
fell without a blow, and was sacke(l by the barbarians* 

At the time of its capture, Carthage was a large, prosperous 
city of 500,OfK) inhabitants; but after this, under the \andals. it 
became nothing more than a station for piratical craft. In 53.^ the 
Vandals lost it to the Bvaiintines under BeUsarius; in 697 they tn 
mm surrenderee! it to the Saracens* who destroytni the city in the 
folloudng year. Frr>m then on it appears only once in the Hustory 
of the Middle Ages, when St* Uxiis. King of France, filed there m 
1270 when on a Crusade* 

It is no wonder that a city so wealthy as Carthago must liave 
Ixen in Roman Imperial times should have left us such finds th^ 
mosaics. Nor are these the only ones from iherc; the Bniish 
Museum's choicest mdsaits arc man Carthage, and so are many <.4 
the Loucre's best apocirnens. 
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Before we take up the lUfiicult matter of ttaling these exninplea* 
let us take up the matter uf the technique. There are four kinds of 
ancient mosaics, all of which flourisli side by side» tliough some are 
earlier in ungiii than others. 

1. Opus Tessellatliu— Cubes of uuirble or stone regularly dk- 

pfjsed ill simple patterns. Liirgt^ly used fur pavements. 

2. Oeirs Vermk ulatum.—C ubes [not always regularly shaped) 

genemlly oi cot.7red Tmu-ble or more prt^'ious tnatmals when 
available, disjjosed so as to obtain a pictorial effect. With 
t his technique the whole uri of luosatc is concemcfi. 

3. Cpi s Mt’srvuM,- Applied to the decoration of walls or v'aultetl 

ceilings; cubes of glass or enamel were used, the glass being 
made opaque and esdored. then ciisi into Hat slabs and tfroken 
into small cuties. 

4. Opus Sectjle.—A species of niarquetcrie iu marble or other coloRtr] 

maleruds. used to produce pictures and patterns. From this 
Leehtiique there ilcvelopcd in the laic Empire 
4a. <>prs Ai.r:.VANi)R*NLM.—A talc form of Opus Seciile, limiting its 
materials principally Lci red and green pi’rph\=Tj\ "iTtc theory 
ativanced liy the ancient biographer of liie emperar Alexander 
Sevems (Hist. Aug., chapter 25, section 7) that this eni|)eror 
inventci] the techulque and that therefore it was namecl for 
him is surely incont^ct. and a fake ct>nnology: for M was 
undoubtedly InvenTed and developed at Alexandria, and 
perhaps icjf.ik Us first start ;n Rome during the reign of this 
empen>r. 

'fhe two mosaics from Carthage that we are discussing are both 
ijf the second technique mentioned, the Opus Vermiculanirn, and 
are very gwjd examples of this kind of work. This form mosaic 
sfciriR to have mvented by the ancient Eev-plians, and its 

beginnings go back to a vcjy' remt>ie antiquity. First uscil for 
jewelrv’ and minor oVijects, like the mosaic ornaments sold in Rome 
and Venice t[:>dayH it tjegan to be used for more ambitious purpost'S 
in the Ptok-malc perifxL when the progrcfK in the manutaciure of 
glass and the opening of ipiarries of colurtHf marbles made the^- 
materials cheaper and more common: and it is from this peried that 
we first l>egin to hear of mosaic pavements. From Egypt the art 
was introclLict^i tlm>ug3iout the Fasteni Mediterrant^an, and found 
especial favor in the (Ireek world. *ro this pcricxb or a little later. 
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about the end of the second century B. C*, belong the fanicms and 
beautiful pavements still mi si^t4 at Delos, in various private 

houses discovered by the French archaeologists, especially the Htaise 
of the Trident. 

These inosaics frcffn Carthage, however, ttmnot, of course, be 
dated earlier than the end of the first century' B. C.* frotii the ^wint 
of vien^ of histor}% and a study of their style leads the student to 
p\it them at a much later date. Prom thiii point of view they can¬ 
not be earlier than the first century of our era, but this was a period 
of tlie greatest excellence in arlisiic as well as technical skill. The 
first rjiie w*hich will l>t exanunefi is the one illustrated by Fig. 12, as 
it seems to be u/ somewhat esirlier date than the other one form 
Carthage* The illustratifm will give the reader some idea of the 
artistic feeling and immense technical skill of the maker. Espedalh' 
noticeable is the wonderful treatment of the flesli of the tivo men in 
the boat. The play of light and sfmde on the skin is so cxccUeuUy 
handled tliat their bodies seem to gleam as if they were anointed 
with oib It is a feat to show this not by means of paint or by a wide 
choice of color, but merely by means of small culws of marble of a 
comparatively restricted number of shades. Another point in assign¬ 
ing this to a v<Jr>' goc>d period is the feeling of resen^e space given 
to the student. Tliere i s no overcrowding of t he space Jm t the desi gn 
is shmple and restrained* This, and the general excellence of execu- 
titm, combine to make us put Lhi^; mosaic at a veiy gowi pericxl, 
Ijrnbably in the middle of the first century of onr era, when the 
artists of the na>fkaic art combjnc<l artistic imagination vvitJi great 
technicid skill. Later we shall me that tecJinical skill dn>ve out 
imagination and that the later mosaics are very- uninteresting in 
subject as compared with the older ones, but are at supreme impor¬ 
tance for their exhibition of the differeni. tricks of technique known 
to the makers* This mosaic twice repeated, the curious 

inscriptiim V' I N C L V S V S. The meaning of this inscription is 
not at at! clear. The illustration shows Oial it is Ihovight of as a 
complete wcjrd. anti ihat nothing is lost from it. 'rherc is no such 
word in ordinary use in the Latin language*, and it becomes a problem 
as to what its meaning may be, A solution of this would be extremely 
welcome, as it might throw* some light upon the life of the inhabitants 
of Roman Carthage.* 

tt tuts fman suisKtaief Un' wntcr b) PniF. W. H. TLfcDmnicJ ihai thit (nay bs 
VINCd-'TV^/ !.VSV.S* *'wt nfio ntw gmtics." vr VlNICi'TOh) (^ir Vftiorj LVSV^S^ 
trmxiCT oF a jgairte." 






Ftr. fftjru CitrtJmije t>iUw>*a Parnsh Colk^ctii^ 
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Uur fiec<nid pavement <;Fig. 13) Irom Canhage. huwev'er, in the 
opinion of die writer* shonlil be pm. :ii a laier date than the first* 
IL is still in a gtiod peri<xl. Ixrfore all invagination had departed and 
given place to exhibitions of tcehnical skill, but ir shows the tendency 
to turn mosaic from a pictorial to a ilecorative art . In this speciintm 
the patterns are all purely of a liecorative nature: but there is a greai 
deal of baldness t>f imagination and conception in the patterns 
employed. In fact, it is a very beautiful pavement, and though 
the space is somewhat crowcleil. the detaiLs in no way force them¬ 
selves upon the critical ubst^rveiv but blend to make each pattern 
a perfect whale, hamianious in rebtiun to tbr other designs around 
it. For this reasrm it seems l.jest to put this mosaic as a work of 
the end iif the first or beginning <}f the second century A, D, 

The other Lliree mosaics that fonnetl Mr. Parrish's gift to the 
Museum win be found in Alcove B in the room on the right of the 
sLairs. Tliis is the rt>am where are alsti to he found the sculjjtun^. 
Roman glass, and reproductions rjf Cretan an<l Mycenaean objects. 
These three mosaics, which* although small, art^ nevertheless 
imi.K>i-taiiT exam]jleS: arc said to have come from Konic. 

1'he first one it* be considcnxl here is the charming one ivith 
the picture uf n duck. This is prolxibly the earliest of the live 
mosaics of iIil- caUectioii, and may date before the Ciiristian era. 
'I’his cjtquisitc fragnicnt has much in ctannion with wme nf the 
mosaics found in the House of the Faun at l^omixfii^ which is rlatcd 
in the sccontl century B. C. acconiing in the great German scholar 
August *^Iau, in his IxKik on l’*ompcii pvibEislicd in 1908* in the second 
century .B, C. Modem investigattniis carried mt since that time 
make scholars incline to make this house a first century rather 
than a second century tl welling: hut even then ii is i.^arly enough to 
l>c very* important in the history of mosaics. 

In one of the wings o(T the main atrium of Ibis house were found 
mosaics showit^g ducks. These are said closely to resemble the 
duck in the Museum's m^Jsaic, So it seems .“wife to say that in this 
charming fnigmeni we have an example of work of at least the 
first centurv' Lk C** or perhaps the second. In this mosaic, as in 
tliose in the House of the Faun, we fin<I a mi^t ingenious use of glass 
in combination with coiorc'd stone to show, in this case, the neck 
and liill of the bird. ITic naturalism and effectiveness of the com¬ 
position show a certain amount of Greek iMuence and put it in 
aliout the best period of all. ft, too, is of Opus Vermiculatum. 
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The nesti one t<i consider is also <jt tJpiis \ ermiciilamm. but is 
of considerably later date. Tt is the one shotting two j^fbns facing 
an um {Fig, 141. 0( one oi the griffins, only iKc head and foredegs 

are prcs<?r\'ed. Here t he tno^ic art has become absolutely decorative, 
and shows it in attempting a more or less pictorial design; (or it 
treats it in a parch’ <lecorative manner. This is the stilT, conven¬ 
tional, unimaginative work of the second century' A. D. The griffins 
are in convcntitnial dewirative pejsturcs, rtTninding one of an heraldic 
device. Lin the tjther hand, the lack of imagination is in some degrc^c 
made up by the great technical skill ahown in I ho treatment of the 
griffins. Color is obtained by the use of cubes of iipacpie glass appUtyi 
very judiciously in the wings and tongues of the two beasts: and not 



oulv are they done minutcty, but the whole mtisaie is made with the 
greatest skill and precision. l?ut we miss here the naturalness and 

simplicity of the duck. i i - 

The third and last specimen is a bit of Opus Alexandnnum, 
As has been said earlier in this essay, this technique was iniroduced 
b the late Empire, and rapidly became popular. 1 his is an excellent 
example, with its altematinK squares of red ami porph^, 

The author was told on very good authority that the white desjpis 
wore not employed in this technique until {.'hrtsttan times, so tut 
this mosaic should probably be considered Early L tnslian 
than Roman, and dated as such. This would put . m the third 
or fourth centuries of our era. ft is especially hard to date ih s 
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fragment accurately, as this technique remains the same for 
centuries. 

In conclusion, it may be of interest to say a few words as to 
how the Greeks and Romans manufactured their mosaics. Vitruvius 
begins his seventh IxKik with instructions as to how to make a mosaic 
pav^ement, and the finds bear out his instructions, as they are made 
in the way he descriljcs. 

First the earth was carefully rammed down to a firm and even 
surface; on tliis was then laid a thick bed of stones, dry rubbish, 
and lime, from six to nine inches deep. This bed or foundation 
was called '* nidus,’’ and W'as packed down as solidly as possible. 
Upon this was laid a bed of concrete, called ’’nucleus,” from four 
to six inches thick, composed of one part of lime to three of pounde<l 
brick mixetl wnth water. 

When this concrete was still s^jft, the design was sketched on 
It wdth a wo<xlcn »)r metal point, and the ”tessene” or cubes of stone 
or glass were inserted wHth their smoothest end upjjcrmost. Tlien 
lime, pounded white marble, and water were mixed to the consistenev 
of cream, forming a ver>- hard-setting cement, called “marmoralum.” 
This cement, while fluid, wns pourcxl over the marble surface, and 
well bnished into all the interstices betw^een the tessene. WHien the 
concrete and cement were l)oth set, the surface of the pavement was 
rubbe<l down and poHsIuxl. 

In conclusion, the Mmseum is vcr>* fortunate in possessing 
these good examples of the Roman mosaic art. especially the large 
and important specimens from Carthage, where some of the most 
lx>autiful of Roman mosaics have l>een found, and where the artistic 
and technical skill of the worker in this art reached a verv ereat 
height. 

S. n. L. 
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I T was in 1913, while engaged upon her recently published work 
'* AlKiriginal Siberia/’ that Miss M. A. Czaplicka, of Somerville 
College. Oxford, finding but scanty material for the study of the 
peoples of north central Siberia in the works of the writers, mainly 
Polish and Russian, w’ho have lived among the Siberians, formed the 
plan of going to secure the n^quired information herself. The result 
w'as the expedition to the Yenisei, organized by Miss Czaplicka, 
under the joint auspices of the Oxford Committee for Anthropolog>' 
and the University Museum, which latter 1 had the honor of repre¬ 
senting on the expedition. 

We reached Krasnoyarsk, where, in about the Latitude of Copen¬ 
hagen, the Trans-Silxrian Railw'ay crosses the Yenisei, early in 
June, 1914. Only a brief stay was necessar>' here, thanks to the 
energy of Mr. G, K. Christensen, then of the Siberian Steamship. 
Trading and Manufacturing Company, whose knowledge of local 
conditions and w’hosc popularity with merchants and officials along 
the river, enabled him to be of great ser\nce to us, both on this 
occasion and on our return to Kra.snoyarsk a year later. We owe 
to this gentleman and to Messrs. Peacock and NovodN’orski, the 
former of the firm of Rcvnllon Frdres, the latter a countryman of 
Miss Czaplicka, a Polish bwyer residing in Krasnoyarsk, a hearty 
acknowledgment of thanks for many kind offices rendered us. Mr. 
Novodvorski is one of the few Poles, out of the many in Sil>cria, 
who have made a long stay in that country entirely of their owti 
free choice and will. 

Krasnoyarsk is a flourishing towm of about 80,000 inhabitants, 
on the left or western bank of the Yenisei in south central Siberia. 
It is surrounded by a rich agricultural country, and is the distributing 
center for tlie products of the whole Yenisei valley. A number of 
fairly comfortable passenger steamers ply between this town, Minu¬ 
sinsk to the south, towards the Sayan Mountains and the Mongolian 
border, and Yeniseisk to the north. These towns are about an 
equal distance on each side of Krasnoyarsk—three days* steaming 
up-stream and two days’ down. North of Yeniseisk the largest 
•settlement is Turukhansk. a village of about thirty houses, and the 
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rcsid(fnct‘ of the Russuin prisUn\ or police adminktriitor of the whole 
7 urtikiifiiifkk ccTuntry^ which is about a milliou s<]uare versts in 
extent^ beivvcen Yeniseisk and the mouth of the river. 

Tunikhansk is alxnil fifty miles south of the Arctic Circle. I'he 
other Riissicin settlements along the 1000 mile stretdi of river north 
of Yeniseisk consist of fmra one or two to half-a-doKcn log huts 
inhabited by Sibiriak [colonial Russian) Iradera, fisiremicn and 
Irfippcrs. The river es n|>cn for traffic by steiimef during about 
four months of the year. Two or ihree steamers make one or two 
voyages during this season IxMveen Yeniseisk and the mouth of the 



Pin. cTKiimimicTit. 

river, conveying fishermen and their stores and catches ttp and down 
the stream. 

Our destination was a point at the iiead of the estuary of the 
Yenisei where a little muddy tundrtt stream called the Golchikha 
joins it. Titis is in latitude 71“ 43' n. Two Russian traders live 
there all the year round, and many Dolgan, Yurafc and Samovecl 
families ctjihe in from their tundra homes during the summer for the 
fishing. The average summer temperature at Golchikha (the river 
has given iLs n^e to .a strip of land of indefmite limits on both 
sides of Its mouth) is about 40'’ P, Tlic sun is above tlie horison con- 
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timiously for alKJut eighty days rUiring May, June and Jnly. Snow¬ 
falls in "winter are heavUT in this coast region, but lemperatiires are 
not so low. as in the inland '*stony " tundra to the southej^st, where 
wc spent the winter and where we more than once experienced a 
temperature lower than —80'’ I'. 



FiU. 16 ,—YMisd-Oityak urith Ixiw, 


ft took aljout tJiree weeks to reach Golchikha from Krasnoyarsk 
on the little paddle wheel stcjuner OryoL formerly the Gkftftwre, a 
much iravoled elderly craft, whtise youth was spent on the Cfydc. 
Khe vras brought to the yenisci, via the Kara Sea, about thirty years 
ago, by Capt, Wiggins, an English sailor to whom belongs the dis¬ 
tinction of having rcopt-ned, in modeni times* a northern trade route 
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to Silxjria, wlii^ had been abandoned by adventuTurs for over iwo 
and a half ctmturie^- Tile Oryol hadi’two bfirges m tow, and made 
many stops to put asliore iisliermen with their stores and empty 
barrels for iis]!, so that the 1500 miles oE our river jcnimey north* 
wards, akhough It was with the stream, w-as not exactly rapid tnuisit. 
The frequent stops to land passengers tmd their effects gave tts 
the opportunity of going ashore and \dsit!ng native fishing encamp¬ 
ments, Tlie first natives we came into cocta^ with tn this way 



P(r*. I".—VpiiuKi-tltnyaSit 


were the Yenisei-Ostyak, so*callecb These people, who am found 
on the Venisot above Turukhansk, are probably the oldest existing 
radal element in the lower half of the Yenisei valley. They are 
certainly not related to the Dstyak proper of the valley of the Ob 
and the l"ral region. 1'he scanty evidence concerning their origin 
makes it seem highly probable that they are the dt^cendants of a 
fair-haired^ blue*eyed slock who* as recently as the sixth century of 
our era. continued to inhabit the upper, or southern* Yenisei \’aHey, 
and who. after that time* became intermingled with people of Turkic 
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lihxJcl* The '\^enLsei-(-)styiik are dwindling tn nimiljers* and arc 
rlcKjmed tQ cxtinciion at no very di.stant date. Originatly a vigorous 
fKJOple. who resisted the Cosj^ick itivnikTS for more thart a gcncrat 
the ravages (if anthrax among their reindeer herds* an<J the balefuJ 
resull s of their intercourse ^vit h unscmpuloiLs and unhealthy European 
iraders, have hmught them to this pass. iTtcy are still the most 
skilful makers of houfs^ and their sliamans, or mcdicine-meni, arc stiJJ 
the dc%^orcstp of all ifie natives Ijetween the niiddle and tmver f>b and 
Lena, and their reputation in both ihtfse respects is still high among 
the neighboring trila^. 

At Krestova, well within the Arctic Circle, we made live acquaint¬ 
ance of the trailer IvanoiT. famous^ iw notorious, all along the river. 
He Ijclongs to a family of utarozhJli, or “old settlers/' a name given 
by the Sihiriaks to those of their uumlier whr^ come of lEimilies settled 
in Silicria for several generatif^ns. This man has Jived fmm bi>yho(xl 
among the Yurak. and knmvT? their language ami customs with i>ecul- 
iar intimacy. Nev content v\dih the adtipiion of the methixls com- 
manly employed by the Russian traders along the river lAr fleecing 
the natives. rvanrilT has gaineil the cunfidence of the Yurak and 
found an infallible means of enriching himself at their expense by 
taking up the practice of the magic art of the shaman. He is so 
skilful at this tbai no Yurak shaman has a greater reputation: and 
this gives him such great advantages in his dt'^dings with the 
|a:nple that no other trader in that region can begin to comijcu- 
with him. He has a comfortable log liouse ai Krestova, another at 
lJuLlinkii. further south where the northem route into the tuniim 
begins. At Krestova or Dudinka he lives uith his Russian wife. 
SomcwlicTV along the tundra trail his Vurak wife and her sons pitch 
their moving tent tn wait for [vanoff when he makes his cusU.mary 
winter trading tour. 

It w^as a dull, gray Jtme day when we tlropped andmr at Gob 
chikha* In the two thou^nd and odd versts tjf river that w-e had 
iravcletl since leaving Krasnoyarsk, we had passed completely through 
the grciat belt of taiga, or forest land, tliat, stretches acro^ Siberia 
from the L'tals to the Pacific, anri were mvw in the hean of the ttm<ha 
having seen the last stunted trees near Dudinka. 400 miles liehincf us' 
Prfiin the deck of the Oryof, we k^oked i>ver the half mile or so of 
water, ttiudditid here by the swamp fed currejit of the Colchikha 
which scpamiod us from the sliore. This w-as slid, so faj- as lu^! 
flat foreshore was concerned, covered with snow to within a few feet 




Bwi-lfi &hd fnnH view of Somoycil cohIuiik. Ifm pit tun: «huw» aliw aa CJstyok thninimlt drum. 
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i>f the water^s edge. Beyond this nose 1cm’ hills, bare ajid brown^ 
their cracked and mouldering sides presenting a melanchcly picture 
of slow, agedong decay. Yet witliin two weeks those same hillsides 
were covered with green grass ispanglcd with flowers of the most 
varied hu^; and even in tlie marshy bottoms, wherever a little 



Frc. 21. —SoRiE^rett itklurmnni xjilU Uryfng in ikn ^uitr 

mound rose above the reddish brf>wri bog water, a veritable rioi of 
color was spreiad out under the never-setting sun. 

At Golchikha the agent of Mr, Kucherenko, the owner of a trad¬ 
ing steamer which jdies on the lower Yenisei, had converted into a 
two roomed residence for our party the fMtnya, or liath house, which 
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Mr, Kuclierenko had erected ff>r the use of his crew. Here we made 
Dur headquarters for the summer of 1914> 'within easy reach <d the 
^illa^e of tmtivc tents which grows up during the summer fishing 
season when many of the tundra folk come to the river to lay in a 
stock of dried fish for the winter: and fnjm here we made excursions 
up and down and acrass the river and by siedge into the tundra* 
wherever we heard of the presence of natives, fn this far northern 
coiintT^^ where the ground is extremely soft and spongy even when 
it is not actual sw^amp or marsh, sledge travel is quite pracUeable 



Pi<i- 22 -^anwjinl uwnh nt CVittiliikhtt. 

ill summer, though it is hsird on the reinejeer. Five or tnore arc 
hamessetl to a siedge, mstead of the tw-o whieti are usual for vrinwr 
travel. 

The tribes encountered in ihb region were the Samoyed, Vurak 
and Dolgan. 'll’ie appearance of all these northern tribes is very 
similar* and* though closer acquaintance makes it possible to disi- 
lingutsh them by certain not ver>' obrious traits^, actual measure¬ 
ments of heads and stature do not show any \'cry marketl differences. 
They are all short, yellow-skinued people, with exceedingly dark 
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brouTi or black straighi hair, jWong the Samoyod md Vurak, at 
any rate, the eye is not often v^iry markedly Mongolian. A]1 have 
ijniall and shapely hands and feet and rather nj'idfr-develojjed legs; 
the\" are not much given tn walkings when they can avoid it. Th^ 
Yurak are a Samoyeclic people: the DoJgan are Yakiitized Tuiigus. 

Samoy(?dic iritjos range fn>in the Taiinir Peninsula, northeast t>i 
the month of the Yenisei right across northern Siberia and Russia 
westward to the borders of haplainh The Dolgan occupy a strip of 
territory slanting northwestward from the upper Khatonga tn the 
month of the Yenisei, borderetl on the south hy the moss pastures 
anf! hunting grounds of the rtonhem 'rungus. with whom wc spent 
the winter, and tif ihv.lr neighbors ilie Ycssei Yakut. 

Ttie reindeer is the focal point round which all life centers. 
The whole material culture and social organization is conditioned 
!jy tlie tlp^xl^tlmit^es and limitations incident io the occupation of 
reindeer breeding. 'ITiis has deeply a fleet ed religious beliefs and 
observances. The reindeer supplies dotlung and meal and drink; 
the ^vnde extent of territory necessary for the pasturing of even a small 
herd, and the frequent migrations necessitated by the rapid exliaus- 
lion of the moss in a pasture have, by making it necessttry for families 
to Jive far apart, greatly mixlified msiiiutions once much more 
highly ileveloptHl: the reindeer huiian "owner” or protector io the 
spirit world, a l>euig whom it is extremely important to placate either 
by the offering of spirits of slain deer or by the dedication of living 
deer to his service, 

'rhe largest herds are seen among the Samoyed and '^hirak, 
A herd of about 5(K:H) deer, the property i>f three brothers, was the 
most numerous we saw among the Tungus of the Limpiisk tundra. 
W'hose herds are commonly ver>^ much smaller than that: while the 
Sanioyed herds fairly often number from five to ten thousand deer. 
All the tribes supplement their stock of frxxl stuffs by luinting and 
fishing: those with the smallest herds are naturally most active in 
this respect. Individuals who have l>ccome extremely reindeer i>oor 
gravdtate to the haunts of the Russian or Sibiriak trader on the rivcT, 
and there fall into a condition of peonage, l>ecoming degenerate and 
drunken. This is the condition of a large number of Yenisei-OsLyjtk 
and a snuiller number of Yurak and Sanioyt>d: it happens to relatively 
tew of the Tuiigus. Not, ^ we have seen, that the Tiingus have 
more reindeer, but either because game animals are more abundant 
in their territory’, as well as fish in the lakes remote from the Yenisei 
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and the trader^ or because they arc a sturdier and more independently 
minded people. 

Two ^at attractions vvhicJi kept our bath house villa by the 
GolchikhQ filled vilth natives during many hours of the incessant 
daylight were the plionogmph and the medicirte chest- The hr^t 
application fcjt medicine was made by a rich SamovTjd who came in 
from the Big Ixiw Tundra to buy tea and tobacco from KucherenJio’a 
agents and w^os told of our arrival^ and of our Tublmd eciuipment. 
So he came and demanded medicine, without preliminaries, Wliat 



Fjti, Ji.—Lu Wi ilyji-oijl.. 


did he want medicine for? His wife liad a heartache. This was 
surely some romance of the tundra. What was the matter with her 
heart? 'Ht achesf he placed his liancl over the pit of his stomach, 
'Hiis called for a simpler diagnosis than had at first seemed likely; 
he got a few harmless tabloids, and went his way to his chum (tent) 
in the tundra. But his departure was immediately followed by an 
epidemic of “'heartache” among the ladies of the chums by the river; 
and we were besieged for several dajT; by solicitous liusbands, demand¬ 
ing little white tabloids for their wives—W'hich I strongly suspect 
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never readied the alleged sufferers> being apprtJpriated to their own 
use by the messengers long bcFure they got back to their homes. 

'Tlie great majority of the natives of this region, though classed as 
Christians by the Russian administration, are in fact still contdneed 
shaman istSK The degenerate fisherfolk who are perrnancnily settled 
on the river, i. those who li.sh far the traders and not for 
themselves, and who are all baptized, take a cynical view of religious 
questions, well summarizecl by a Sam eyed of this €atega^)^ who said: 
"Christians have only one god^ and he does not require sacrifices 
of reindeer ; it is clieaper to be a Ghristion/* 

Mr. AiTtOTioff, the second trader at Golchikha, well known ffjr 
his general uprightness in his dealings with the nati ves, was of great 
service to us in the matter of getting about on Uie river. 1 1 was in his 
boat and under his pilotage that we made our first long trip across 
the mtmth of the Yenisei to visit a gnmp ai ^"urak dtums at Osh- 
marino. On oinr return "we w'ene overtaken, in mkbstrcain by one of 
tlie violent storms of w'ind so frequent in this cxposetl northern 
ri,!gifin. The l^iat was rather overladen^ and it look iweK'e hours of 
hard pulling—and constant baling, for wc w’cre s^-veral limes aJl l.mi 
swninpcfl by the heavy- seas—t<i make the Colchikha sifle. The river 
is here about fifteen miles wide, and there was still much fioaiing let!. 
For five hours w*e whtc stationary in one spot alxiut halfway acr<>ss, 
unalde to make an inch of headway, and during much of that time. 
j\ntitnolTi who is famous for his great physiciil strength, alone kept 
the lxj:it*s nt^pse steady against the wind, the rest rif us having aliucist 
as much as we could dot" bale fxjt the water which kept continually 
1 ireoking over us. 

The Vurak tent* like all the movable dweQings of the Lril>i;s of 
this region, is a wagw'aiti vriih a covering of reindeer skins. The 
half near the entranee is reserved for the women, the other half for 
the men. The area which women may n<ii enter extends also outside 
the tmt for st>rnc (listance behind. Here stand the sledges on which 
are placed figures of that tme of the three highest divinities which 
the head of the family selects as his patron. The ground in front 
uf the tent is profane and conimon to both se.xes. With the coming 
of the sun in sjjring a festival called *"the changing the sledges'* 
is held, at w^bich numbers of the tribesmen assemble and Join in 
making new sledges for the gtjds* the old ernes being abandoned and 
left standing on a hill, ^v'!Lh the fore part of the sledge turned towards 
the north, the land of cold and darkness, while the new sledges, before 
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being retnoved by ihdr owners, nre arranged back to l>ack with the 
others, their forward upciirving ninners pointing to the souths the 
region of light am! warmth. A shaman presides over the cemnonies 
held in connection tvith this spring fesrivat. 

Before setting out upon the winter journey to the Tungus ler- 
ritory w^hose eastern l>^andary Is the lake couTitry halfway tietween 
the iiwver courses of the Yenisei and the Lena, we consulted the 
Somoyed shaman Bokkoljushka, ^ying that w-e wished to knoiv how 



Fm. 24 — wuEUdi wtlinp rnineJeer. 

we shimld faro on our way, 1 am bound to say that we did not receive 
any very definite information, the only thing in the nature of a 
prtiphccy sprjken by the seer being a cryptic utterance addressed to 
Miss Czaplicka which might be interpreted as ha\dng a certain 
Ijcaring on political c<niditions in Poland brought aliout by the w-ar. 
But his methods were interesting, 

Bokkohushka seated himself crosslegged on the ground in his 
(hum, while his assistant, the Yurak Yanna^o. threw over him a 
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large cloth which completely eoneefiled him from viewn After isOtne 
momentR of silciicc% a low KJimd of chanting-tasued from the cone- 
jihaped 1 ►undle that held tlie shaman> Tlie sound rose progressively 
in pitch to the mkhlle of a v^erse or rlnthmic sentencer broke into 
a shrill, quavering whine, sank again to a whisper, and ceased— 
to wait for the answeriDg chant of the assistant. This was reixmted 
several times. Then »kkobiishka inepnred whether nne rif us tiad 
not a dark spot on the right arm. It was a lucky hit. "jVh.*' said 
the shaman* *' then you are the people the spirits asked me al:)OUt/* 
He relapsed into silence. 

Soon then* came from the bundle a tiucrulcnis moaning, which 
gradufdly grmv arriculaic as the charTting was resumed, to Ijc followed 
by another ^ence* out of which arose Ihe v^rice of l^t.ikkobushka, 
announcing the result of his second interview vAih the spirits. 
“ \Miere yoit teii one home,*' he said lo Misd Czaplicka, whtiise htnne 
MTis in War^w, ’ ynti will dm! three homes made one,'' Thus we had 
had first divination and then prophecy* 

Tlie thin! function of a shaman is to prevent or hefd sickness or 
other disaster. Bolckolnishka now threw oft his covering* and spoke 
in a eonversational tone uith the spirits f>f ilisease. Then he dipped 
his forefinger in water and touched each of us three times under the 
left ear. He expJaincfl that he had requested the ** bird ” of snudlpox 
not to touch us. But the demon was olxlnmte anti declared that he 
intended tc pay us a visit. Therefore Bokkobushka, to Lhu^n him* 
wrought this charm, and assun:d us tliai we slu,mld in consequence 
be quite safe from injury. 

To prepare for the \^iiucT jmtmey tn the Limpiisk lundra* it was 
necessary to return lo Turukliansk, from which place starts the least 
frequented* and therefore for otir purijf>ses the l>est, miil to the bke 
country alvotit the upper winters of the Khatonga River. The niDre 
northern route from Dudinka is used by Russian traders as l>eing the 
easier; it crosses open, mostly level* countn- over which h is possible 
to travel in a batok, or housesiedge. 'Fhese (Russian) contrivances 
of fur^lined canvas, containing a stove, are too large and heavy for 
the mountainous, jjartlj' forest covered oouiitn’, through which our 
trail lay. On the other hand, by followdug the Tumkhansk-Lake 
Yessei route we should be among people whose contact with Russians 
was of the sJighest, 

At I'urukhanEsfc, while waiting for sulficienL snow to fall to 
render sledge travel practicable, we completed our outfit of furs, 
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provdsfons^ and pmcurc^d Lho oidy native interpreter a\^ilable^ 
a Tungns woman, the widow of a criminal exile, and connected with 
the **beat families'" of the Limpii^k tundra. She is a lively and 
<lecidediy mlful lady, In vigortius middle age, with opiiiiuns of her 
own about the kind of qtiesLions ihai ought to be asked of one's 
native hosts, and the way such f^uesiions shotild be worded* For¬ 
tunately ^fiss Czaplicka"s knowledge of Russian and Tutigus pre¬ 
vented this lieing any real hindrance our work. 



fio. —IkiJgHn ileerhenL 


Northeastward from Turukhansk our way lay through about 
1000 versts of the mcnintainous “stony tundra,'' rugged moorland 
plateaus fringed by rocky ridges, and intersected by the valleys of 
inntimerable streams, small and large* Here and there are straggling 
patches of forest, the birches and cedars of the Lower Tunguska 
(the most nortberiy of the three largest right tributaries of the 
Yenisei) soon giving way to scattered and stunted groups of larches. 
During the greater part of the outward journey we had no more than 
two hours a day of what we called daylight^—really a kind of twilight 
-—heart ih*' welcome to eyes weary with waking through from seven 
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to twelve hours of travel in the dark—when we never saw the sun 
itself, only guesswl ii not far below the horizon, frfjni the gorgeous 
rose and orange tints that lit up the higher peaks in strange contrast 
to the blue shadows of the valleys, to which, as far as possible^ the 
trail kept, 

We lived in the native tents, spending two or iliree days at a 
time in those where the hosts were older folk, more inclmed to tell 
and hear of the tilings which interested gtiests and hosts respectively. 



Tucgut di*TTaTiVci»ttimt ami timm. 


When there was any special reason wc stopped longer still, as for in¬ 
stance for the munyak at Lake Chirinda, one of the more westerly of 
the chain of some twenty lakes, of which Lake Yessei. on the hortlers 
of the Yakut country, forma the northeastern limit. 

The miinyttk is the native ctiundl. To it come repre^ntatives of 
each of the ten families (rather, clans) wMch make up the roving 
l>opuiution of the Limpiisk tundra. It elects a prince from among 
its own members for a term of three years, as the people's representa^ 
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tive to the Russian administration. His chi^f dvity in the eyes of 
the Russian authorities is to bring in to the (frtslav on the river the 
yassak or tribute ot his local group, which he collects at the rnttnyak. 
The prince presides over the tttuttynk, as ‘"speaker'* and as judge. 
In the latter capacity he has jurisdiction in practically ever)' case, 
short of manslaughter. 

The prcijcnt prince of the Limpiisk Tungus is a great friend 
of the Yakut, who arc at present diligently spreading their own 
brand of Kuitur among the Tungus near Lake Yessei. The 



Fiu- 23-—A Ki]T]{a.n hi .Abatnn 

Liniptisk petjple are not very appreciative 'rather resentful, in 

fjjct_of the advantages to be denved from contact with a more 

advant-od tribe. Now. it appears that a certain Tungus of the 
Hukachur clan, rivals ot that of the Udigir, to which the present 
prince belongs, had used an insulting term in conversation with a 
Yakut trader, a friend of the prince's. The Yakut laid a complaint 
Ijefore the prince in minytd’. The Hukachar contended that the 
complainant had a wrong understanding of the matter. He (the 
complainant) had omitted to say good-bye to the Hukachar on 
leaving a tent where both had been entertained by friends, where- 
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Upon the defendant bud eKcIa^imed: ''WTy don't v'ou shake tny 
hand? Am I n using the objectionable term, which had 

tlius, he claimed, not Ijcen applied to the complainant at all. The 
interpreter seemed to make no attempt to set the HukacharV version 
of the dearly before the Yakut; ranther did the irritice who 

speaks Yakui perfectly. For fully two hours the hearing continued, 
the misunderstanding <if it really wma such) growing dee]>er and more 
embittered, as the prince dilated on the heinnusness nf the Htika- 
char's offence in causing annoyance to a friendly stranger. The 
prince required his tribesman to pay the fine demanded by the Yakut, 
'llte Hukachar pojtestod volubly anrl at extreme leiigth. 

At last the prince, whose attitude towards the defendant had 
Ixjeij obviously hostile from the first, even truculently so, orderoil the 
Hukachar to pay or submit to the extreme penalty that ran be 
inflicte^l under Tungus customary law— i. e,, have hts arms pinioned 
from t>dund and his hands fiound in front oi him. and lie hd ^ait T.r> 
solitary confinement in a special leni. The knowledge that his 
enemy liad the pou^jr, and the will, tc* inflict this disgi'ace upon him, 
caused the Hukachar to yield, after a further vi^rous protest. He 
proceedwl Lo liand over Llie fine. But the Yakut, had presented 
an attitude of impassive and dignified aloofness during the ivhole of 
the proceedings, refused to take it. He had changwl his mind, he 
said; he now only wiijhed that the Hukachar should give him his 
hand in token of apology and renewed friendship. U to<^k another 
hour to bring about a settlement of tlie dispute on this ba^s. Only 
the actual pntduction of ropes, and the approachof two of the prince's 
aides to a strategic position on each ride of the defendant, finally 
caused him to jdeld and extend bis hand with no very good grace to 
his acetLser. 

A yhort stay amemg the Yakut in the neighborhotyi of Iwike 
Vessel dosed our outward journey. The season was gettmg laie, and 
blisLxards were frequent as we made tmr way back to the Yenisei bv 
a slightly dHT creiu route. VVe returned to Vurukhansk just in time 

• Tilt RuiSiiin \syyzd ftJT poUlt^ tittle b Thia has Itceii WirrUfltt^I hy pcmazit^ 

on the river ti:> vfuch inetuiK The cbtuiji^ lut n certoin mtu'i, ^ 

l»eT iht "pKiliticali" Ore Potn, <J!f tute y^n uHiidaJa have lirou^t 

the fomtwfy popiitir with Silwrian jKOaontt. into diffcwdii «rith them, cintj the 

Wnn poitiickisiii, or prJak, hsu fxK.'uinu unti. rv^iroiu-fa. Tht nsiive Irapijitr^ miJ tmden hi»vo 
taken iMm itm back *itlj them ioti> tiie tundnu PitSaA, nnil ilic Tuiyra tUi {UaJ mini) And 
jVF>flAA^iTnnr (dag], art? the commOnefi iiaipivcoxioni heiinl onionjf ibe Tun^u^ of Lite Linifiiide 
twmira, Ki lhat the hcgtin < ci-ntury nnd o hotf wi The V’lAtiiki wlip tofbiy on the dw- 

tant JOiAtfEi^a- 
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to avoid being caught and detained indefinitely in the interior by the 
breaking tip of the ice on the lakes and streams df the route. 

By the end of May the ice was out of the Yenisei^ and we returned 
by steamer to the south* where a short visit was paid to the kur^am, 
or burial mounds of the Abakan steppe, and to the so-called Tartars 
who now live ^miong thc^ relics of a bygone ci^dHaation. These 
people are mainly horse nomads, and have been much more affected 
by Russian and Sibiriak influences than any of the people in the 
northern YeniJiei valley. A considerable nimiber of them have 
become settled agriculturists* 

The journey back to London occupied a much longer time than 
our outward voyage* Formalities an<l certain complications and 
delays due to war conditions necessitated! for example* a stay of 
nearly a month in Petrograd. Thence we returned, via Tomet>» 
Stockliolm, Bergen and Newcastle to London, wrhich wc reached 
early last September, after an absence of about fifteen months, 

H. U. Hall* 
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TI-IE double axe and SOxME other S^TvIBOLS 


HE origin Einc] devdopmt'iit of s>TOi toliioia, letters, and designs 
used m decuraiioTi either with or without symbolic meaning is 



a field i)f investigatiim that can never he exhausted. The 
derivation of a sjnnhol may be directly indicated by its form and may 
lx* vcr>' simple and obvious, or its origin may be quite diflerent fri>m 
what it seemSi Again, a sj-mlx)! may migTatc 6^1 tme people ttj 
another or fn>m island to island or from cciutment to continent, modi¬ 
fying its form and taking on nusv meanings for the confusion t)f anytme 
who would trace its migmiions. Perhaps the most perplexing thing 
about such devices is an extrar»rdinan' habit they have of deri\'ing 
themselves in identical forms from totally different '>bjt.‘cts in dif¬ 
ferent parts <jf the world and getting themselves associated in each 
instance wixh similar ideas. 

An example of one or the other of these two classes—migration 
or convergence—is furnished by the double ax<- of ancient Europe 
and the so-called Vmnnerslone of ancient America. 

Double axes made of bronae and found in Crete are shown in 
the collccticms m the University Museum. Their date is abtiut 1500 
B, C, They appear to have been intendCKl for use cither as weapons 
or for heudng wtiod. T'he double axe of Crete made its appearance 
after the beginning of the Brunite Age. The stone axes of the period 
iminediaLely preceding the Bronze Age are never double. 

Besides the full sized axes made for ust% there have been found 
in Crete of the Bronze Age, miniature axes of gold, bronze, ivoiy* and 
clay. These an- evidently s>mibolic aniaments and sometimes votive 
offerings. The ^mtiine of a double axe was found at Knossns on a 
clay scaling which Sir Arthur Evans assigns to the Middle Minoan I 
period* Tlie well-known labyrinth or palace excavated by Evans at 
Knossos takes its name from the double axes carved in outline cm its 
walls. 'Hie same design is painted frequently up<m Late Minoan ! 
pottery and engraved up<-^n sealstoncs, and in all these cases the 
ciu^nng or painting has a symbolic significance. The natural infer¬ 
ence is that the double axe in Crete wits a sacred object and the 
symbol a cult. 
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In Grceco the symbolic use of the double axe is apparent frt*m 
very early times. In Sparta, ntimerons miniature axes in Ivory or in 
bronze liave been found liatiug; from a period, as early as 800 B, C. 
It appears in painted outline upon Dipylon vases and is frequently 
represented on red-figuretl and black-fi^fed vase paintings of the 
Qassic period where it is sometimes seen in the hands of various 
persons portrayed in the decorations. Small double axes of gold 
were worn bv Greek women and are found in their graves* It is 
also sho^Ti on various Grt^ek coins, 

A double axe appears among the Hittite remains of Syria and 
Cappadt>cia where its use was evidently sjTnbolic. It is found in 
Asia Minor and among the early Etruscan remains in I tidy, 

Scandinavia had doulde axes of stone in Uie Stone Age* evi¬ 
dently meant for use. During the same Stone Age* miniature double 
axes in the form of amber heads or ornaments were also in use* 

The stone axes ivith two cutting edges that are sometimes found 
in Great Britain* appear to be a local development from the single 
axe and are less like the dtjuble axes of the Mediterranean than are 
the Scandinavian double stone axes* 

Prom the evidence of archaeology, therefore, the use of the 
double axe either as a weapfm or as an implement for domestic use 
or as a symbol or as all three w^as very' general in countries around the 
MediteTriinetm during very' eiu'ty times. All the examples known^ 
however, belong in the Bronze Age. In Scandinavia they arc found 
in the late Stone AgCf which, however, was contemporaneous with 
the Bronze Age in the Mediterranean area* 

In all the c<.nintrie5 mentiuned. the tendency of the <luuhle axe 
is to become associated with ceremonial uses* if indeed it did not 
Viegin with these asstjdations. It was cvery'where a sacretl object 
and its use was symbolic. It is true that it is sometimes represented 
as a weapon, as in the exploits of Theseus on a red-figured kylix in 
the British Museum or in tlie hands of the AmaisonSj as on a frieze 
at Magnesia in Asia hlinor, and also on. vase pointings* This occur¬ 
rence of the double axe, however, as a battle axe used by the heroes 
of mythology is in no w'ay inconsisient with its sacred attributes or 
its essentially cerenumial or s^unholic character. 

The fact that it is sometimes seen in the hands of Amazons led 
Nilsson to call the double axe " 'fhe Amnztjn Axe." There appears 
to be no w'amint for this name. Nilsson is wrong in his statement 
that this is the weapon peculiar to the Amazons and that they are 
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always armed with double axes* An exammation of tlie 
paintings shows that Amaze^ns are armed with other weapons quite 
as often as with the double axe* 



Fig. TZ — Shitids from pomtuiff €tt 
vasr^ ttiist. ^ tAn, 
Qmx Arch.. Ptirgt & Ctiipln. 


Ax Archak' Greek Shield 

Tliere appears to be a close connection between a certain form 
of Greek shield and the double axe. In the Archaic period m Grewe 
this shield is slioten in paintbgs on Dipyloti vases, where it is earned 
by warriors. On the same pottery the symbol of the double axe 
plays a prominent part. It is hard to see why a shield of this drape 
was adopted unless it was in imitation of the outline of the double 
axe It U quite mteUigible that such a symbol might liave been 
adapted to the form of a shield. If the double axe was a sacred 
object or a symbol of strength, or if its s>'mbolisin was that of 
protection, a shield of this form would naturally have more tnrlue 
than an ordinary shield. A similar form of shield, knotra as the 
Boeotian, is seen on Attic vase paintings and on Greek coins datmg 
from the si.xth century B. C. to the second century B. C, 



pjo, —Vsatr Hist, do TArti 

GrdQ« Arcii.; plemrt A Chipie*. 
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Fit. Sftl^ 
fruiD 

DD Di}>yfQti 

viwt-. A. 



Ffii. i 5 .—Shitld 
finm pftinttng 
<iA DIpyEno 

va»- A- j. A., 
Vd.XJVVN’a^. 



Pin. 76.—SlllrElJ 
from DjpyloQ 
wBos. A.J.A.. 
VolXIXAo. 4 . 



Fi-ftc 77.^—■Diouh'Is 
wwona pnUiwttL 
hUtx. de» tUi& 
Doitaw Arcb. Ins. 
AUufiifiT IN'} 7 . 



d fmni jtiufit- 
Dipvlttti vftsc- 
'Art» Cffw 
Anil-. IVrmt $t CTiipw*. 



FHX 79x—Slakiltl from 
Stiver cena idxmx 
C. Haii- 
arms. Gtvek itml 
Foirou] Ccrftiai Vril. 
13, Hinsii, 



Fjri. M.—■^Sfcifalil ffom 
(tilvtir coin aboui 450 
B. C» Tlielxs. Bois. 
Um Mofvum of Pine 
ArU Ceitsilf^r <it 
Coinn. 
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The Baxnerstone 

Tht* dass of objects lo which thii> name has been applied by 
common consent is found in many diEferent forms and made ol a 
fjreat variety of stones, ft is an ancient thing used by the former 
inhabitants of North America. It is usually bort'd throtigh the 
center as if for mounting on a staff, but is sometimes found without 
the bore, 

Pn?f. W. H. Holmes, Director of the United States Nationrd 
Musexmii h a^ been kind enough to let me see ih€» manuscript of his 
forthcoming book on American Aniiciuities and to give me Ills per¬ 
mission to quote from it the follo^^Hng passage, 

''VMtliiii tlie flame nrg-'Cal ruoUbciMt thinminfi wt ns 'ttvfl ttm 

lo i3v! wcili ani1 Htiii, IS <ibject rare arvl hijfhly <pccuitiM^1 fnrtu, cix<'-!ike 
mrjrt, knnwti 4 a Lhc with inluilai' p*irforatten fjT LuftinK ttnJ “Kib i-itrcmely 

viiri»i u^ic-Hkir tAuuJes. It i# dot foimit iilsi-'vHMirc in Airtnriat. In nofijuini Eumfv thiire 
is. ffHu-id a ilrillrtl ax(! of HiniliLf type nw] il is 4 nrjaewortby ifu;! Ihiil tfiic form dl ftititnirt 
tltrooKiHxai the f l]<t ^Vorld though ongi™Ilr pcrimji* a thiosL «f hail wiili and nIIvct- 
dfi«! ** ft symlifjf. n« folhiwtnc very intertatiiij: iifld sngyiestiirc Ftatcittcnt 

tlir ^Vnwun Aic^ w nui^fisil fmiiri Ntlsaon. 'Stuic wospona of ihia timl are 
rntliri- vjiruhte. and thr vontrad pert b nfijen much, nhortcr tJuin rht hrfr 

10 ^ that shnwn in Pig. 174, The orrgiruil nf Ibb *keltrh bs fnittt llu? «L>ut3i ‘d 

Sconm. anil ttt prt*rt.«l m my {ulU-itintt, Iwt b iu»i there iMyng nu Iwlc for the 

Iwmllf—Ittit thw WTOfjem b alii-ayi Imown by both end^ Iwing much irionei rMptuvled and 
rnrafe [>f k-&j flhanpciusl- It IB cxActJy lik* ihe awfj. \nth which thd Awawms atv sumuq, 
whtridvcT 9W thi'm Tt'jitvseirteih (Jti a cniirbh' sarcujifoig^ i?f tin? Louvrtf,, at Pirm. 
ftcaiiiig the iiucriptfot) &.LKc.^or}l^t>E TMiJt’VR a flALO^^tejuE It'. Mac KPOisTi* the ■^nrritirE 
» Trli t Mscel ifith owf eiige cmill ii jiointdiJ. s]uir}i fjtick- hut all tlio AirtasoSB have ¥iidi I'w'ij- 
edged lutefl os the one huJC sJcetchcd. The Anmwma nn’ ft-pn'^cniri.l with utirh axr^ ereri 
jfl othef places aUr;; fur EDittmcc, on wiftift Antirjur fricK^ in tlvu Bcitidh ^luacnimr hi a 
ttoatias fffl The tif Tibeitiis tin Gtmmo, 4tu, wfdl iwltiurcd engTavingji^ an 

Aniaitpfi b aLo repjT^eiitctl with u stmUttr air. ft ts cnlleil Atnasciii i\mc'. Nen£i^ii>n 
niciiiiath.fl it In the AnahasH.. iv, 4; nrnl Hunnu uptraJs tif Amii»(inift Srcmii iti Uw 
r*d«N iv, 4, 20.‘- 

"The .^laicnciiii certainly W ou other than sacwl ihhI ecnmiatiml fane- 

liom. It may not be iLOiisa th sugt^t that possihly in pirhiaidtic limes rKunptes of rhia 
tv|j<r ol impicmeot wcft ctnrwd hy aonw: vuj'agvr amciss the Ittittrvt'TTiTi^ •eoii ojyl that 
licinK regankil hy iho miryn atpcraR'^'d <i ^upMivitwna aitrihutoi ihiac were adtiptotl 
o$ 'gmu niediiciiu-' ipaimliai: to many tribes mid tfiking a wide ntni;? of fotm. It ^oes 
ttijt appear an entire kuiniiaflhiltty that a. Alone nr h^mie perfomted inc uf ihis tj-pe 
left hv one of the Ert«Mn ihij* sliwilct h«>T bom the imctitor -d ihesr peculiar obj«l.i. 
WTto will vemurtT to lay thni tJteia' ffwiily variwl, licautifully ftoisbed nmi widely di-s- 
tHhulol objectv may Pol hai-« «me Into L-ai-rtenco aniLnag Oil' tribes durius the 6years 
j/epamting the cliioivery of t^neland amt the amitii oi the pilifriiTta. 

In the passage which I have just quotetl from his forthcoming 
boolv% Dr. Holmes suggests Hi at the bannerstones were derived from 
the European double axe, one of which may liave f>cen broug ht over 

* Ntlssnn'j bcaodinavia. jip. 71 - 7 ^ ^Thi? Iidiabitimti i^f Stamiirui^^, Ijy Svtu 

Nilmon). 
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Pic. tt*—New 
Jirrscy^ UnCventtty Mn- 
hmcrip riul^Jetphio- 



PKj* iJ,—BMnfiAr^tone. 
New Jersey, SiTaths 4 »' 
nian inttiLution Report, 
[tftt. 



Odlaiia. ArdufcoloigTcal 
RnptjTt, IVlL 



Pjc, Jf+-—Bapnentune, 
OntTvA i]| ColouiUiL 
Hoivihoolc of Amedcst] 
IniHan^i F&rt i. . 


C=0 C^) 

Fl(i. & 5 ,—BamJerstone, WiB- pj<j. OhkiL 

rrmsix SuntliiKinimi Txipti' PrchntoTX Aiiicijc*i Vo(, t. 


Rejidrti 



Phi. S7> —B»wn»fr*tone, 

Qnijui^i, An:ha?a[n|pi:iil 
Rrttort, 1^1 L 



Pic*. 90 .—Bftxinerstoae. Ohio- 
rrefuBtone Amerkap Vot. 
Feet. 


tS96, TVtcL 



Flo. ■SS.^BanrHETsture. 
Tennecfistie. Afltiijia- 
tk* erf TcniiP 3 S«. 
Tlnn^tun- 



Ftc. 91 .—Bajanerstone.. lUi* 
Qtrts, HundtiDok of Amen* 
incBoiu. Port I. 



Flo. S9. — Bannejstine. 
Newjeraey. Ihuver^ty 
Mit«cum^ Philiuleliiliia. 



Pro. 92 .—Bomter^tiw*^ town. 
StnitheoniiLn Inetltuium 
Report* 1890 .'; 
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Flo.VA.—Icrmt, 
HftudbcMDk of American 
Indiums. Piiirt I. 



Pji;. 94.^Bannenflaii(i, Oiuo- 
(Jntvenity Mtiseum, ntEla* 
dcfphiAt 



Fl«- M.—BiinfwreTwic- Obsft. 
Hiin<Ibo«>k ot Ajnrtictiii 
TniBiumT 



Pic, 9 ^.—BauMcntoac- Fkir- 
idft- F^hintunc America, 
Vot J, Peel. 



Fic, 5T.—Baunc Ohio- Stoiw 

Age m Ninih Ami'ricii, Vol. 1 , 
Moorchifail. 



Fic, 98,—^Bfljrrwinitiine. We#! 

Misiaui, Unite*! Na* 

tbtuil MiMEum- 
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fHht*r by Ericsson ur by Sfjme unknosvm voynger in pr^Mstoric times, 
and afterwards copied by the Indians for their own uses. Dr. Holmes 
puts {orwiird the general proposition that these objects may have 
come into existence nmong the Indians tlurii^g the 620 years separating 
the discovery of VinelanrI and the arrival of the pilgrims. 

In order to accept nr reject such a view it is necessary either to 
support it by strong positive evidence or oppose it by strong negative 
evidence. That an object identical in form with i5ome (if the Iwiiiner- 
stoncs existed in Europe on the shores of the Mediterranean and on 
the shores or the Baltic in times very much earlier than that of the 
r^oTse explorers is certain. Ot; the other hand, there is no evidence 
at all that it was in use or even known in any part of Euroix: during 
the period between the discoverj’ of Vineland and the arrivaJ fd 
the pilgrims. 

In the Meditermnean area the double axe belongs in the Bronze 
Age and in Northern Europe it is confined to the Slone x\ge. Ji is 
not probable that Ericsson or any of his contentporancs would have 
brought to America an implement or symlx^l that was not in use in 
their time. On the (jUier hand, there is e\ndence Urat the !>anner' 
stone existed in America at a vcr\’ much earlier time than that of the 
Norze voyagers. Leaving ikside their occurrence in Ohio, there is 
evidence that they were fwrfected at a ^■eIy early fieriod in the 
liisior)^ of aboriginal culture in North America. An excavation made 
in Nctt^ Jersey, bncutght to light a number of liannerstones in nitu 
associated with argilbte irnplements and other conditions that proved 
UtT them a relatively remote antiejuity.* 

According to this evidence at least two fornis of bamiemtone 
w'cre prtxluccd in New Jersey, not 900 yasrs ago, l>uL several tlmii.sand 
years ago* If, therefore, the banners tone of America w*as derived 
from the double axe of Europe, it ivas introduced at a very much 
earlier period than the period to which the earliest historic com¬ 
munications belong. What evidence is there that it ivas so derived ? 

The suggestion of Dr. Holmes rests on the uiidi>ubted fact that 
a large class of objects are found in America which, wdiile presenting 
H wide divergence in form show a general resemblance to the Euro¬ 
pean double axe and sometimes presents such a close approxiniation 
that it becomes identical and cannot Ije distinguished. The sugge??- 
tion rests also upon the equally undoubted fact that the iwo classes of 
objects had a ceremamal use and a symbolic significance. In either 
'See Uni^-witv MimBtiw AaLtiit3p<t5ogtKiT Putlication^. VpI. VT. N'o. J, 
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case the meaning or set of ideas associated with the nse of this 
symbolism remains unknown. 

These circumstances though very’ interesting and instructive 
would need the support of substantial corrol*>t>ralivc evidence in 
order to establish anything resembling a positive argument. 

There has not yet appc-arcd any such corroborative evidence. 
If any of the varying forms of bannerstone was deriv€!d from a 
Bumpean model it is not Hkoly that the connection can ever be estab¬ 
lished. An identity even of such a highly speeialir.ed form coupled 




m—l-nxy i^>oT «f uiiL £™ii iht- AJnsJem EsJcimu. collcclwn. 


with entire conformity of function is not in itselt trustwon hy evidence 
<.}f Ixirrowing. 

Wliat e\'idcnce is there, on the other hand, for an independent 
native derivation for the class of objects known as bannerstnnes? 

It has been shown that cenain ty-pes of bannerstones were in 
use in America in vers* ancient times. It can also be shO'Vi'n that an 
object similar in form was in use within recent historic tiints and 
an object similar in fonn is in actual use down lo the present time 
at one point <m the conrineiit. In both these instances the use of 
the object is purely ceremonial and symbolic. In each instance it 
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is associated with rite^ whidi are evidently very ancient and the 
object itself in both instances is evidently one whose form and sym¬ 
bolic use have beim hande<I down for many gcnemtiDns. 

[n thiit very- valuable and excellent work by James P. Howley 
entitled ''The Becitliuck or Retl Indians” may be seen opposite page 
249 a reproduction of a dmw'ing made by a ivonnan of Uie Beothuk 
Indians and olrtained from her in 1829. The BGi>tIiiiks were the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Newfoundland and have l>een extinct for 
some lime. In the drawing lo w'hich I refer is seen a series of 
staves each surmounted by a sy-mboUc ile^dce. tlhte of these, we are 
told, represents the whale’s tail, li^’lth reference 
to this object Hi^wley has the hjllowing memo¬ 
randum* referring to the notes of Carmack tvho 
first oblaineil Uie drawing from the Indian w'uman. 

note informs US that a vrhale w'as c<>n3idereti a 
gre-at prbte, this animal affording tliem a mf>Te 
abundant supply of food tluiri anything dse, henee 
/Ac J udiiins tvorsltipfied qf ihe wfiale's iiiiL 

(The Italics are mine.) Anotlier rtderenoe to this 
occurs among some stray notes of Carmack’s as 
follows: 'Tlie Bottle Nose \^niale which tliey repre¬ 
sented by its tad. frequents the Northern Bays . .. 
and the Red Imlians consider it the greatest good 
luck to kill one. . . ” 

Fic. 101 .—EinhJinn This usc of the wha!e*s tail by Uie Red Indians 

t*/ Lhu wSuOc's of Newfoundland in the early nineteenth century 

counterpart among the Eskimo of Alaska 
N«wfauniiiBn4t, about Bering Strait and the slinres of Bering Sea, and 
jurmHviHrr. Qjj 3jberian shores of the Strait. The Eskimo 
have an elabtirate ceremony connected with the ^vhale hunt. In tins 
ceremony they use an object w-hich they declare rq>resents the 
whale’s tail and w*hich plaj^ a very important r6le in the cere¬ 
mony. This sytnlx>lic device is made of ivoiy', either fossil or walrus 
ivory, and is often tastefully decora tctl. It has two wings and a 
pointctl projection between the wings at the top. At the lower 
edge in the center it is partly perforated by a socket for the insertion 
of the staff on which it is carriccl. I am unable to e.’tplain the pro¬ 
jecting point at the top which always has a deep incisifin at the 
end, but it certainly has something to do witlj the symbfjUsni of 
the object. 
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When I was tn Alaska m 1905 I was able to olitain several 
examples of this object which are now in the Musetim. I hatl no 
opportunity of seeing the ceremony, but from Mrs. Bemardi of 
Nome who liaU witnttssefl many Eskimo ceremonies [ learned sr>me 
of the facts about the ceremony connected with the uMe hunt. 

At that time and later I noticed that the whale's tail is a favorite 
device among the Alaskan Eskimo for car^^ing on Woty or wooden 
implements and for lattooing on their persons and for charms. 



ThLs use of the s\mibol which often at first sight appears to be for 
decoration has also a deeper religious significance. 

Many emblems are uswi in the whale ceremony, that which 

represents the animal^s tad takes two forms, this this 

They conform to the tails of whales m wood and in 

ivorv which are used as hoses, playthings, or ornaments among the 
Eskimo. These two forms correspond closely to two character^ 

istic forms of bannerstones. This form 
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were found together in ceremonial deptjsils excavated in New 
Jersey. 

The preponderance of the whale and especially of the whale s 
tail in the decorative art and sjTnbolism of the Alaskan Eskimo 



103 .—Sytnbolit used itt tbr AlasLun E^^l^nnci whale ceremouy^ coIlKlfld 

by W. B. Van Valin* 

makes it appear as the most important symbolic device known to 
them. Tbe set of ideas with which this symbol is associated is prob¬ 
ably one of the most deeply rooted and pow^erful of their religious 
beliefs. The rites of this cult have been practiced for a long time* 
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The whale’s tail as a tdigioiis symbol is tliereforc found at the 
two remotest ettremities of the North American continent. East and 
West; in Ne\\'fcnTndland on the one extremity and at the \-icmity of 
Bering Strait at the other extremity. Between the two and covcntig 
a wide area are found the bamierstones. This area extends from 
Ontario to Florida and from Manic to Ohio. None have l>een hnmd 
outside this area, and their occurrence grows more rare towards its 
western and southern margins. If such an object was m use at one 


Flit. 


fvoty ifecfwntttl 

with lymboiH pI whnlc*» tail. 



time In the western part of the United States its evidence has itcen 

overlooked or lost. , t ■ t.. 

A ceremonial object s^boiizing the whale and associated with 

a cult of that animal could come into existence only among a people 
living near the sea. It would naturally not penetrate to the far 
interior of a large continental area where the ammal could not^ 
known and where its syniboHsm would not be understooil. The 
baimcretone has its greatest development on the eastern seaboard of 
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disappears as one rwedes from 
e co^ w^ward. Its distribution is therefore in keeping with the 

Id^nfs^SJ; 7°"^ ^ ^ ^“iPP^ranee of a sirr¬ 

ing ^bol of smnlar form at *e other etti^ity of the continent. 

f .« ” ''Pth the historic evidence furnished by New- 

TOn^d indicates a mde knowledge and use of the same sjmbolisn, 

1 r’*’ ^ of the seas 

^umted by certain species of whale which am known to have 

SaJka “ “ “ Nt-wfoundland and Labrador 



Flrti. iW.^OwtKiw 15^ AkiAsn 
symbol £if ibo nWe't taii- 
Mniimin rolkctittn. 


h.i "P subject, it will be best to distinguish 

between difierent types of hanneretones. “tstmguisn 

t. The one with upward turning wings, monoplane typ,- 

^artenstic of the eastern area, especially the littoral of 

2. A fpertne f™ th, „ N, , 

in dose association with it and founds also extending west 
wand and scnithward. west- 

3. (^^char8cteri.sticofOhio.Mic^^^ 

and Wisconsin. This form extends down intrt 
M and Louisiana. In the southern region all E 

4. The butterfly form ^ found in Ontarfc, Ohio and the 

western and southern «uEe generally of the hahnerstone area 

5. The yoke form characteristic of the Oliio 
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Besides these five forms there are seen in most coUections a 
vanety of shapes that are classed as baimersiones. Thcac variants 
and erratic forms merease as one goes wt^tward and scmthward and 
are f^nd chiefly m the western fringe of the banncrsume area. 

The meaning of this distribution of forms is either that the 
different t^es arc unrelated objects deri\^ independentlv from 
different ongms and reprt>sentjng different ideas or else they represent 
liie vanable forms which the same .symbol Uxik, on its migraiion 
westward from the east Allantie seaboard. The evidence at hand 
seems to point to the latter view. That is to say, a symbol which 
retained its proper form and significance in the place of iu origin 
where its meaning was plain, was naturally subject Co many local 



Me. iijfr.—■ALn-sl'aii whutt"* Lail lytubo] 
With E^Aff tmmod. 



Fin, mr, PjctHuylvutiin hnnnui^siuDje with 
hypotbetu: itii5 inKnei]. 

influences as it pass<id into regions where it was not well understood, 
and being subject to varying interr>rctations, took on many dif¬ 
ferent forms. 

Although one form of i>bjeci usually classed with the banner^ 
stone and closely resembling the double axe of Europe may possibly 
have been introducetl into America from Europe at an early period 
as suggested by Doctor liolmes, there is strong evidence in favor of 
a native origin for the bannemtonc tliat is characteristic of N’ew 
England and the North Atlantic Slates, and also of a second form 
which is sometimes foiind associated with this most characteristic 
one, Tliese two forms closely resemble two forms of symbol that 
are still used among the Eskimo of Alaska for ceremonial purposes. 
The first, the most prominent and ehamcieristic of these two forms, 
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sJiows a dose corrdipctMlence to a form (if symbol used as late as the 
ninet^th century by the Ueothuk w Red Indians of NWoundland. 

possibility of a foreign origin for various elements 
of Indian ^Iture is a reasonable assumption cannot be dc-nied, 
but It would seem tliat whatever aspect of this culture wedioose 
to study* we an* Ijkdy to be in oitr inquiries to purely American 
st^s. For the haimtrstone as for all native ideas* a native 
ongm seems to be the most plausible, and it is by iSirsuing our 
resear^« on the American crmtinenl itself that we are most likely 
ui find the explanation of ancient ;\merican symboU. 

G, B. G. 







NOTES 


t*,» the inomh of Jamiaiy impomai additions were made to 

the Uwiese collection by tlic purchase of several stone statues of 
the 1 Mg Dynasty represcnling the best work of the Chinese scuip- 
tor. Ehirmg Febnmry two stone pedestals were aeimircd. These 
pedestals f^crly supported Buddhist statues. One exhibits on 
four sides incised decorations representing the life of Buddha 
t^s pedestal is undated, but is believed to be of the T'ane 
Dynasty. The other [jedesia] is covered on its four sides with low 
relief^ and bears a dale of the Wei Dynasty, corresponding to 


A collection of thirty Chinese paintings dating from n period 
^tending from the T'ang to the Ming Dynasty, lias been purchased 
frtaii Dr. John C, Fergu.son. 


Ttiree Chinese jade sceptres have been acquired by purchase. 

In the Section of General Ethnology the following objects have 
been acquin^* 

One Tjl>etan monDtct] skuIJ cup. 

A Mauri carved wooden box. 

One large throne mat measuring iS by 5 feet from the house of 
a chief of one of Oie tribes of Mindanao. This specimen is elab¬ 
orately decorated by designs burnt on the surface of the mat. 

One pi^ of tap.r cloth from Fiji measuring 32 by 12 feet. 

One suit of .Morn armor made of buffalo hom and brass links. 

Seven Philippine shields of the Bilaaii and More tribes. 

Tlirec cases of ethnological specimens have Iieen received from 
Mfssrs. Frobsl and Wight, who are engaged in collecting for the 
L diversity Xhisouni iiuiong the Kikuyu and other tribes of British 
East Africa 1 


Mr. H. C. Hali, who represented the Cniversity Mu.wum on 
the Siberian Expedition sent out by tlie University Museiun of 
Oxford and the University .Museum of Phfladciphia, returned in Feb¬ 
ruary from Siberia by w.ay of Petrograd and London. Collections 
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Pro. 111 ^fuKum ffiurtyarj. 
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photo^aphs an.] notes made by the expedition were all broiieht 

^ugh i^ciy the part of these collections belonging to this 
Museum has artived. ® 

rt. f™*" Mr- C. W. Bishop dated at 

Chen^ m the 1 rovance of Sze-chuan in China. Mr. Bishop reports 

^siderehle disturbance in that region on the part of revolutSiists, 

but has been able to continue his work for the Museum even in 
remote parts. 

n- Clarence S. Fisher in diarge of the 

Eckley B. <^xc. Jr.. E.xpe.iiiion to JJgj-pt. gives news of importanl 
r^U which this expedition has obtained through excavattens in 
f. ’^‘•"f'ereh. The tombs in this cemetery have 
yeldcd many objecte of historic and artistic value dating from the 
Earlj Djnastic lo the Pioltmaic PerftxL 

An interesting acquisition made by the American Section is a 
jwmted bt^alo rot* presented by Mrs. Hany Wain Harrison. 
Tins robe has been in Mrs. Harrison's family for many years. It is 
perfectly pr^rved and exhibits symbolism characteristic of the 

Ojibways. This robe will I* published in anotlier number of the 
JOURNAL. 

On the evening df January* 24th there was exhibited to an 
^dience of about I *200, a motion picture entitled The Cruise of the 
Kmg imd Wtnge, This film showed a voyage in the Arctic region 
and the rescue of a part of Stefansson s crew. 

On February 12th the President and Board of Managers held 
a rMcption at the Museum on the occasion of the opening of the 
Ej*ibttion of Oriental Art in The Charles Custis Harrison Hall 
AlUioiigh the cvenmg wtis a very stormy one. a k^te number of 
guests WCTc present and the .jccasion proved to be a brilliant one 
In addition to !*e regular exhibition, the Museum was able to 
^mbit on the flonrs on that evening a number of Chinese and 
Persian rugs and carpets of great beauty and rarity. 

An exhibition of new accessions has been arranged in the old 
wture roonu In this cihibiUon arc shown the collection from 
the Copper Kskimo of Coronation Gulf and Victoria Land recently 
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through Mr. John Wanamaker; the Siberian Cc^Uection 
obtained trom the tribes lietween the \‘emsej and the I:^ua by the 
Siberian Expedition; some of the Conebo potteiy* c^btained by the 
Amazon Exijedition; the objects excavated near Mcxjrestown, N<iw 
Jersey, last summer; together with a number i>f ethnologTcal speci¬ 
mens recently purchased. 


The following memt>ers were elected at the meetings of the 
Board of Managers held on January 21st, February ISth and 
March 17th. 

Fellow for Lifer Mrs, Eckley Brinton Coxe. 

Fellowsliip Mcml>cr: Mrs. George M, Conarroe. 

Sustaining Members: Mrs. John Fritschc, Charles C. Harrison, Jr*, 
Henryk A, Laughlin, George McFaddcn, Mrs. Crahame WorHl' 
Dr. S. Lewis Ziegler. 

Annual Membeis: William S. Acuff, Mrs. Robert Alexander 
Mrs^ Etusabrth Apel, Mm. Frank Battles, James W. Bavard. Mrs! 

.^*|f5***’ P, Bement, Miss Christine W. 

Biddle, Cnug Biddle, Miss Julia H. Binney, William Bradwav, Mrs. 
Jo^h H Brazier, .Miss E. Josephine Brazier, J. Spencer Brock, 
Jolin^ H. Bromley. James Crosby Botwn, Edward H. Btur 0, li. 
Bumtt, Miss Florence F. Caldwell, Mrs. ,Masori Campbell, Wnmcl 
.1. Costner, Mrs. B. Fniiifc Clapp, William M. Clift, Charles 1 
Cohen, Miss Fanny B.^leman, Mrs. Edwanl Ctiles, G. Hamilton 
Colkot Ml® Maty W. Colkct, .Mrs. John IV, Converse, Mrs. Morris 
I. Cooke, \\ alter S. Cramp, Charles T. Creswell, J, H. R. Cromwell 
Mm. John G. Croxton, Howard J. Dager, Mrs, Samuel Eckert! 
Ml® HCTnett.a B. Ely, J^es W. Fletcher, H. H. !-'ritz, John Getz, 

. tr^lhomas H. Grirat. Mrs. George L. Harrison, Jr.. Miss Marion 
U Harvey. George Gowen Hooti, Philip E. Howard. Mm. George 

I " Justice, Albert Kelsey, 

Jr., Mi» J^a Ludwig. Thomas McKean. Emorv McMichael, Mi^ 
Emory McMichad, Mrs. E. C. Madeira, Hon. J. Willis Martin Mm 
Paul Dcnckia Mills, Miss Josephine Monges, John Moss Tr 
Mrs. John M. Oaldey. Mr.s. Louis Barclay RoL;orM„ 
bcalterKtaid, Samuel S«>vi!Ie. Mm. £. O. Shakespearc Mm Fdw^ 
B. Smith. S. P. Wetherill. CarroU R. Williams 
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THE UNIVERSin^ MUSEUM 

AN APPE.\L 

AT this inrnncnt of its highest aghievemcnt and most marked 
.success, which happily corresiwnds to a lime of extraordinary 
prospenty for Philadelphia and for the country, the University 
Museum has^ ih® drcnmstancest a speciiil sanction for an appeal 
to the public. 

It is necessary and right at such a time to call attention to the 
work that this Museum has been quietly doing, to state its nettls 
and to piu forward its claims. Its performance is of a kind which 
has l>een rec<>gni 2 vd in every great city as necc^ry for the educa¬ 
tion of the public. In Philadelphia this recofinition is not yet so 
c<?iiiplete as in some other great cities, but the veiy remarkable 
increase of public interest in the University Museum during the 
last year gives ground for ihv. belief that Philadelphia is prepared 
to play a leading pan in this wholesome and universal movemenl for 
culture and in promoting the Ideal of liir«Tal education. 

I'he stnicture which la known as the University Museum mid 
which stands at the corner of Thirty-Uiird and Spnice Streets, 
rcjfresents alioui one-hflh of Ihe budding which has T>een planned 
for construction on that site. To ctimplcle tliis building will require 
a sum of three an<i a half million dollars. The collections which 
have been obtained at great expense and which are fif great value, 
cannot l>t adequately shown or properly careti for until the exhibi¬ 
tion halls, stortwmis and laboratories are increased. This need 
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is a viery urgent one and one tliat must lie met in the near future if 
I lie Museum is to conitime its usefd w'ork. 

The need for ^]evelopmg the collt^tions in all departments of 
Lhe \^*ithout mtemiission, is fundamental; for such an 

mstituLion could not long survive a partial paralysis of iu proper 
functions. To relax the efforts towarrls increasing the collections 
along the Hues alread)' defined woultl have an effect reactionarj’^^ 
that the good work already accomplished would be aniderevl all but 
WJ:^rthless. At the present moment an effort is l>eiug made to raise 
S.lfW^OOO for the Imme^liaLc purchase of collect ions and works of art 
ivhicli the proper development of the Museum requires and which 
ha\ e been selected with a great deal of care. 

For the proper maintenance of the -MuseuiriK including the 
heating and lighting of the building, the salaries of the people in 
charge of ihe collections, the cost of instaliing the exhibitions and 
their protection* there is required a sum of ^:i00*()00 annually. 

7 he interest from endoument at the present time amounts to only 
Sl4,CHJn and the inciime From membership fees amounts to S5,00<b 
The sum of $10,00() mil be recei\"e<i for one year from the Uni* 
v<n^ty of Pcnns3’'h'ania out of its appropriation from the State 
I'hese sums are available lowanJs the cost of maintenance. The 
remainder of the funds has tn l>e pmvided each year irom privau- 
COTtnbutmns. At the present time, tiicrcforc, m endowment fund 
of ^2*000.CKX) is an urgent necessity. 

Dunng tlie year 1915, the siim of ?l75.mo was sprni for matn- 
saimng expeditions in the fidil and purchasing collections. Even- 
cent ot this money prf)cee.!ed from private eontrilmtions 


How ^ ot: Cax Share in' the Work ok the Mi sehm 

There arc a grt-al many people in Philadelphia who can lieb this 
public work. The persons who have heretofore eoniributed^have 
l>een nanit generous, but the !,urden is becoming tmr heatrc for a 
small mmtber of contributors to bear. 1 1 is now necessart' to appeal 
to a larger numb,r of people am! to a wider mnge of ime J ifo 

ortier tu take the next forward step and secure the Mitse.mui i ' 
useful work for the future. ^ 

In order to afford a large number of people an opuortuuiiv of 
p^,e.patmg this nea's.sarc work for the public S mid fo 
order to re-cprocatc f,y giving special privilege^ud l^cfits to all 
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who join in this agreeable plan of cooperation, the follow'ing dasses 
of membership have been created ami a person holding any one of 
these memberships is entitled to the privileges which are explained 
below. 

Fellows for Llfe^ who contribute.$1 ,tXXl 

Fellowship Members^ who pay an annual contribution of $UK1 

Sustaining Members, who pay an annual contribution of S35 

Annual Members, who pay an annual contribution of.. SIO 

All classes of members receive tickets which entitle them to 
resert'Cti seats at the coimaes t^f lectures given for members ai the 
Museum,, and invitaiions to all receptionts given to members. 

Annual Members receive also the Musku.m Journal and 
copies of all guides and handbooks, and free use of the library and 
reading room. 

Annual Members receive in addition, an extra ticket entitling 
the holder to a reserv'ed seat at each of the lectures. 

Sustaining Meml:iera receive in addition to the general privileges, 
copies of all publications issuetl by the Museum, and two extra 
tickets entitling the holders to resented seats at the lectures. 

Fellowship Members receive in addition to the general privileges, 
copies of all publications issued by the Museum and five extra tickets 
entitling the holders to resented seats at the lectures. 

The fees receiv'ed from Annual Members. Sustaining Members 
and Fellowship Members arc put into the fimd for current expenses. 
The fees received from Fellowships for Life are turned into the 
Endowment E'und. 

None of these moneys arc available for expeditions or collec¬ 
tions, which have to be provided for by special funds contributed 
for these purptjses. 

Any »'nc who shall have ointrihutcd or dcvisetl money or 
property amounting to 5100,n<l0 to the .Museum for any purijctse may 
be elected a Benefactor. 

Any one who shall ba\T amiributed or devised nione\' or 
property amounting to S50.000 may Vk: elected a E'atron. 

An expedition sent to any part of the world to make explora¬ 
tions or to assemble collections costs from So.noo a year to 515,000 
a year, .\iany of the expetiilions that are now in the field and that 
have beretnfore l>een in the field, have l>een equipped and supported 
by single individuals. Tliis is a particularly agreeable way for 
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anyone with a t^e tor exploration to participate io the work that 
the Museum is doing for the promotion of knowledge and for the 
public welfare. 

Philadelphia must not be content with second place in the 
things that make for culture. The University Museum has already 
prepared the way. It now holds out to all intelligent and loyal 
cilistens a brilliimt opportunity tij ser^'e the City by giving it a really 
great mtiseitm. 

If you find that the subject of these lines lies within the scope 
of your sympathies^ the following pages will not be withrait interest 
for you. 'R'hen you liave read them at your leisure and made up 
your mind how you can, with most saiisfaclton to yourself, take 
an active part in the realization of ihe brilliant prospect here set 
forth, we hope that you will feel persxuide^l ui pay a visit to the 
Museum and see it for your^fclf if you have not already done so. 
If you are satisfied and would like to participate in the work, make 
your wishes kno\^Tl either in i>crson or by a letter. 


What the U.NiVERarrY Museitm is Doing 

V'our attention is especially imdted to w'hax the University 
Museum has already accomplished and to the fact that it is not 
an experiment, but an institution which has already proved its 
practical usefulness. The first fact to be noticed is that the Museum 
owTis twelve acres of ground and that the building ivhich has been 
designed and partly erected on that site is one which has already 
attracted attention as one of thr City*s arcin'teciural nmamenls. 
The newest portion of this building, wdiich was opened in February 
of this year, consists of an auditorium and a large exhibition hall, 
both of which have been since that time used with great advantage 
by Uic pulilic. 

'ITiis building has cost about $600,CKU), ail of which has been 
paid- The collections which are housed in it haxT l>een obtaintti 
either thmugh purchase nr by our own expeditions which have 
excavated in Babylonia, in Egx^pi. in Greece, in Italy, in China, 
and in Peni, and by expeditions which have worked in almost every 
country in the wtirld. There are also many collections tjf great 
value which have been given by their former omiers f>r left by will 
to the Museum for the benefit ot the public. The intrinsic value 
of these collecdons is estimated at $1,000,000, while their educatitinal 
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value incalculable. There is no tlcbt la any kind on the building 
or on the collections, which are entirely free on the 365 days of the 
year. During last year more than 100,(WO visitors enjoyed the 
exhibitions and during last winter 5^000 school children their 
teachers listened to illustrated talks and saw motion picture exhibi¬ 
tions in the auditorium* A similar uumlfcr of school children with 
their teadiers were personally conducted through the exhibitions 
^md had these explained to them by the Curators arui their assistants. 

A course of sixteen lectures was given for the benefit of mem- 
liers during the same season, llicse lectures were delivered by 
well-known travelers and explorers and by eminent speciulists, 
iKJth American and European. On each occasion the auditorium 
was filled* and the entire number of per>p!e who listened to these 
lectures during the winter of 1915-16 was in excess of 16*000. 

Besides these regular lectures, classes met in the Museum 
for the study of special branches of art. These classes were free 
and voluntary and received instruction by regularly appointed 
teachers* Students and others interested in the cx>llections are 
constantiy being shown through the exhibition halls mdividually 
or in small groups by the Curators and by their assistants. 


The Antiquity of Man 

To illustrate one of the ways in -which these excursions in the 
Museum serve to stimulate the imagination and provoke thougin, 
look for a moment at four objects selected at random. There is 
a fragment of a marble statue of a Greek boy made by an unknown 
artist about 400 years before our era. That is a very respectable 
antiquity* an antiquity to which we are accustomed to look hack 
with pride and almost with reverence as to our own origins^ but 
our inheritance goes back much farther than that. In another case 
vou may see a stone lamp that lighted somebody’s house in Crete 
about 2,000 years before the beginning of the Christian era* In a case 
near by is to be seen a wooden tablet dug out of a tomb in Hgi'pt. 
Upon it arc engraved crude hierogljphics which give the name of 
the occupant of that tomb and tell what a very' great man he was— 
4*000 years before Christ* There is no doubt that this antique 
Egyptian uvjj a great man, but it is not knowm that he tvas any 
greater than the nameless one w'ho made a certain Ilini axe -which 
lies in still another case in the Museum* This rudely fashioned 
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implement was ftnmil in the banks <jf the river Seine and its age 
carries one so far back in the earth's history that at the time when 
it tt'as made Western Europe had an Arctic climate. In the Britain 
and France of that time the beaches? w^ere battered with icebergs 
and the North Sea was strewn \Wih the floe. Tliis was the natural 
state of Europe when a progressive savage made that rude weapon 
of stone to hunt the hairy mammoth on the site of Paris lOOdKlO 
years ago. 

Compared to this ancient hunter^ the famous Eg3piian w'bo 
Jived 4,000 years before Christ, flourished quite recently r the stone 
lamp that was new in Crete 2,000 years later is a modem 
tion, and as for the Greek boy who was the model for tliai beautiful 
fragment of stcint:, he would seem by comparison to be a con- 
lemporarj' of ourselves. It is a veiy long stretch of time tliai 
unfolds itself to the imagination as you pass from case to case or 
from hall to ball in this Museum, and one of the lessons that these 
exhibits teach is that this process of time corresponds to very 
extraordinary changes in the condition of the earth and csjjecially 
in the state of man. These are among the fundamentaJ facts of 
mrjcJem knowledge and they are facts that every cultivated person 
sliouJd know. I'o know’ this past is to know* semething of ourselves, 
not to know it is to be in ignorance of ourselves. 


The UNi\*EftsiTY Mltselm Helps the Applied Arts and 
Benefits Local Industries 

In the variety of its uses the University JMuscum has also a 
very practical side. 7n a manufacturing center like Philadelphia 
where the mcKicm industria] arts are in a state of active de%'eIop- 
menl, the factories stand in need of models such as the Museum 
affords. In the manufacture of textiles, rugs, potteiy and the 
useful and the decomtive arts generally, a correct appreciation 
of art values and a knowledge of the way to arrive at them 
can be had only by the study -jf collections which, like those 
in the University Museum, illustrate tlie history of decoration and 
the evolution of design- 

Many manufacturing concerns deeply interested in the tendencies 
of public taste and inielligcnily aware of the importsnce 'jf correct 
standards, find in the exhibitions at th*^ University Museum, trust’ 
worthy guidance and a source of profitable information. By having 
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Tect)urse to this goidanct* th^y are enabled prinince articles that 
are tnie to type and that represent the highest. expressSjon art 
value in mrxiem manufactureiJ. 


The Lesson of LrONix>x: A Great MrsEfM iK War Time 

In Jaiiuan^ i>f the present year ihe British Govemment^ among 
other measurifS designed to save money for the prrjsecutiort of the 
war, took steiis to close the museums of London, The effect pro¬ 
duced upon the country-' by this proposed economy found expres¬ 
sion in a formal protest made by a number of responsible men well 
knowm in public life—men whose names would cany weight through* 
out the world in matters of art, of science and of letters. 

These expcrienctxi an<i thoughtful representati'ves oj the cause 
of national education, though loyal to the gT.>vcniment and fully 
alive to the suprcnie need of the hour, placetl themselves on record 
in a manner that shows that they vicweil the closing of the museums 
as a measure not to be contemplated even by a government that 
is facing an econcjmic situation that fills the financial world with 
dismay. 

Lord Br>'ce and his distinguished associates, in a clear-cut 
statement which was laid before the government hipr cijnstdera- 
tion, showed that the museums of Lrsndtin are performing a service 
in relation to public education and to the national welfare so impor¬ 
tant that tlie country could not afford to have them closed even at 
a lime when it is supporting ihe burden of war and paying the 
ruinous price which victory’ entails. 

This serious statement, coming from responsible men of affairs 
working in sympathy WTth the government and close to the councils 
of the nation* affords a striking proof of the importance that is 
attached to museums in a countiy^ that is taJdng stock of all its 
res^nirces and suhjeerting its pc;ssessions, material and morak to a 
rigorous test. 

Of all the lessons wliich the pei^jple of America can draw from 
the great war* none is of greater importance than this: that the 
European natioirs, regardless of the heavy sacrifices which have 
fallen to their lot, arc unwilling in their enforced econtunies, to save 
money by blocking up the srairces of liberal culture and pure enioy- 
menl through suspending the work of the museums. The experience 
of Greai Britain with reference to museums in war time is the 
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same as that tyf U?e oilier European countries that are engaged in 
the conflict. The Louvre, which closed when the invading armies 
came close to Paris, is opening up its galleries again: and in Berlin, 
not only are all the public collections kept fully tip to normal condi¬ 
tions, but a nc'v museum is actually in course of construction. 
This is a vary striking array of facts, ft presents a sharp con¬ 
trast to rhe hasty judgment of the uninfoimed, and of all who 
hold that museums are mert* luxuries. It represents an acknowl- 
ctfgiTient, moreover, that is quite in keeping with Atncricati ideas, 
for iu this country tofj, museums have come to be looketi upon 
as necessary' mstrunxenU of education, An instniuient that has 
been found of such value in time of war and in time of peace is one 
that calls fF;ir special and hopeful Tccognition at the present moment 
□f our history. 

America is today prosperous to an unparalleled extent, and 
this prosperity is shared by all classes alike. The daily press, the 
trade joumsds, the reports of corporations and git>\^emment returns, 
show an accumulation of wealth by the people of this country that 
surpasses anything of the kind in history. The sliare of this w-calth 
that comes to Philadelphia is a very large one, ff London can 
afford its museums today, Philadelphia can afford a much greater 
one thati it has. Its great opportunity lies in the Univerrity 
Museum^ an aggressive msiiiution that has laid its foundations 
on an ample scale, that has already made its name kntnvn through’ 
out the world nn<l that bears the same relation to this City that the 
British Aluflcum bears to Ltjndon, 


A Tale de Two Museums 

The British ^luscum was founded in 1753 and its history 
reads like a romance. Its influence today reaches far beyond the 
United Kingdom, 'rhe greatest and the smallest parts of the Empire 
fed a just pride in it* and, cmlxidying as it docs ideas which they 
share alike, it has come to be a mould of their Imperial sentiment 
and an emblem of their faith. 

Recently it was pointed out in Parliament that the British 
Museum is doing a very' great work at this critical period in the 
w'orld's hisiory. It was said that Uie refugees that crowd the cit>% 
the soldiers home on leave i>r convalescent from hospital all go to 
the British Museum for recreation. From Australia* New Zealand, 
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South AiVica, Ctumda, ludfa. from all over the map» the men Ln 
kliaki come together under that roof among the treasures of 
atitiquity and the collect ions gathered from all the earth. There 
the nations meett as people meet uptin a holiday, and frtim that 
center, even in the tumult ot war, a great civilizing and humanizing 
influence is going out over the whole world. 

A few yeans after the founding of the British Museum, to be 
exact, in 17S5, the first museum in *\merica was founded. Its 
history’' has been written and tliat t<x.> makes interesting reading. 
This was the locale Museum, founded bj" Charles Willwjn Peale 
and situatetl at Third and Lombanl Streets in Philadelphia, It 
was the intention of F^eaJe and, his associates to lay the foundation 
of a great Xattonal Museum, and their successful efforts to assemble 
collections worthy of their high ambition afford striking protif iif 
the indu.stry and forethought as well as the liberal inLclIigence that 
distinguished the founders of the Republic. 

In 1792 Thomas Jefferson was elected President of the Peale 
Museum, and upon the Boaixi of .Managers were such men as 
Alexander Hamilton. James Madison, Thoma,s Mililin, Robt-rt 
Morris, Da^-id Ritteuliouse and Dr, Ca.spar Wisiar. At the head 
of the list of subscribers in 1794 stands the name of George Wash¬ 
ington* foHcwed by the names of John Adams and James Monroe. 
It is a curious fact that none of tlie collections that were gathertxi 
into the Peale I^luseum are now in Philadelphia, If you would see 
them vou must go to Hgw York anii Boston, 

Wiac a fine Lhing it would have been if the Peale Museum, 
starting as it did so soon after the British Museum, ha l been given 
a permanent hoine in this City and if the far-sightetl plan iif its 
founders had l>een realized by the building up of great national 
collections on this historic ground. There is no city in tlie country 
so well situated and none so ivell fitted as Philadelphia to be the 
home of such collections, Tw-o things are essential for the exist¬ 
ence t>f a great museum. It must l>e in a comniuniu'^ w^here wealth 
and culture are coml>inc<l ^viih lifjeral ideas, and it must be in 
the center of a large population. Both these conditions are 
satisfied here twtu^r than anv-w-here else in the country. The City 
has not taken advantage of this situation and in the meantime 
other dties have acquired great museums. The Metropolitan 
was founded in 1869. the Boston Museum in 1870, and the 
Field Museum of Chicago in 1894, Philadelphia* it is true, has 
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today sevt?ral fnuseums, each of which doing its o\sti work 

along its chosen lines, but the City does not ptjssess a great 
museum in the sense that other cities have great museums, 
nor does it possess public collections that are worthy of its place 
in history. 


What MrsEUiis IK America are Doing 

Reference has l>et'n made to the uses of a great museum in 
lime of war and its ci^iIiKing influence* That dviiksing influence 
is needed also in time of peace and it is needed in ,‘\merica quite 
as much as in Europe or in any other country. If America is today 
becoming the richest and mosL powerful nation of the world, we 
w’zll do w-fll while w^e talk of preparation for w‘ar to see to it that 
all ihe wealth and all the pfjw^er shall not be converted into insiru- 
ments of destruction, and Unit a just prtfportion goes to the things 
that make for a higher culture and a more sane and hiippy condition 
of life. 

The Commissioner of Education in his Annual Refmrt for 191.5 
stated that there are in the United States 600 museums. The 
statement needs the extensive qualiUcaLion which makes up the 
body of the chapter that is devoted to the subject, for out of the 
whole number not more than fifty of these so-caUed museums are 
active at all. and onl)' atjout half of these are doing any really useful 
w'ork. In that report a large group of museums, namely, thirty- 
eight per cent, arc classed as college or university museums 
adminisieretl under the auspices of colleges or universities. The 
following passages from the rejxirt will serve to indicate the jiosi- 
ilon which they occupy, though a few' museums under control 
nt colleges or universities . . . have endowments suffident to 
ensure their maintenance* the great majority are inactive and 
deteriorating, . , , They are less valued in college institutions 
today than they were in the first half of last century and rarely 
receive adequate supjxirt unless aide^l by endowment. Their 
condition is seldom satisfactoiy and often pitiable/' 

It is pointed out by the CommissicFner that the experience 
of thb large class of museums, and the unfortunate condition in 
w^hidi they find tliemselves, show very dearly that owing to the 
great cost and to other circumstances, the w'firk of a museum cannot 
be successfully carried on bya cfjllege or university. The few excep- 
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tii.iiiis arc cases where wry special conditions j^ive the musetim an 
mdependeni existence, 

fJnc rjf these excepiions is the University Museum of Phila¬ 
delphia which has been spared the fate of so many other iiniwrsity 
mu5H‘ums as analysed in the Ci:>Trimissiont'r's report► by the wisdom of 
the University Tmstees in creating fur its gt:kvemment a separate 
organization* This c^msists of a Board of Managers made up of 
sixteen elective members and four members of the Board of Trustees 
of the University. 'I'he Boar*3 of Managers txjntrols the work of 
the Museum* cooperates vn.ih the University* affords facilities 
for the use nf the collections by students anti instructors and 
relieves the University of ail responsibiiity for the support and 
for the administrative and executive work of the Museum. In 
this way the University Museum has been able to undertake and 
carry’ to successful conclusion a number of important expediti<jns^ 
to acquire valuable collections, to enlarge its building and to 
develop liberal plans for increa-sing its usefulness in the community. 

To quote again from the Commissioner's report, we hml tliai 
fifteen per cent of the musetims in the comitry are maintained by 
municipal or state appmprjations and that these ' are growing in 
numbers, size and usefulness and are receiving increasing appro¬ 
priations of public moneys and contributions from private sources/* 
They are *' the most active and prrtgresiyve museums of the present 
lime^ because the continuance of appropriations is contingent upon 
work of such broad scope and practical nature as to maintain the 
interest and approval of ihe general public. , * . The introduc¬ 
tion of the educatkmai function into museums is the keynote of 
their phenomenal development during the last cpiarter of a century. 
They are now democratic in the highest sense, responsible directly 
to ihe people and developing in proportion as they satisfy the needs 
of the public.*' 

As a matter of fact, the four i;ir five really great museums of 
the countrv are museums which receive municipal support in the 
shape of annual appropriations equal to their needs. By comparing 
the University Museum with this class it will be seen that while 
it is doing a similar work* Its resources are totally different. Ii 
receives no funds from the City, and is supported entirely by private 
endoT^nnent and by contrilnUtons from citizens. In short, this 
Museum l>elongs neither to one class nor to the other, but occupies 
a unique position among the museums f t America* At the same 
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time it haSr tiuring recent years, taken a more and mare prominent 
place among the maseums of the hrst class anti is doing a work 
similar to that which the great ^Iimicipal museums are doing in 
Kew York* Boston and Chicago* 


The Sc'ope of the L^N’m^Ksm- Muselm 

In the division of its interests, as well as in its sources of revenue* 
the University Museum occupies a diflereuL position from all the 
other American museums. It excludes, on the one hand, the 
mineral world, the plant life, and all the animals Itnver than man, 
and on the other hand, it leaves out all the productions of contem- 
porarj' art and modem industry. It Is a Museum of the Arts, 
and its business is to illustraie scientifically and from the histori¬ 
cal point of view, not only the fine arts which furnish the sphere 
of the artist but also the useful arts, whicJi engage the ingenuity 
of the artisan and employ the skill of the craftsman. 

Apart from the great librarj’' in Bkx^msbury* the scope of the 
Uni’versity Museum is almost identical with that of the British 
Museum, an identity of interest that befits the legitimate successor 
of the Peale Museum. In such a museum the collections belong 
to the past rather than to the present and many of them derive 
their origin from a very remote antiquity. 

The sources whence the treasures may be derived, the mines 
that yield the ore* lie far afield and in order to gain these sources 
and work these mines it is necessary to send out expeditions into 
widely separated parts of the world, either to explore ruined cities 
or to invoke the aid of the heathen artist and the heathen crafts¬ 
man; for the humble savage folk have their message to give and 
their ctmtribution to make to the history of civilization as well 
as ancient Egypt or Babylon or Greece or Rome. Indeed the 
so-called savage tribes are themseU'cs a part of antiquity, preserv¬ 
ing a very ancient heritage of the race; and when they have made 
their contribution they too must pa^ away. In order to throw 
out lint^ of communication, so to speak* with these contributors* 
living and dead, the University Museum has sent its expeditions 
all over the world. 

These expeditions by opening up buried places or by cultivating 
friendly relations with savage tribes, have sought man*s handi¬ 
work in all ages and in all places; they have assembled the work 
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of the potter, the smith, the the sidn-dresser, the equip- 

menl of the w:im<ir, the tools find utensils of industry' and of domestic 
use, articles of per&cmal adornment, the work of the painter and 
the work of the sculptor. Tliese ct/lleciions. the prtklucts of the 
arts in every st-age of perfectioni are the raw materials vuit of which 
the iMusetitn is enabled to construct its educational exhibits. In 
the laboratory of the Museum ail tliese disconnected facts fall into 
line and become articulaie am! weave ihemseTves into an orderly 
pattern in which all may rea^i the message tjf the past ami l>ehold 
the wonders that have been wrought through the ages. 

No olijecti however humble» is vinthout signiitcance in this 
reconstruction of the past- The crudest and the meatiest things 
may have their uses here. The Parthenon wotild not be inspiring 
if men had always built like that. The printing press woulri fail to 
stir the emotions did wc not sic in the distance the hiilf dressed 
hide on which the savage tmcetl the legends of hia tritie, 'i'he 
Truths of Christianity, the (Iffices of the Church* tlie very Svnnliois 
of our Faith are the more vital and momentous for heing seen in their 
proper relations to other and earlier liolicfs anrl to the emlilems > 
other faiths that were in the world sinc^ the dawn of man. 

From what has been said it w-ill be seen that the scope of the 
University Museum is not only one that permits of great concen¬ 
tration of effort iiut one that is broad enough to engage the con¬ 
certed effort of all the liberal-minded spirits of Philadelphia for an 
indefinite period. That it is w'orthy id such a concerted effort, 
everyone must agree. With the suppcirt which is confidently looked 
for there is nc» reasfin uliy there sliould not be fully and admirably 
realized in this City a great Mustiirn rjf the Arts similar to the 
British Museum, In such an event Philadelphia would take the 
place which belongs to it by virtue of its venenible trailitions. and 
liecome once more and for all time the center of a higher culture 
and of a finer ci^nc life on this Western Continent. 


The Aims of the Uniw^rsitv Mxjsevm 

To put the whole matter briefly, in its WT-ll-definefl scope the 
University Museum aims to include the life history of the human 
race and tu bridge the gap that separates man in his tnt>st primitive 
condition mini the same being in the pride of his highest attain¬ 
ment. Its scope is man’s achievement; its object to illtistrate and 
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explain iht e\^!uticm of imntan colttire. In more specific terms, 
its purpfj&e is to preserve and hand down to posterity a visible record 
of man's historj' that ^411 teJl by means of liis liandiwork the story 
{“if his career on earth* I'he characters m which this wonderful 
storj' inll hte wxitien are^ therefore^ the actual devit^es by which 
man has marked his pathway through the ages towards the unseen 
gtjal of his desire. 

fJu the one hand will be seen die things that were fashioned by 
the huuseless men of Europe whcji the mammoth and the mgsk 
ox were replacing the elephant and the hippopotamus on the ice* 
bound banks of the Seine* and on the other hand, m^ealed in 
sculpture*! stone and hammered bronze* will appear the wisdom 
of Babylon, the might of Egypt* die glory that was Greece and the 
grandeur that Rome, 

The idea which is presented in merest oudine in these pages 
includes, therefore, in one comprehensive plan* the whole scheme 
of human culture in its essential attributes and in its progressive 
development* By the eKhibkion of well-selected examples of the 
art of all peoples and all times, the Museum w'ill show" the universal 
artisT. m his unending search for truth and beauty, and folhawing 
him from age to age and from land to land we may be helpetl to 
see the conditions under which these elusive qualities anir to be 
found. Above all, by bringing into strong relief the ingenuity of 
the Tnind expressed by the cunning of the hand, it will reveal the 
nobility' of labor and proclaim the triumph of the cniftsman. 

This at all events Is the ideal towards w'hich w'e can with most 
advantage l>end our energies. By keeping that ideal before us* 
even if we tail to realize it, we will aecomplish more than if we kept 
m view a lesser purpose, which might l^e the measure of our ability 
though not the measure of imr will* 


A GREEK TORSO 


O NE of the latest acquis:tinns of the Musaum is a m-irbla torso 
between 50 and 75 centimeters in height, which is in artistic 
worth perhaps the best piece of sculptnre that the Grieco* 
Roman Section of the Museum has as yet obtained. Nothing is 
known of its history except that k is said to have been obtainet1 in 
Athens a<jme years ago. As far as the material is concerned, there 
is nothhig alwut it to belie this statement of ks Greek origin. The 
marble is Pentelic. and. as ts common with marble of this kind, has 
weathered from white to a rich This choice of material 

would suggest that the sciilptor lived in Athens, and took the most 
convenient marble for his work. 

More important, how'cver, is the technique and manner of 
workmanship. Prom this point of view there can be no dim I it that 
we are in the presence of a pure Greek work of art; and. morv^ver. 
thni it is the product of a real sculptor, not the kind of workmen 
that were employed to make the stelfe. or grave-reliefs, which though 
often most exquisite, are of nece.ssiLy the work of artisans rather 
tlian artists. 'I'he prjsse recalls that of the *' Idolino" at Plorence. 
The mtideling fif both the front and back is executed vi ith a delicacy 
and sureness of toucli that point to a very good peHtJcl—mdeed* to one 
of the t>est in the history of Greek sculpture. And yet it is not 
in the greatest age of all^that of Fheidias or Praxiteles. It is ratlrer 
of a somewhat later epoch, perhaps the end of the fourth centun^ 
or Ixiginning of the Lhirrl century* B. C. 

It will be well, by giving a slight description of this torso, to 
point out a fev' convincing prcMifs of its relatively late date, before 
any attempt be made to compare it with other works of art* tn the 
first place, it will noticed that the left arn:[ was made separately 
and connected to the shoulder with a dowel. The nght arm was 
apparently caimjd fn>m the same block vsdth the body, but was 
broken od in the course of the age?, together with a large part of the 
slioulder, which has l>csn restored in plaster. This practice of 
making the arm separately is a fairly late sign. It w-iis not done in ilic 
Great Period: the sculptors ot th-M age carved the whole statue from 
the same l>luck. 



Fra, HO- —A Greet rmu-ldi* Tlitso in tlse vrunnuii irt^ElDdLknt. 
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The torso in its present condition shows that the head wa."; 
sunk inton hollow cut away belween live shoulders, and fastened by 
two dowels. 1'his is unusual in a work of this perh-idn allh()ugh it 
was dijne in draped sculpture^ where live head vvotild be of one kind 
of marble, and the l:>ody of another kind. The K'.st knmen example 
of this is the Dc^nieier of Cnidus, a work of art very properly assigned 
to the fourth century^ where the <!rai)ed l>ody is made of an inferior 
ItKial marble, and the head of Parian* But the Museum's wrso is 
nude, and it is veiy^ unusual that this was done 'tvith n nude statue. 
It IS almost incredible that a Greek artist of a periwi as gcod as 
this should delitjerately put a head of one kind of marble on a nude 
torso of another \dudi and if the head were the same kind, Ive 
would naturally ean^e it out of Uw same piece with the body. It 
therefore is the opinion of the author, altlnmgh he is well aware 
that it cannot be proven, that ihis setting for a separate head was 
done at a later date; tliat the torso* as originally made, had the 
head and body carved from the same block; and that* in R(jman 
days, the <iriguval head was removed* and a portrait head of a 
Roman dtiaen. or even, possibly* of an Enipertjr. was inserted* 
'rherc is abundant evidence to prtjve that the Romans frequently 
did this, anti that torsos* nude or draped* were kept in stock by 
Roman sculptors, and heads of pairtms added. An example of 
this is the so-called “Gennanicus" in the Uju^tc.* In this way 
a l>ortrait could be very quickly made, Indeetl, so thorough were 
the Romans in this respect* that fcn^ the portraits uf Mies of noble 
birth, they not only kept torsos, both standing and seated► in stock, 
but the heiids were- made with remot^ble headdresses, so thru, 
when the ^tyle of arranging the hair changed, a new coiffure in the 
latest fashion c<mld be supplietl by the sculptor lo replace the okb 
anti the portrait amid thereby be kept abreast of the time.f 

Other dowel holes occur on the left side, two under the left 
shoulder, three on the hip and thigh, A modem restorer has filial 

* An <^*iuiiiewtkm C*ifl!iigu« nf tlw Sculiiture* in it* Vutican yucldi thclMlow^ 

ing TM.niplti tonexj itfitf). portmai h.Ki'ilj Jultlf'J. 

Musi« C’tiiaratrttwiTi 4?X 49** 546 lictruilcl. I'U* ftir. 64U. ^ -.fcmnlt*. 

HTBi;t'ifi Nwitr*' 77 (leitiiJt'K 

CpLatriinif ilflla rifiJW . , 

Mui Uiert an? tJr.ulrtlL'ss a gifut maivy mow?, m't «iilr ^ Valicun Imt cU-wfetw, 
t*Atj . iwmJr irf ihi? in iIk^ Chidniinr Mitafiim. iti Romr. JU-cmi U ttic Btisii of ttit 
Enii^Tur. (»tBrtmir <4 Juliu DoimwO. Sec FtelVNjf. Tuiiwr.’' OVU]. 

ViA. 1. Wli BHlish SclioeJjit Kcimc. 'CfliiiiletRim of tht* i:u^ntxiLm- Mutt-iiin* 
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intere&t to us m America, it is contcrmpomrv’ with the charmmg 
Head from the Island of Chios, now in the S»!useum of Fine Arts in 
Boston, In short, in acquiring this torso, the l^niversily Museum 
has obtained a splendid "^rork of art* which has lent a new dignity 
to its coTlectioti of Creek and Roman Sculpture. 


a B. L. 



FlO. Ill,—Ojfbft-ay I tinted BufliU4? Kotxi- Pfe«nt«<J to Uie Mufetiiti bj 
Mr»> Hiury WaIh Harnai/n. 
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SOIVIE OJIBWAY BUFFALO ROBES 

R ecently an elaborately palntecl buffalo roW wa? presenteri 
^ to the Musemn by \Irs. Harr>' Wain Fiarrisan. in whose 
family it had been for many yeans. The robe presents points 
uj common wth seven roi>es m the George G. Heye Collection^ 
Although arc' tints able to call attention to as many ns eight 
specimens of the type, it appears that this iv-pe is a rare one- 

Unfortunately nothing is known of the histon^ of any of th&se 
robes. Prom the painted designs it is clear that they were made 
and used among the Ojibway Chippewa Indians near Lake 
Superior* Also these designs indicate that the rxities were ceremonial 
and likelj’’ used in m>'^tic rites. 

Among the 0 Jib way. as among almost all the Indians of the 
Uniie^l States, there were, besides the herli-using medicine men. 
several classes who professed to he mystery men or workers in magic. 
Longfellow sums these up for the Ojibway in a few words. 

'‘ITien the medicine men. the Modas. 

The magicians, the Wafjenoa. 

And the Joasakeeds. the prophets, 

Came to visit Hiawatha.'" 

Of these the Mide or Medas are by far the most important ami 
numerous. 

The Midewiwin is a secret society compose^J of men. women 
and even children. Its object is to preserve the tribal traiiitions 
and mj-ths andalsfj to give a certain class of pei>ple sufficient influence 
through their acknow-lcdgetl jjower of exorcism and necromancy to 
load a comfortable Ufe at the expense of their credulous neighbors. 
The ritual and myths used in the Midewiwin constitute a religion 
which is verv' powerful and impressive to its membersT 

In Qftlcr to ijeocune a Mide the candidate Timsi 6rst fast und 
have a strange .Iream. This dream he tells to one of the Mide who 
talks it over with others, if the candidate is acceptable he is noti¬ 
fied and put under the instmetioa of some old Mide. This instructor, 
by means of songs and records pmser\^ed on birch bark, teaches the 
candidate regarding many plants and many ways of dealing with 
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tht Spirits. IiistTMCtinn is aJso given regarding the peculiar and 
special properties c^f the drum which is used lo assist in expelling 
evil manidos^ or spirits from the tiody of a sufferer. Then the rattle 
and its properties are explainecl. It is used at the side of a patient 
and is even more potent than Ute drum. 

After this preliminarj" mstniction* after various ceremonies 
and chants and after the pav-ment of a certain sum, the candidate 
IS aejmittcd to the lowest degree of the Midewiwin. He is now able 
to perform simple feats in metlical magic. In the second degree tlie 
candidate receives supemattiral powers so that he can see into the 
future OT hear what is going on at a great distance* while in the third 
degree these powers are augmented* The fourth degree^ makes it 
possible to accomplish great feats in magic* to read the thoughts 
and intentions of otiiers and to even call forth tije shadow or ^ul 
of Si person or animal and retain control of it. At this stage tlie 
Mide has become a Jessokkid or prophet. 

How'ever, a man, not a Mide, may become a Jessakkid or 
prophet by fasting and dreaming until the thunder god, Animild, 
grants him to prophesy. Few become Jessakktds in this 

manner and they who do. usually in. \*ouih. Such a prophet’s renown 
depends upon his audacity and his ability to hoodwink the people. 
He has the power of the fourth degree Mide to prophesy and to 
control the shadow' or Si'nil trf others. Unlike the Mide, hnw-ever, 
who gets his poorer from the gtKxi spirits, the Jcssakkid gets his 
power from the evil spirits* which are not as strong as tJiose of the 
Mide. A JesSiikkid, who has become a third or fourth degree Mide* 
ts possessed wdih very great penver as Ixjth good and evil spirits are 
under his control, The Jessakkids are not organisied and hence 
there is no initiation. 

To the third class of mystery men belong the Wahenos. They 
as a class have no ctmncction wdih eacli other except that all have 
been inspired by a dream of the sim, morning star, or some evil 
manidos. By the use of the power thus gotten, the Wabeno is 
able to furnish " hunting-magic" and 'Tove-pow'den:.*' He also 
practices medical magic. If a hunter, to whom he has furnished 
‘'magic*” is successful* the Wabeno is presented with a part of the 
game. This food is then serv'ed for a feast to the helping tutelary 
spirit. The feast occurs throughout the night diiring wiiich time 
dancing and singing and exhibitions of the skill of the Wabeno are 
indulged in. In these exhibitions* besides many feats of skill* the 
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WaLeno tiips his hands in botlmg maple syrup without showing 

discomfort iviid Imnciles hot stnn.es. 

a fr^vneral rule a Wabeno seeks to become a member of the 



tian received from rettiming hunters. As in the case oi the Jess- 
akkid, the Wabeno is sirongesL if be is a XHrle oi the fourth degree. 
Such an mdurduaJ is dreaded on account of h^ remarkable pcAver 
of inflicting injury and otherw'ise doing e^dJ. W rmderful tales of hts 
performances are told, especially those witli fire. Holding bunung 
cojils, eiiting tire and blowing it from his moutli are some oi his 
most spectacular feats. It seems probable that it was by this last 
dassof shamans that the rr-bes ilktstmted in this JovK.v.u. were nsei}. 

All r>f the robes ha\ne three divisions of decoration m common: 
a seHos of picuigraplis. a border, and a number of sewe^l up sliu. 
The pictographs quite likely represent the dream whidi inspired the 
shaman, while the border is possibly due to mere custom in de&> 
mting. The borders in a few cases agree vnth the U abeno symbol 
w ‘Vimidv fikv" ^ven bv Schoolcraft, so that the bfirdcrs very 
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"'■ the mj-ths .3f the tribe. Tho 

^ Thurjdet Bird; and the <lrag™ fly U as a pro- 
^vt s^bot and alse is mentioned in a number of myths The 

The r^- ^ markings may Ivrth refer to some mvihieal aitimal 

^00^'^ ? '•'•■O'mttcf. like Ihe 

TOpper-tailedJ>ear, «hich, aecorrling lo vurioas myths and smjer- 
sutions. ffua^ the rapper mines of Uke Superior, Most of tlic 

A- 'Jepieted. only one faces the riaht 

Jf s-r^ir' “ 

ITie third feature of the nthe^ j'nn^i'cfc i 

The roties have l,ecn sht lit Cari'urSVld thm .r'" 
usually so that tlie stitches arc on the hair aide of the robe^^Th^’ 

figure. In ,m,e ess J thl i ^ ^ 

R III NfijTie C4'istit Che biYinchos are mit drnuti "rk^ l 

trom fourteen to fifty of these sjits. The rats «dih 
represent the various kinds of plants tvirt Ihlh 
familiar, while the othere mav sla^ri for !,u^ « 

through the rube niav be to slitnv that the ohni™"^ 

earth- The u^e rtf ^ cranes trom the 

myHlen- men ef rhe UmnrUke re'^m'* cnnllncj m u few 

InelX“ n ■• 

cotors in similar obwK ♦t'u * 5h<];\ the iwime 

.« n mV.X «,'f'.™,^ tri'nn.fTr ,'" 

.tie "mil, - =1“ - “-JfJ; 

eatUK. am an outlintd in brown with vJlMw 

rettons at the rads. The cauocs douf^' la rsll 
meaning dial is now unknown. sj-nilwhc 

It is certainly much to be denJured th..» ^ ■ 
of infoimation, the exact usea and 
Ivdic robes are not positively known. Hmrover t 
may be learned cimcerniTjF them ^ more 

B. W. \t 
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THE EXPEDITION TO TI-IE FAR EAST 


I N planning the University Museitm’s Eastern Asiatic Expedi¬ 
tion, or, more properly speaking, reconnaissance^ it was con- 
sirlered desirable to study the possibilities for a^eh^^?^>logicaI 
research and collecting in several distinct and v^'idely sundered areas. 
Among these was, for one, the region aticiently inhabited by the 
Vamato race, the founders of iJie Japanese Empire; and, in ct>n- 
necLion with it. those portions of eastern and northern Japan 
formerly occupied by Llie Stone Age predecessors of the Japanese 
and only subdued after centuries of the most sa^'age border war¬ 
fare. Korea, for lack of time, it was necessary to treat as a unit, 
although really^ very great differences have existed, particularly 
in early times, between the north and the south of that peninsula, 
tn China the objectives chosen were fwot the s^^at ‘if ihc oldest 
Chinese cithli^aiion of primitive days, in the upper Yellow^ River 
valley: and those regions lying to the west and stjuthwest, bonler- 
ing upon Tibet and Further India, which were annexed to the 
Chinese Empire in relatively late times and are siiU imperfecrly 
assimilated. 

The few’ weeks immediately ffiUowing my arrival in Japan, 
in February of 19J5, I devoted to a study of tlu' central provdnees, 
unth their historic sites, their public musemns, and their private 
collections. Throughout this work I met with the utmost courtesy 
and helpfulrLea,s from all with whom I came in contact, f was fortu¬ 
nate enough to be the bearer of letters of introduction from H. E, 
Viscfjunt Chinda, the Japanese ambassador at ashington* t** a 
number of gentlemen high in official and educational circles in 
Tokyo, and from all of these I received invalitabk help. 

The region alKJUt Nara and Kyoto, the two ancient capitals 
Uhe former from A. D, 7Ch> to 784, tile latter from 79+ to 1868) 
i.s particularly rich in remains of ihe past of every sort and period. 
The cQuntrj'side is studd<'d with gra%^s dating from the so-called 
dolmen or protohistoric period, which terminated nntghly with 
the seventh Christian century. In connection vsdlh these many 
interesting discoveries have been, made, partly as the result ol 
accident and partly through scient-fic investigations conducted by 
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properly w^uipp^I archaeologists. During that early period it sv£ts 
ciLstotnar}i- to bury the more important dead in baked clay sarcopliagi 
painted vdth vermilion; one of Uu-se. through the good offices 

of a Japanese friend, I ns-as able to secure for the L’niversity 
Aiusetuxi. ^ 


I'rro Nara I proceeded to the province of Ise. not tar distant, 
where it was my privilege to visit the sacred shrines, the holiest 
m the Empire, and to inspect the [mperia! Museum at Yaniada. 
close by. This museum, while smaller than those at Tokyo and 
Kyoto, is highly interesting for the light which it throws on some 
of the earher phases of Japanese life. Particularly good are the 
life-size groups dlustreting the costumes worn from the e.arliest 
ki3own times downward. 

Prior to the tntroductiori of Buddhism from China the capital 
(j£ Japan had nni lieen fixed, but had been moved from place to 
plact>. This nearly always took plactJ at the death of a so\^reigiu 
when his liabdtation was looked upon as having in consequence 
>ecoiiie undeau. The growing complexity in social and political 
orj^aization, however, and also the improvements in temple and 
paJa^ ar^itecture learned from the Cliinese and Korean Buddhist 
misaonarics. made it more and in<jre inconvenient to move the 
^piUl about from place f place. At length it r>ccame definitely 
nxctl, first at \ara and then at Kyoto, as already staled, and at 
these centers Chinese itifiuences held almost undisputed swav for 
some centuries, ^ 


The one factor which more tlmn anything else preserved Japan 
from developmg along the tines of Korea, and hecoming merely a 
second or third rate imitation of the Chinese Empire on a an.-m 
^e, vras the dt-velopraent ot a military class and a military tr.Kii- 

'’f fhe long and bitter struggle with the 

T These propie, when fimt knmtm. 

^em to have I^een m a high stage of the Krolithic or later Stone 
. ge. ^n, however, they secured weapons and armor of metal 
partly from the dead bodies of Lheir Japanese foes, left on the batile- 

tlut if^i^ “r reproljated as 

iw that m firearms earned on by unscrupulous traders with the 

In^ms ert our own frontier days. .Yumcrous. brave and oftL 

knlL as ^^-'hVdegenerate descendants are now 
known as the hairy Amu of the island of Vezo. held their own 

in the nonhero part of the main island of Japan f,vr many centuri™ 
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I found the sindcrtt fort shuatcfl upon the crest of an i^tated 
hill, surnmnda^ on practically all diies l>y deep rnvmeij. pools of 
water» and low-lyin^ marshy KTOund. and commanding what was* 
In 724 as in 1915^ the main road to tlie north. Several more or 
less concentric lines of earthworks were still discernible, overgrown 
s^Hlh trees and bajnl>fK:i thickets, and part of the site is txrcnpiwj 
by a liny farming hamlet with its surmunding fields. Upon the 
truncated summit of the hiU, embedded in the soil, are t' ■ be seen 
n^ws of huge flat stones which served as bases for the grttai worxlen 
columns forming the uprights of the old keep or donjon. The soil 
of the <‘niire site is constantly yielding fragments of pottery, nioflng 
tiles, and other (irticles of ancient type, washed out by rains or 
turned up by the hoe of the peasant, and w'ould undoubtecily 
abundantly repay excavation and detailcfl study. Certain frag^ 
ments of the potter)' !;eeme<l to me to resemble those from neo¬ 
lithic sites, and in fact the position is just such a orie as would have 
been rjccupied by a community of the aborigines Ix-fore the Japanese 
invaded the region. 

Fmm the Taga fort I w'ent, v'ia Aomori and Hakodate, i.<) 
Sapporo, the capital i>f the island of Yem, and there, tJianks to a 
letter of introduction to the Governor Cienerat which J bore, J was 
act^rded every facility for pursuing my int'cstigatiuns. After con¬ 
versations u^th the Rev, John Batchelor and others familiar with 
the exisi.ing settlements of the j\inu. I decided upon "visiting Piraiori 
and Niptani, two villages in the southern part af the island, L-pmi 
my arriv'al at the first named place, late at night, after a long and 
cokl ride in a rickety old hasha or stage. 1 found to my intense delight 
that the place contained a snug and spotlessly clean little Japanese 
inn» ami that my vrisions having to sleep in some Ainu outhouse 
wertf t]uite grountlless. Presently the Japanese mayor of the town 
called and staled that he had received telegraphic instructions mjm 
Stipporo that 3 was on the way, and was to be shown every iissist^ 
ance. This wholly unasked and unlooked-for act of thoughtfulness 
on the part tif the government was quite in keeping with the treat¬ 
ment whicli I receiv'ed throughout the Japanese Empire. 

The maynr told tne that he believefi the *^inu 1 might meet 
vvnuld feel freer and less constrained aliout answering any questions 
1 might put to them regarding Uieir present condition if I were 
provided ivith an interpreter of their own race, and that he had 
accordingly instructed a young Ainu, educatt'd at Tokyo and now 
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Wliilf m Kyoto I was able to purdiase for the University 
Museum a of MSB, volumes, j>rofu!sely iUiiKtrated with wator- 
color sketeht^, and giving an account of a visit by a Japanese 
ofhd'iL iaie m the eighteenth century, to the Yvko This 

accnuni., in journal ftjrni anti ^ST*iLten l>y a man svho was evidently 
a close, ctinseicntifius, and sympaihetk observer, as well as an 
iirtist of no mean ability, at a time when the Ainu liatl been far less 
nuxiified than is the case today by contact with outside cultures, 
scemetJ likely to prove of value as throwing; new light upt>u the 
past of an interesting but little ktiowm and now ntwiy extinct 
race. 

In this connection I made a visit, aboui the middle of May. 
to U'^rthem Japan, with the twr>fold ohjecl of seeing what I could 
of the sun.'iving aborigmes. and of stud\dng the remaining traces 
of their ftjnmer occupancy. That most Unportant epocJi wHihiri 
wluch the Japanese and Ainu races were in such long and generally 
hostile contact has l>een singularly sligitted by foreign wTiters. 
This is the more curious because it was within this [jeriod, find 
on account of that contact, that the Japruicse racial character tofjk 
on all the dominant traits which distinguish it ifKiay. It is verj' 
much as tliough wTiters upon Anicrican history should confine 
themselves to the purely ItH.'al flevelopment of the Atlantic seatxiard 
and its relations with the European coimtries from which our 
civiHztition is derivc^fj. and ignore or at bt'st barely mention our 
Indian w'ars and the gradual occupatiou of the country f>ctwecn 
the .411eghanies and the Pacific. 

My first objective w-as the site of the ancient Taga fort, erected 
as an outpost against the Ainu in A. D. 724. near where the preseni 
city of Sendai stands. 'I'he fort stood for half a century, and tiien 
w’as stormed by the northern barbarians, who massacred the entire 
garrison and pushed their raiding parties tw'o hundred miles to the 
sfmthward. into the region alxmi the present dty of Tokyx;. At 
that peri^xl the Japanese castle had not. dtweloped into the many 
storied structure with elaborate moats and snow wluto W’alls and 
rrKifs of tile that dotted the countn- in later ilays. iL was merely 
an earthwork, usually perched upon a hill, and consisting perhaps 
of a mimljcr of concentric embankments sormounred by palisades, 
with a wooclen blocklioiise in the center as a last refuge for the 
garrison in case tiie outer works were carried. Tlie type was one 
familiar enough to our forefathers in the 1 ransalleghnny cGunt^y^ 
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Kin ploy fd in his fjffice. lo accijitripany me the following day. Early 
next morning the young man appeared^ and look me to visit several 
Ainu families in the community. I also had the pleasure of calling 
upon Miss Bn^anl. a nirjst dev'otal English missionary w}to 
has spent eighteen year^ tn this region, and who gave me a tmm' 
her of valuable suggestifins regarding the l>est use to W made of 
m3' time. 

One of the points of interest in the vicinity of ih‘ratori was the 
js€)-calle<l Shrine of Yoshitsxme, a plain wooilen building on the hill 
l>ack of the \'iJIage. closelj^ resembling an ordinary Japanese shrine^ 
but wntli a roof of shingle instead of thatch. It is dedicated to the 
fnmoita Japanese hero of the twelfth century*, who aideil his elder 
brother Vtpritomo to esUtljlish himself as shogun, or dc facto ruler 
of Japan, Later, having the misfortune to incur his brother's 
CimseiJess jealousv, he was forced flee to the wilds of the northern 
part i>f the main island, where he had spent his youth, and here 
he is generally supposed to have [jeen slain by his brother’s emis¬ 
saries. How ami where he liccame an object of adoration among 
the Ainu is imexplnlnet]. Certainly no cult of V’oshitsune exists 
gfnerally^ among tlie Ainu, and m far as I am aware then? is no other 
shrine in Ainuland to the memory nf the hem. Even here at 
r'initori there is apparently no active worship conducted at the 
shrine, which would appear t<i lie ntithing tm^re than a memorial, 
f >n the other hand, tliat V'oshitsune has lx>en an object if reverence 
among the Ainu for some lime is suggested by a passage in eight eeiuh 
ceniiuy* Japjuiese liiemiure ivhich mentions songs in liis honor 
sung f>y natives of Vezo^ and “doselv^ resembling the ritual of the 
Shinto worship." Curiously enough, one legeml takes Vrjshit^tune 
nut merely to the island of Ye^o, but into the heart of ;\sia, where 
he reappears as the workbc'jn(]uering Genghis Khan, the leader 
of the Mongols: 

I-eaving the settlentcni of Piralori I got m^^sel^ put actfiss the 
Sam Riv*er in a narrow and cranky dugout canoe poled by an ancient 
Ainu ui kindly mien, but most unladievably filthy in person and 
clothing. About an hour’s walk in tlie rain brought me to the 
next village, Xipiani, which was much more typically Ainu in all 
rGspecis, Here, in spite of wind and sleet, I managed to get sume 
photographs illustrative of Ainu architecture, and hail an interc*sting 
chat w'ilh the village headman, a fine Iwklng man with a heavy 
iron-gray I'jcard, who bad tmv'eled as far us I.xiudon. he pn>Uillj" told 
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me. I wrjn his heart by taking a picture of hk favxiriie rising 
horse, a giT'at black stallion of -Xmerican stock from the govern^ 
meat breeding farms near Sappr n>. 'fhe Ainu have been horse- 
m<‘n for ages. UTielber they originally st^etired their horses by 
raids upon the birder settlements of tJieir Japanese enemieii, or 
whether they bnMjghl tiicro direct from the Asiatic continent, is 
doubtful; hut the feict remains tlmt at a vm' early peritxl tliey 
had large henk of horses, which they traded to the Japanese for 
metal arms and armi:ir. 

U is cnrifms, and perhaps significant, that Ainu storehouses 
elevated abcive the ground on posts, such as the Ainu still use, were 
known tu the ancient Japanese, and in fact atih sundve os sacred 
treasuries in temple enclosures. The same type of siortliouse is 
kuo'ftm in ilje boocliix) Islands, between japan and Formosa> where 
the people speak a language aUictl to the primitive Japanese tongue 
and arc in part at least an early ofTshcjOt uf the same race. These 
storehouses form a well-marked feature of the Ainu villages, as do 
the great piles of wood split and pikx] up near the houses i^gJunsi 
the bitterly cold northern winter, 

I w;is greatly pleased to see at r^Jiptani the adiool conducted 
by the Japanese authorities for the Ainu children. It seemed well 
equipix**! with all iip#plmnces needful for both w^ork and play, and 
the school children appeared f^jth Iiright and happy. J was told, 
too, tfiat Ainu soldiers had taken part m the Russo-Japanese^ War. 
and had acquitteil ihemt^-lves byaUy and bmvely, 

L tx»n my return to centnil Japan I was able to secure for the 
hluseum a tmkimono or piciLim roll painted in the early seventt'cnth 
L-entury, depicting episodes in the wan; which took place in the wilds 
of nortJiem Japan about the close of the eleventh century, when 
that distant and barbatxjus region was definitely brtmghi to recognize 
the sway oi the Empeinr ruling in Kyoto. The Ainu trilx.>s of the 
countr>- had been overthrown and subjugated by bunds of Japanese 
inx^ders two or thna; centuries earlier: but these conquerors, like 
the early Normans in Ireland, once they had made their conqtiest 
gocxl. refused to submit themselves to the authority of the central 
home govemmeni. The tmikimotw depicts the owrthniw of one 
of these rebollicnis aorthem chiefs by Mirtarac>to Voshiiye, better 
knoum as Hachiman Tara, or “ Tfrstkirn of the God of War.'' While 
the painting w-as executed long after the period when the events 
depicted imk place, yet the artist appears to have avoided anach- 
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whcile section is one of the deepest historic.'il and arehiCf^logicnl 
in teres L and abundanily repay prolonged and intensive Study* 

L'i>an my iirrival in Ch'^ng-tu I at once set to work securing 
all available information regarding the caves and their former 
occupants. There is a charming foreign commuidiy in Ch'^^ng-un 
in which both the Ui>- and the missionan^ dement arc represented 
by of the finest CJumiples of each class that it has been my 

good fortune to meet anywhere, All with whom f came in contact 
were most kind and helpful, and if J single out for mention Messrs. 
\Y. K. Fergusson and Thomas Torrance, it k simply Liecause these 
two gentlemen have made special studies of the archfcfjlogy and 
etlmology of Siiech'iian. anti accordingly were particularly well 
able to aiTord me the information for which I was seeking. 

During my stay in Ch eng-tn I rtnlc out to Kuan Hsiern some 
forty miles to' the northwest, at the edge of the s<»-callt^:l Trit>es 
Coimtry of western SKech'unn, a region still occupied by the 
atjorigines of western China, hardy niountaitieer^ ^^-ith a culture 
of their n\m which deserxes far clfjser study than has hithert»* 
f>een given to it. The citv' of Ktian Hsien marks the point where 
the Min River hursts forth from the mtmniams to water the rich 
Ch'*Tig-tu basin, and it is tierc that one of the \vorId s most important 
ini gal ion systems is i.nsta.lted. The work» which includetl the 
cutting lUrnugh of a lofty ridge of solid conglomerate ami the 
taming of a liitherio micontroliulilc river, was caTrirf out in the 
reign of the great Shih Hwang Ti. from whom not merely the C,reat 
Wall Inn ewrythniR cUc of coiiswiuence in China seems to date. 
The two men. father and son. who carried <nU the work am com¬ 
memorated by a temple eitsrtetl to them, overlmtking the Dragon 
Pool .and the great cuuiug above mentioned. Hie nver teds art 
vcarlv cleaned out at this poinl, .and their banks strengthened with 
walls'and long -snake baskets" of interlaced bamboo. idUsl will, 
stones ami laid side by side in long even ranks. This work was 
in progress at the time of my visit, and is done, cunously enough, 
liy members of the aboriginal vrites. who appear more expert in 
stonework than the Chinese. This fact may tiM te- mlhout its 
significance in connection with the prevalent belief timt the famous 

Ceivcs are the work of their ancestors. 

Earlv in Jammrt' I left Ch eng-tu and went by chair through 
ll.c picturesqiu, valley of the .Min to the city of Kiaiiog Fu. at the 
junction with tilt Va River. It was in this section. I had teen 
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icfrjrmetl* that t!ic caves were lo be found in the j^atcst prrjfusifjn 
and tlie moat elaborate forms. Here, arnong others^ I met the 
Rev. A. Fh QuinntMch. 'Rhn. although one of the busiest men in 
west China, placed hh time anti one of his saddle horses at my 
dis]30Sitl, and det'Oted twci days to gtiidinK me to the niore imptjrtant 
cave groups of the region. Ihe rock here is of the same soft red 
sandstone that occurs so widely in the province, and in manv places 
is actually honeycomt>cKj with these caves, 

Tlie known ertves are of cout^ all rifled and their contents 
either scatu^rwi or destroyed by the plunderers. From lime to time, 
however, hitherLo unfcnov^Ti nnes arc coming to light, with their 
coTUents nndisttirl>ed» These show us ihai it was custom ary" to 
bury Lhe dexid in stt-ne or earthenware coffins, accompanied hy cla^" 
images of wives, slaves, and tutelary spirits (if we can interpn^t as 
such certain grotesque animaJ-headed figures^ Objects of iron and 
hrcmze alsti occur. ' 'lliere an* besides/* to quote Mr. Torranct', 
"midels of houses, cooking puts, boilers, rice steamers, \nwvh, basins, 
vases, imys, jars, lamps^ mu-Sical instruments, dogs, cats, horses, 
cow^?, sheep, f<ml, ducks, etc." .\mong other thinga cash are 
irwjucntly buriwl wiili the corpse. These, of counic, together srith 
anything else which can be turned to profit, .'tre at once hypothecated 
by the grave rubbtrn;; and then, with the vandalism which is so 
nuieil a Lmii of tTie Chinese peasant character, they proceed tr> 
smash most thoroughly and systvmnticsill}^ eveiyn^hing breakable. 
As an example of this, Mr. Torrance showeif me in Ch'tng-iu in his 
coHecitiQU a most beautifully maleli??! tcmi-et^tta leg and ftxjt, 
with sandal attaciicrl. and Iieside it something apparently meant 
ff,ir a spcarheiid. rhis fragmeni, he told me, came from a iicrfeci 
Staiue, about half life size, found hy Chinese peasants and smaslierl 
to fragments by them i>ut of sheer perversity. 

jrhis state of alToirs is quite general over China, There is 
scarcely a historic monument that has not bt^n wfutUmly deface-l 
by the very' people who should by rights have most dosdy cherished 
It. It IS this that makes so exaspemting the misguidetl activities 
of those iHisybodies who. fmtn tnolive.s of self advertisaneni have 
been endeavoring of lalt- years to prevent the gaihermg for pur¬ 
poses of presenratTon and scientihe study of Chinese ?ircha*nlogical 
specimens. 

A carefui exBramaiwn or Hit raves in the regir^i about Kiatitifr 
I-u, cwjpled vnth the infwmatifw winch I was aijle to gather from 
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various sources, suggests three ptiitits wliich might seem, to eoniinii 
the popuhtr tradition ascribing them to the aborigines^ In ihe 
first place, the caves arc lound not only in tlie jjortions of Szc?ch uan 
occupied by the Chinese, but at least four days’ journey into the 
Tribes Country, in a duitrict whtsUy o<xupie<l by the aborigines, 
who have maintainctl their own cultun^ in unbroken continuity 
from prehistoric times. Secntidly, not one of the caves that I saw, 
and none that [ heard of. has any inscription what^ever having 
to do with the purpose for which it was excavated, I here are, it is 
true. Chinese inscriptions of relatively late fiate, recording the 
visit of important people to some of ihe larger caves, which were 
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even then apijarenlly quite as great citnositits as now; the earliest 
of theae ut^ptions that I saw was tiate.l ... the northern Sung 
pericKl. in the year 1073 A. U-. and. like many ^ 

directly over the omarntmlation that had been app ted to the nail 
of Uie atve by the originoJ excavaton". 1 he third line of evidence 
is that all my Chinese mend.s to whom 1 have snbmiltcd the 
photogrephs which I sueceeded in Uking have a^l that the st;1e 
of murel decorelion shown, was quite ttnhke anjdhmg ewr cvo^l 
bv the aiinese. In this connection, when I showetl the saree 
photographs to an American architect, he at once planted out that 
th'e stvle of omamenlatim. was l«Sed ujwfl a well-developwi arch- 
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tccturc in wood; that tho coluirtns RTid jjancling' jind rafters^ utterly 
functtonlesa in a cave, were e^iclenity the sari ot thing to which 
the cave diggers were accustomed in their ordioary edihees- Cer^ 
tamly no one who was digEing out a cave as a dwelling place would 
think of carxing out two daborately chiseled pillars flanking the 
entrance. If^ on the other hand, he were exca%'aung a place in 
which to lay away hk dead, whai would he more natumi than to 
pattern it after the son of dwelling to w'hich the deceased had l^een 
accustomed in life? 

The great majority of the caves are simply square tmmela 
driven into the face of the cliff, usually with the entrances slightly 
recessi<Mj. Between this and the more elaborate ones are all degrees 
of variation. The largest which I s£iw consisted of a great ante- 
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chamher proiusely dccor^ited wkh pant'Iings, runitinE omiimenta- 
kon, and other desigiL-;, and with several tunnels branching off. 
These toanels again were in many eases bortlert'd tm one or both 
adcs by recesses cut in the rtsde. as if for the reception of sarcophagi, 
1 have no space for a full discas.«oii of the many interesting detaiU 
found in the caves: but it is perhaps enough to say that it appears 
to me i*ai the native tradition is justified in so far as it ascribes 
theonpn of the caves to the ok! Man-tse. but that they were intended 
shelters, not for the living, but for the dead. Tr^heir 
there is no clue whatsoever, to my present knotvledge, It seems 

duction of Buddhism into the region, and probably before the 
protmee became Chinese, either politically or culturally. Buddhist 
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sUlucs are, it is Inie, soraetimt^ found in the cavts, dways^ I 
t^elieve, tnutilaUd by the native Chinese: hut these iire evuiently 
of far later origin than the caves. In the latter the ornamentation 
Is almost invariably geometric, although animal flesigns occur, 
nsnall}’ in a highly cf.mventionaJUe<I form. In one case [ found 
over the mouth of one of the smaller caves n wondcrfuJly well-.executed 
head of a wild ram* a3>nut hail life size. At i>re^nt the more accesj 
sit.'Ie cat'cs are used by the peasiintry as granaries* storehouses, and 

stables for their goats and buflaloes, 

U had been niy plan to return to the coast after the temple- 
tiun of my work in Szech uan by way of the pmvince of \ unnan 
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and French l.ldc^-Chma. The outbreak of the antiiuonarehical 
nioveincnt in Yunnan, in Dcceml«^. hourever. caused me to ehanfie 
mv plans, and to decide aptm retunung as I had come, by way ot 
tlic Yauglse. All the boats along the M in were being eommandeered 
bv the protancial authorities In order to msh troops do«m to meet 
tL insurgenU from Yunnan, and it was aecortlingly wnih the greater 
difTicultv that I succeederl in chartering a rotten tuid leaky ol<i tub 
that had been refused by the local government ^ unsafe Bad 
omens were not wanting. Before gomg alamd 1 saw a llimtmg 
Mrpsc ! started on the thirteenth of the month. And when 1 
came on boani my men hoisted my American flag union down- 
the immemoria! sign;d of ilistress and disaster. 
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Betwtx^n ^ting Fu ami Cimngkmg, a fiktnuce of perhaps 
four hum I red milts, therp are at low water seven t>*-six rapids and 
upon thciourth of these I was wmckecl. The cmw and my mi[itary 
eseort prompUy junipe<I ashore as' the boai the rocks: the 

great steering sweep and all the isars save two we^ carried, away, 
and the water begmi to pour in tlirimgh several holes in the rotten 
planking. My boy Tung, howtv&n loyally seconded by mv ^' number 
two My; ■ Kung, who had great difficulty in keeping the blood out 
of his eyes from a bad cut in the.forehead, manned the tw-o remainlnr 
oars and beached the boat just as she sank, in the slack water at 
the im of the rapid. 

Eventually ive .succeeded in patching the boat so that we were 
able t'j keep her above water by bailing night arid day. Then my 
crew deserted, on the gn>uiid that our craft was unsea worthy (a 
pouit m which I heartily ctmeurred with them), I installed' my 
chair etxiliea at the oare. and eventually we limped iiun Clmn^ing 
when I was able to remove my clothes and lie down for a good deco 
for the first time in eight days. 

Pnim Chungking I pnweoded down the river to Shanghai, and 
thence to Hongkong, Canton, and .Macao, invest [gating the p/issi- 
bilitres of those places from tlie collector's standpoint. 1 then 
rctumed direct to Peking, whence, after .settling my affairs and 
bithling farewell to a host of friends, both Ghmese and foreipn 
who had shown me eveiy- kindne^. and for whom I had come to 
have feelings of the warmest attachment, f left for Yokohama 
filing thence tor Vancouver late in .^prit. just fifteen months aftei^ 
leaving ban Francisco nu my outward voyage. 
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i^tnisms) vcn* success!ully* ami in fact tlu*rp is gtKxi reas<'>n to 
Ixilievc that it Ls a faithful copy of a much earlier painting. 

Early in June I went lo .Vikko to witness the celebration of 
the leirt^nienary ..f the ilwith of Tokuguwa lyeyasu. the founder 
of the Tokugawa shngunate. ft was most instructive to ex/imine 
the collections of tJie various temple treasuries, not ordinarily 
plat-ed upon exhibition, as well as to watch the pnK-cssions. with 
thtnr troops of armoa*d pikemcn and archers and aniucbusiers and 
hors^en. thdr .slandarrl liearers. and their attendants, all deckt*«l 
out in the actual annor, c-osiumes, !>anners, and weaixms of the 
day, thrci^ hundred years liefore. when the great sJwf>Hn breathed 
his lasL The tme jarring note was afTordetl by a pikenmn who 

tnulged past the reviewng stand .smoking a cigarette between 
the bars of his helmet. 


The latter pan of July fuiinil me in Peking. As nearlv all of 
the peojile whom J wished to see were awnv for the stunmer I 
sazed the c.pp.irtunity to visit most of the Iwal sites of inten4t, 
nlihoiigh the intense heat made sight-seeing the reverse of pleasant. 
I alst. manageil lo get in touch with a number of ijeople who later 
plaewl me under deep obligation by their kindnesses. 

By tlie early pan of St-ptemlier I wa.s back once more in Jaijan 
for the purpose of tnsp.vung the Imiwrial treasuo' of the fihosoin 

M • "«■«! to ibe courtesy of the Imperial 

Ho.t.sehold IVpttrtment -11,,s c.>IU>cii.,n is veo' rarelv sh.>w,i. 
Indeed Murnty, m his " HamllirM.k for Ja,).-m,'* pies so’far as to 
Stole thtit It "ts mav never shown." while Terrj- sa.vs. in his "Japanese 
Empire L nfortunately it is now dosed to all except pewns of 
the highest rank, and then only in (Jetolier, when the treasurj- is 
open«! for the purpise of airing the contents." Conseqiicntlv I 
«as deeply gratifioil at thus additional act of kindness on the riart 
ot the Jo,Kinese authorities in extending to me permission to insU-t 
ihis ancient and unnvakHl cv»llection. ^ 

The c<micnts of the irea&ur>- consist in large pan of the palat'e 
furniture .rf the Emperor Shomu. who reignS raring the S h 
century when Uic capital of Japan was at Nara. t'p^n his dS h 
h^ artwIc-8 were presented by the Empress to the Trslaiji temple 
there. They cim.pnse a wide range of objms. munv of KoroL 
Chinese, and even I ersmn or Roman tSyriani origin.' and ii.dude 
liovvi. arid arrows, swonis. spears, javelins, an odd sort of hallierd 
with a blade shop., Uke a lambent flame-a tjTx- peculiar "o^e 
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periofi—mirrors. clecorotiN.t C(>lleciions of Buddhist fUtrns^ 

ma,sks in ceretnnni(?s, miisiciil instrumenti;, iptmes, 

roK's. shoes, banners, tapestries, jcwdry. glassware, and many 
other artick'S. I found at the Shosoin the aged Dr, Matano* then 
President (jeneral nf the ImpcHal Government Museums, Vuit since, 
I heheve, retired, uhom 1 had knoTvn in I'oky ). Witii him was 
his first assistant. Dr. Tsurla^ wh(j sptjke English duently and 
whii ileserilied lo me inosi interestingly the various objects and 
the purpt^ses for \^hicii they were meant, 

Nowhere else in the world, of coursCf does such a c Election 
exist. No ct*IleciiiJjj of objeoU of the early T'ang and pnxrctling 
dynasties of China is u* he found in llmt cotintry sudi fis tliis at the 
ancient Japanese capitaL Of c;irly Korean art there is nothing 
in that peninsula to cranimre with the exanijiles treasured for 
nearly twelve hundred years in this plain n.ild log butlilirjg Jn the 
quiet gn.»ves of Nano 

Late in Septeniber I again went to Korea, where, at Seoul, 
the capiluh T attendetl the celebration and exhibition in cvinuncmi 'tH- 
txon of the fifth anniversary i>f the uninri of the two countries, and 
also of the completion of the first ihottsand miU*s of railroad. The 
Japanese officials were again mfi«t courtt-t^us, amtmg other favors 
pnividing me wiili a pass over the entire Korean railw-ay system 
in order facilitate my researches. It is .scarcely yjossible to 
overstate the benefits accniirtg to the Koreans as a result of the 
annexatii'ju uf their country to the Japanese* Empire. A littU- over 
tliree hundred years ago Korea was the battlefield over which 
fought the armies 'T Japan and China, and of course the cmtntrv 
suflfertih in much the same way as Germany during the Thirty 
■\'ears' War tjf the follow'ing century. Now, however, the Japiinese 
are very much mon* than making up to the Korean pcc^ple for any 
past injurii's. For the first time the masses of the people have 
enjoytd the prinlcges of equitable taxation and justice in the courts. 
The man vrho industry bad accumulated a Hrtle property no 
Itmger goes in fiaily dread of being torture<l i,n compel him to turn 
over the ticui's share U't idle and ernrupt official. The money 
raised by uixarion is spent for the development of the cptmtry 
cuid not for the enrichmem of a worthless emit wbich. through 
misgovcmmeni, had brought the cinintiy tu the lowest pitch of 
'legTfidati'in. file position of the women lias been much improved, 
Schfw.‘ls have been estal*Iidied. The lullsides have l>cen reforested. 
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sanitary precautions I'^en ^IlLr^x^^^ced^ niilrtiads anii idtJgrapbs 
extended throughout the country, agriculture improved, the mines 
and the fisheries developed—in short, the country has, in the 
almost incredihJy short space of five ycar^. been placed upon a 
mixlem footing, with every' opportunity for the inhabitants to 
develop themselves and their national resources as freely as they 
please, lo desire a rostomtion of the former conditions would 
seem inconceivable as the act of a sane and disinterested mind. 

Upon leatdng Seoul T was presented by the Oov*emment 
General with two magnificent volumes of plates illustrative of the 
^'ork that has been done in the study of the ardiseology of ilio 
country', and especially of the ancient graves. That there was a 
close connection between Japan and Korea from very' ancient times 
is a matter of history: and it is Jilmost certain that this connection 
was even more close and vital in prchistcjiic limes. The languages 
of the two countries are closely allied in origin, and this relation¬ 
ship also aiJpears to have existed between the cukures of the two 
countries even before the introduciion of Buddliism and its attendant 
Chijiese crvilization. Further archaiologica] work in this area 
would undoubtedly thrcjw much light upon the problems connected 
udth the origin of the Japanese people.. 

Fnm Seoul I went on to Peking. pa\ing a brief \'isit to the 
Liaotung Peninsula en route, and hegtiti making areangemcuts 
for a trip into the interior of China, As indicated alwve, one of 
ihe areas which it was particularly desired to study was that of 
the valley of the upper ^^cllow River, the earliest seat of the Cliinese 
Empire. I lio|x.‘d lo travel thither direct from Peking, and after 
concluding my investigations in that region, to pr^jceed on over the 
mountains into the distitnl svesteni pn-uinee t>f S^ech’uan, follow¬ 
ing the ancient tribute roa<l that connects Lhasa wiili Peking. Cijndi- 
lions in the region which 1 wnshed to visit, however, were so 
disturbed at that time, and brigaridage was so prevalent, that 
upon the advice of those tiesi in a pixsition to kivjw, I gave up the 
proptwed journey. As an alternative. 1 decided to go direct to 
Ssech’uan by way of the Vangtse River. It was my very great 
good fortune, as I w'as upon the eve of leaving, to form tht; accuiaiut- 
ance of a young N’ew Zealander, Mr. A. R, i.,uckie, eleven years In 
China, and then on the point of leaving for his post in cfinncciion 
with the Govemment Salt Gahelle, in Szecii'uani. Wc traveled 
together b\' rail to Hankow, and thence up the Yangtse, through 
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Hal, moncitonons, alluvial country, t»> Ichang, at the entrance to 
the Jamf'nis Yangtsc Gtirgtys, Here we were fortunate enough to 
secure passage On the little up-river steamer *' Shutung,'‘ just lea^ung 
upon her last trip fur the se;twin. Large bodies of disbanrled s<jldiers 
have been marauding in this region for some time, hence it was 
considtTOi r.ecessar}' tv tie up every night at a garriscai town, and 
we also carried a guard of soldiers on board* How'cver. we arrived 
at Chungking, s<>me fi>urteen hand ret 1 miles from the sea^ without 
inijidcnt, early in fJecember, and pruceedefl to make our prepara- 
tions for going furtlier into the interior, Mr, Luckie aided me 
ftdth my outfitting, and 1 found his knowledge of local conditions 
most helpful. Among other things for which I am indebted to 
him was his finding me a ""boy*" to accompany nie on my travels. 
An inteqjretcr ts an expensive luxury, which I was able to forego, 
inasmuch as the ’*boy*' Mr. Luckie hired for me had passt'd five 
years uixjn a British gunboat, and had u very gtxxl know'ledge of 
English. Tung, as he Vtus namecL proveil motst faithful and 
cfhcientj and it wits in large measure due la his loyally and his 
ability in managing my other men that I vvtis able to eany^ on my 
W'Ork in w'csi China in rt .'iaiififacicny' uuumcr, 

'ITic two hundred and sixty miles to the provindal capital* 
ClTCng-iu* I Cfis^^reil iu ten days, traveling in a so-callcil '"four 
man"' chair, that is to say, a chair camt'd by four men, TJiese 
carriers do not w:dk two abreast, as Hctoiis to thf pa^vailitig 
impresriotj, but in single file; the ends of the long chair poles being 
slung to short canydng pulcit supportetl im the mt'ii's shtmklers. 
Carried tn this way it i^ ipiiie puiisible to read, write, or sleep, and 
the wie dmsvback is the slowness of the rate uf travtfl. My 
Tung traveled in a ^‘thret^ man"* chair* and my coolies bought up 
the rear w ith the nect-’s&yLry equipment. On account Uie disturht^l 
state r^f the c<umtr>’ it was neettssary to take nti esciirt of prcwdndal 
!^>ldiors, but as ihcsie traveled for much of the- way in wheell tar rows, 
holding blue crjitou parasuh over their heads and fanning them¬ 
selves, ivhilt cnulie bo_vs. who might Ijc hundreds yards ahead ur 
b<*hind. juried iheir rifles and tiandidiers. Uieir protective ufirency* 
was prul.iltmiatical, fhey were necessary, however, for if 1 luitl 
Iraveled without them, the government could have disclaimed all 
responsibility in case of an attack by the local banditti 

The countiy' in eastern Sxcch'uan is variegateci* long stretches 
of ilooded rice fielcls being interspersed with red scrd.'itone hills 
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cart'AiIly tt-rracicd for cnltivatiun. But litile ground is ]Dst» sav<*' 
tiiat d(.‘vuted lo graves, ctustefs of which occur even" few hurrdrwi 
feet. It has been custf^mary fTfjm ancient times irt China to 
aJl graves at the instaUation of a new dynasty; but the hlanchtis 
i>mittL'd to ilo this, and the n^mlt is tluit the surface of China is 
cumbcretl with graves dating back in Mime cases for.hv'e himdrcd 
years. An incredible amount rjj the best agricultural land is in 
tlii.s way withdrawn from prrKluction. 

The Sxechhian farmsteads were distinctly pictur^iue. Built 
usually ufxm some hillside. S’urrtntnded by clumps of tall and plume- 
like barnboi-is, tJiey form a type eliaracteristic- of the region. In 
general tJtey arc «me or two stories in height, the external walls, 
oi white plasttT. divided int(» panels by the upright timbers and 
their horiiiontaJ ctinnecting Ijeams. flfton the fences about the 
build: ugs. the walk* of the wheels, and even tlae nearby trees, would 
festfjonc^l with sweet potato vines, drying for winter fodder. 

Tltf greatest drawhaek to travel in the interior of China. 
a]\va\"s i!.i£ceiJting the nmiter of finances, is undoubtedly the foul 
and uncon l/oj table cofsrliiMin t>f the wayside inns. Pn^l>ably they 
are no wotse thim those which travelei^ in Hurope toiik as a matter 
of course nut so many centurjes ago. and their condition will 
rapidly mend—is mending now, iti fact, wherever Uie coimirj’ ha-s 
come much ^der outside militcnccs. Nevertheless it is still'quite 
the usual thing f<»r the Imsi trwjm, which is invariably locatcxl at 
the oppikrilc end of the courtyard from the front gate, to situated 
besidt? rlie pigsty, with merely a loose l>f«ird partition reaching onlv 

iwrt way to the rfx>f, to indicate where one ajjartment ends and 
the other conimeaces. 


It was not long Ufore I hesan seeing in the santJstone hills 
here aiifl there examples ot the enves which T lia.i come lo sttidv. 
iim- "h't’h arc i>f anificial fpirrontion, are aitriiyutcd liv 

Deal trillion to the Man-ue, or aboriginal barbarians, and atx' 
reganled os having [jcen excavated to serve as dwellings. This 
^rrion of Kaecirntm, once comprise<l in the ancient kingdom of 
bhuh. \v33s. in times previdmg tlie thin! centurj' B. C., quite out- 
si e the apl'cre of Chinese political influence centering unott the 
upper I ellow River, and it was oitiy throng}, the conquests effected 
by the g^t Tsin Shih Hnnng Ti. the builder of the Great Wall 
Md the founder ot the Chine.se Empire as we know it today that 
tins western region heciinic an integnd iiortion of China/' The 
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WAMPUM 


I N studying iht; culture of the American Indians one is surprised 
at the many ingenious devices used* Many of the North Amer¬ 
ican tribes used picture and stjmc had devised still other 

methods. The ancient Peruvians used the quipu, on r\'hich associated 
things were recordtxl by means of knots in different colored strings. 
A sy.steni somewhat similar to this had also been developed among 
the IrCKjuois and their neighbors living in the eastern part of the 
United Slates. In this system wampiim in the form of belts, neck¬ 
laces or strings was used. The belts were used for recorrlmg the 
more important things, such as treaties, declarations 'if war or 
peace, and long journeys. The strings, used as single strands or 
as a bunch of strands, served for lesser things, such as passports 
or name of an office, records of laws, and invitations or an¬ 
nouncements. 

Among the many specimens of wampum in the George G, Heye 
Collection is one consisting of a small notcherl stick to which are 
attached two short strings of wdiite w^ampum. One string has a 
single purple bead and both of them have pieces of blue ribbon at 
their ends. This was carried to Ehc ilitforonl bands or villager and 
sen.'ed as an invitation to the Annual Green Com Festival. The 
number of ncjtchcs on the stick told how many days until the cele¬ 
bration, A similar notched stick haring a strand of puqjle beads 
ending in a piece of white doth serv^ed as a notice of a meeting of 
the Tribal Councillors. 

At a meeting of these councillors, if it w*crc found uecessar}^ to 
reduce and expel a member for some violation of their law% a bunch 
of three strands of w'ampimi ( Fig. 155 c) w'as used as the basis of the 
ceremony tjf abrogation. First the sliort strand of alternating white 
and purple beads w-as held by some chief who accused the culprit 
and urged him to reform, or "‘step back into the path." If this 
appeal were unsuccessful the long strand mostly of white beads w^as 
exposed while a deputation of chiefs urged their brother "to 
step back into the path." In case this failed the clan elders of 
the woman dan, called the clan mothers, took the case and w'hile 
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exposinpf the thir(] string wametl the offender an4 urge<! him to 
repent. This was the finaJ diance for the uTTDngdoer and if lie 
neglectwl to take it he was reduced from the rank of cliief and Jiis 
name and office were given lo another. As a sign that the chief 
had been reduced a purple strand containing two white beads w-as 
held w'hile some leader announced tliat it signified tt^tal annulment 
and entire sevemnee of membership. Uihers of the chiefs held 
short purple U'ig. LS6 a» strands while they expressed and 

condolence. 

In case of a chief*s death three short strings of wampum 
{Fig. 156 bl were carried aUiut Lo notify the different bands. One of 
those strings, which w^as purple and had a piece of black doth 
attadietl to it* seR'cd as a notice of death and mcuiming. The 
white struTtt!, with a piece of blue cloth attached* signified that 
die title and office of Lhe chief would continue, while the while 
stramb with green cloth, slwnve+i that the deceasedname and office 
w'ould be transferred to his successor. For notifying the chiefs tw^o 
short purple strands connecie^l by and terminating w'ith pieces of 
leather were used. 

Another sj>eGimer( * I’ig. 155 a) tras b}' the clan ciders or clan 
mothers to urge husband and wnfe to agree and live in kindliness, 
if there had been a family qttameJ. The green attached to one of 
the strands sTrTnb jliKes the iife’^ and the iniportance of their mission 
as parents* 1 he black attached u.i the other strands stands for the 
seriousness of the subject* while the red* which hrdds the strands 
together, emphasbes the potency <>f the w’aming given to the parents. 
The Umg white Uvads in this specimen are very’ old and ore said to 
have always been used as m this cast*, that is in cases periaming u. 
tlie relat-iouship of men and women* 

In adiiition lo die strings of wampimi nitli their peculiar or 
little known uses, are the hells anti necklaces* which ser\’e especinHy 
as the great hisiuncal reconls. The oldest belt in the collection 
was given by the Hirrons to the Iraquois to confirm a treatv in 
1012. A pur|>lc sejuan* in the middle of a white bdl serves as' the 
Huron Xatioti, while purple and white stripes at the ends represent 
people peace. respccLvaly. The bolt i. thus mterproted to 
niean that tbe people of the two tribes voajk together ii, peace 

Perhaps the most interesting belt bistoricallv is ibe First Penn 
Treaty Belt (Fig, 157!. which was gi^^en by WiQbm Penn to the 
assembled chiefs in making his famous treaty in 1682. The two 
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men are said to represent Penn and an Indian and the diagonal 
white line signiHes that it is the first treaty. L^nfortimately this 
vaUiable bell has been broken irt many places and a number of the 
beads lost, 

th* almost efjua! interest is a belt (Pig. i5B) canie<'l by the great 
French missionary and explorer, Marquette, While there Is Httle 
knoi^Ti about this belt or what lL stands for, the four white crosses 
give some hint as to ks meaning. Another French belt is purple 
with two squares and two hexiigons in while, This belt w'as given 
to the Indians alKiut 1700 to confirm an agreement by which they 
were to watch and guard tlie French forts on the coast* 

A belt connected with the history of early Pennsylvania is the 
Gov. Denny Belt (Fig, 157) which was given to the Indians of the 
upper Ghiev River in 1756* The belt represents Governor Denny 
and an Indian connected by a path wlien the former invites all of 
the Indians to come from the Ohio to Philadelphia saying, I 
have laid out a nice smooth road for you and want all to conie 
who can,” 

One of the belts iFig* I58f in the collection brings lo mind the 
cioKc of the Rov^dutionarj" War. h was given to the Indians by the 
CDUiTnissinn. settling the boundary in [7H9* to sjTnlMjlke the tw’o 
gnveninients. Two white strii>es mn the entire length of the licit 
and show that the Indians ’'hail two rrjads offered to tliem. They 
could go U» the Briti^di fh^vemment or to the Uniun] Suites.” 

'J'hcre are also i>cUs \eliich wt're u^cd to ixn eal the wishes 

or intentions of a tribe or some of its mem hers, A long purple bell 
with five pair of connected diiimonds in white was the War Belt of 
the Five Nations, For ^Kract ihe bell was white anti had five purple 
flitimonds on it. To express sorrow or condolence a belt all of 
purple was used. 

Many of the rich and imporuint Indians had priv?ite belts which 
have found their way into the collection. Among these is the 
Capt. Joseph Brant Belt wdiich refers to a journey Brant rruide to 
England in. 1775. This jotimey is designated on the belt by a line 
which connects tW'O squares standing for England and the reserva* 
tion. fkher lielis belonged to such chiefs as Red Jacket and 
Black Hawk. 

A belt referring to a journey made by 3»-ine W'eslem Chippewa 
to George III in 1807 contains the only trace of writing. Tlie date 
and the initials at the ends of the belt and the pipe and two men 
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connected by a line readily show that a peaceful joumey is 
recordwl. 

In addition to many other belts and strings, there are three 
necklaces, w^hich likewise refer to treaties. One of the necklaces 
has nine purple sections separate<I by white lines and comnaemorates 
a treaty made among the nine principal tribes of the St, Lawrenccj 
drainage area. 


B, W. M 


NOTES 


The following gifts have Ijt-en receivetl since the last Jol iinal 
Went to preiis. 

From Miss Lydia T, M<^rns, a coUi?ction of Roinan glass, a 
Ciillectum i>f an Alaskan cLhnoltjgical ct>Uection* a series of 

Japaiiese lacquer shrines^ a series of anciCTit locks and various ethno¬ 
logical specimens. 

From Mr- Jdm W* Patten, a Persian tttpper bowl. 

From Miss Ella McConi, a Chinese car^'ed tortoise-shell bowl. 
From Cob Richard \L Blatchford. through Mr. George Ros^s 
Green, a collection of Indiaii baskets. 

From l>r, J, J-, ForwoiaL in the imme of General H, 

PcjrwT.HTJfL a Crrjw Indian lx>w and arrows and a pair of snowshoes. 
From Miss Fnmees P, Lex. ten specimens of Indian beaduTirk, 
From Mrs. William H, Miller, a collection of ancient Peruvian 
pottery, Tetmessee potcerj'. pt^tterj'' from the eastern section of the 
UnitLs;! Siatest a nuniljur of South Sea Island weapons and other 
ethnological ntateriaL 

From Ih-. Juhn C, PiTgusfm, a ciitalogue of Chinese paintings 
prepared by I>r. Fergus^aj destTibing paintings formerly in his 
collecti^m and now in the Museum. 


The following purchases have been made since the la!^t Joiruji al 
went to ijress. 

A collection of Chiriqui pottery. 

A large Eskiitio cti)lection from northern Alaska. 

A collection of Tlinkit rattles and other andent Tlinkit 
carvings and a miscellaneous American ethnubgied collection, 

A Greek marble torso. This acquisition is dej^ibed l>y Dr. 
Luce in another part of the Journ.iu 

The gift which the \Wiim has just rccdvwl frtim -Miss Lydia 
T. Morris is one of the most imixirtant which the Museum has 
receivetf in many years. The collection of Roman glass, tvhich is 
large anti comprehenjiivc. eiuiblos tlie Museum to exhibit in a very' 
striking way the variety and beauty attained by the Roman glass 
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mdustry. The coUectton of coins is espcciaily rich in CVreek and 
Roman c(>in5 and in coins of the Hnly Roman Empire. The Alaslam 
c<illeciion» which was obiained from the Indians many years 
is of a kind that is no longer prrxiuraljie. 

Eacli of these TOlleclions is to be known as The John Thompson 
Morris CoIlectioiL in memory of Mr, Morris. w‘ho, in association with 
his sister* Miss L}Mki T. Morris, the dcln^)^» fotmed thesi' collections 
<Iuring many years, 

A detailed description of llie John Thompson Morris Collec¬ 
tions will be given la a later ninnbcr of the Journal. 

Mr. Carl W. Bish<»p retitmed to the Museum on May !.>th cifter 
fourteen months" absence in Japan and Chinn, Mr. Bishop's per¬ 
sonal ruirraiive is to t>c found in this Journal. 

The Colored photographs in this Joi k.nal, illustrating Mr, 
Bishop's trip in China, have l>een prepared frtim photographs tmide 
by Dn Edgar Thomson Shields, a graduate of the Uni verity of 
Pt-imaylvania, who, for the piist seven years, lias devoted himself 
to medical missionary work in the PrcAdnve of Szeciruan in West 
China. The photographs wem (X^b'red l>y ^liss Marion K, Zone 
of Philadelphia. 

Dr- Wtlliani Curtis Fatabw returned on the 15th of Jime after 
three years spoilt in exploration of the Amaiion mldemess. Dr. 
Faral>ee has brought with lilm the btdk of hLs collections, having 
already from time to time, as opp^^^tmllty ofTered, sent various ship¬ 
ments to the Museum, 

The Eckley B. Coxc, Jr.* Exi>etUtLon to Egyjjt, after a success¬ 
ful campaign at Dcndereh. where a cemetery was excavated extend¬ 
ing frr>m the earliest rly-imBties to Roman times* has moved to 
Memphis to continue the excavation of the Palace of Memeptah 
which was begun last season. 

Mr. Louis W Shotridge is continuing his work of collecting 
mjdhs and other data rvlative to the customs and habits of his own 
people, the Chilkais. in smitheostern Alaska. 

Provision has been maile for a continuaLion. of the archaeological 
work in New Jersey w^hicli “ivas begun last summer. Dr. E. W* 
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Hawkcs uiU conduct cxcavaltoiis on which have already l>een 
located* 

Mr. Robert Burkilt is eiiK^iged on behalf of the Museum in 
collcctifig data relative to the historj’ and traiUtionfr of the Kekchi 
Indians anrl the other tnbsg of northern Gtnitemala, Burkitt 

has ulrcady sent valuable notes'^ pertaining t4> the nu'thologj^ and 
ancient iraditioTis of this branch of the Ma}^^ stock* 

The following new members were electerJ at the meetings of 
the Board of Managers held on April 2lst^ Alay and June iftth. 

Sustaining Members; Harry^ Wain Hanison, Henry' Rew! Hat¬ 
field, Etfward J. l^\ino* llveodore J, Jules E* Mostbaum, 

Mrs. Drlando Metcalf, J, Kearny Alitchelh H* A. Poth, Wrs. C. 
Aforton Smithy Mrs. Charles P. Turner* 

Annual Mcmlwrs: Joseph Hill Brintimp Francis J. Chambers^ 
Percy M, Chanriler. 'PhL^xione W. Cramp* Mrs. Theron 1. Crane, Mrs. 
C, George Curne* George fXiser. Moms Earle. ITieodure N. Ely* 
Huwarcl S, Graham* .-Vlfred H. Granger. Edw'ard Y. Hartshorne* 
Oiinid bi Hcbard* Rolx'rt M. Janney. bidne^^ W . JCeiLh, Mrs, James 
Large, Ernest l^w, Mrs. Edward B<m-man Leaf* Mrs, C^Iifford 
LewiSp Francis D* lx!wisp Mrs* M* I*. Ligget, j, Bertram LippincoLt, 
William G. Liuleton, Francis V, Lloyd. Gwjrge H. Ixirimcr. Joseph 
B. Lovering. Janies B. Lucas, Benjamin H. Ludlow. Richard McCall. 
Airs. J* Franklin McFaddon. Mrs. Norman MucLetid. James T* 
Magee* Jr„ Henry W. Atarston, Girl .N. .Manin, John H. Mason* 
Mrs* Jo.seph May. Charles T. .Mcgee, David Milne, John K. ,Mohi% 
F. Corlies iMorgan* John B, Mcrtgan* Rimdal Mtjrgm, Lawrence J.* 
Moms, Mrs. John H. Muss^r. Cushman Newh^Il. George Bispham 
Page, .Mrs. B. Franklin Rtttenhouse, Edwarrl Roberts. Nicholas G. 
Rwsevelt* John P. B, Sinkler. J, F* Shaperkotter. Thomas D* 
Smith, Isaac Starr, J. Waller Bteel. Henry Tamall, H. Evan Taylor. 
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ECKLEY BRINTON COXE, _JUNIOR 



T the moment of being put to press* this issue of the Jo urn At 


has been held back owing to the death, on the raormng of 


ScpteiiiL>er 20th* of the President^ Mr. Eckley Brintan C«xe* 
Junior* Though this blow not unexpected, we were not in any 
sense prepared for it. 

Mr* Coxe was bom in IB72 in Philadelphia, When he was 
less than a old his father, Mr. Chiirles Brinton Coxe, died in 
Egypt. This event, wath the circumstances attending itt was not 
without its effect in shaping the son's inclinations and achieve' 
menu. Between the Lime when he was twenty-one and the time 
of his death, he made many journeys in Eg^pt and liis taste for 
Egyptology’ grew' wath his pei^nrU knowledge of the mins in the 
Nile v^alley. In 1904. after the Soudan had been recontiuercd from 
the Dervishes and made accessible to EiiropeaTis, he trav'eled through 
that country and visited Khartoum. During this journey he saw 
for the first time evidences of an ancient and unknown civilhiation 
w'hich he was later to be instnimentol in bringing to Hglit, 

In J907 the Eckley B. Coxe, Junior, Expedition to Nubia w^as 
sent out by the Museum* Excavations were conducted at sewral 
points during a pericul t>f four years under the inimedtate charge 
of Dr* D. Riindall-Maclver. The results of this exptxlition and of 
the publications based thereon w’ere to give the ivorld its fust knowl¬ 
edge of an extinct dvUissation that had flourish(M.i in ancient Nubia* 
and to place in the Museiun a fine collection illustmtive of that 
civilhiation. At the time when that collection svas hrst exhibited it 
was the only one of its kintl in existence. Since that lime other 
museums, guided by the w'ork of the Coxe Expedition* have acquired 
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coUectiotts, £ind thus thtf old Nubian culture, witH its paint¬ 
ings and sculptures and mscripticmE, has fiecn made t\ndely known. 

At the loginning of the Eddey B. Coxe, junbr, Expedi- 
litm to Eg 3 ^t w'oiii otti from the Museum. ImptJTtant concessions 
were gnintcd to tills expedition by the EgvT^tian government, a 
strung and cfTicient organizaiiDn was formed for ilie purpose of work¬ 
ing these concessions in the mterest of science and of the Museum. 
Thi& organization, with a splendid record of discoveiy already to 
its credit, was in fuU working order at the time of Mr. Coxe's death. 
The latest report from Mr. Fisher, written ai iho Ruins of Memphis 

and recd^Td the day before his death, lay under liis pillow when he 
died. 

In the field operations of this Egj-ptian worh, as well as in its 
scientific beanngs. Mr. Coxe took a deep personal interest He 
insii^ the excavations fa Egypt and Nnbfa, he followed dosely 
the doings of the expeditions that bore h!s name and he understood 
thomughly the historical significance of the discoveries tliat were 
made under these liberal auspices. 

In 1910 he was elected President of the Board of M.-inagers of 
the Museum, a post which he held till Uie time of his death, 
fi ‘riterests fa the Museum were by no means con- 

Expeditions. That partieufar interest tnav 
indeed be taken as typical of his larger participation fa all of its 
actmties. He entered into its labors with xcal, he shared its trials 
with a cheerful spim and he rejoietxi with a heartfelt pride fa the 
succ'esstul tssue of its enterprises. In each pemon connected with 

bv personal interest, and 

b> his fine sensibilities he won the affections of everyone. 


An Ai-i-hecution bv CnAsi.Es Ctsns Harrison 

bPOKKN AT A SPEriAL MeETINC OF THE MusEUJl BOARD 

Called on- Seftejiber 21st 

In liTought our Soant together 

In one of the last lettem which Mr. Coxe wrote, and of which 1 
spiike at riie meeung of the Museum Br«rd on Friday, he mu 
essed tor the firei Lime to feeling ill. He asketl me if 1 would exnhin 
the reason of Ins absence, and. as usual in the rare c^ of hfa 
absence, if I lyoitld preside in his place. ^ 

After calking with Mr. .\cwbold and Dr. Cfardrm yesterday, it 
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was concluded to liold a meeting tc^lay for the purptjse of express^ 
ing the feelings of our Bixiui at hts death. It could hardly be said 
to be unexpected, tic w'as President of the Board, and it is vety' 
rarely that a president had such close pcrsomil relations as Mr. 
C<>xe had with many members of the Board. Mr. Newbold was a 
friend of many years* he was a friend of Dr* Gordon, he was a class¬ 
mate of Mr. Geot^ L. HarrisiinH jr.* a kinsman of Mr* Cadwlader, 
and his father was a college classmate of mine* I liad known Mr. 
Eckley B. Coxe, Jr*, since I8y.5* 

There are several points in his character to which I would like 
to refer. To my mind the two or three high qualities which Mr. 
Coxe had were that he took some time to arrive at a ilccisionj but 
when he arrived at that decision it was a genereus and just decusion 
of a gentleman. The second quality which always impressed me 
w'as not so mtich t!ie magnitude of his charities, for he was really 
one of the most generous dtixens in Philadelphia, but it was the 
quiet w'ay in which these large gifts were made, for he never wanted 
them to be knni^Ti* fn many of his large gifts to the University 
Museum, no one but the Treasurer or Assistant Treasurer knaw tliat 
these gifts had lj>een made by him* 

I can say that Mr. Coxe was not only a fine gentteman, hut a 
noble and generous citizen to this entire community. 

The third quality was his devotion to his htjme and to those 
who surrounded hirrip especially to his mother* and Uie purity and 
cleanness of his entire life. In looking around in our community, 
I do not know where we are to find a person who in two of these 
regards, the justice and generosity of his decisions, his magnanimous 
and generous gifts as a citizen^ and the quietness with which these 
gifts wrere made, can take Mr, Coxe^'? place. 

A Tr[dute erom John Cadwai.aher 

The recent death of Eckley B, Coxo, Jr** at his home in Drif- 
ton* at the age of forty-four years, has given occasion for the follow¬ 
ing account and estimate ^.lf his career. 

Eckley B. Coxe, Jr., sustained the Tiame and usefulness of one 
of the most distinguished families that this country lias produced. 
Dr. Daniel Coxe. of London, fn)m ivhom he was directly descended* 
was in 1678 the proprietor of West New Jersey anti of L'arolatm, 
which incJudefl all the territory' between N* Latitude 51st to 36th 
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parallels^ anti prepared Lhc first general plan for a ttnion of the 
colonies. 

Tench Coxt\ the great-grandfather, at the age of thirty-chTee 
was a fnemljcr of the Continental Congress, Assistant Secretary' of 
the TFea!mr>" to Alesander Hamilton in 1789, fUled tnany important 
peases until bis death in 1824, and St wns s^nd of him that he '^was 
never forgetful of tlie duty of exerting his peenbar talents for the 
good of his country.” 'I'he grandfather, CImrJes S, Chixe, was a 
judge of the District Court, noted for its eminent judges, anti ren¬ 
dered, among others, a most important liedsion relating to the 
privileges of ctinsular as distinguished from diploraaiic officials 
reeogirixtKl generally by writeis on international law. 

His father. Majr^r Charles Brinton Coxe, was the j'oungest of 
the sons of Judge Coxe, all of whom were men imitsiial force 
of character and distinction. The eldest, Brintnn Cbxe, wa-S one 
of the most learned lawyers of his day. as sho^vn in his work on 
Bracton and his unfinished anal^-^is of the Constitution of the 
Uniltnl States, 

Eclcley B. Coxe, after whom his nejjhew was named, was Lhc 
mt^st eminent mining engineer this country has produced, and held 
a very impiriant prsition in the state, politically, and as the head of 
the fimi of Coxa Br^rihers & Co., wlio openite<i the great anthracite 
cofd fielil'i ovsmeti by the Coxe family. 

Charles E, Coxe, the father, was a scholar of a high order, 
liavitig taker! Ihe liighest rank in the University of Pennsvlvania in 
the class ^jf 1862, that induded many of our most successful citi¬ 
zens, among them two prewosts of the Uni\wity, 

Hp sennees in the army, having been Major o( the Sixth Penn^ 
sylvania Cavalry, the only lancer regiment, were most conspicuous 
for liravcty^ and unselfish devotion. He was equally popular w^th 
his fellow officers and men. Several of tlu^se in hi^t company were 

long in the service of Coxe Brothers & Co.* of which Charles Coxe 
was a member. 

Eekiey B. Coxc, Jr,, though not of vigorous frame* was full 
of determined energy' and untiring in smy work he undertook. 
Unlike many young men of indqjendeut means, he had but one 
object in life, which was to l>e useful, follow-ing the example of his 
great-godfather. His fatlier, having died in Egypt, his son had 
alwav^ felt a deep interest in that land of the earliest dviUzaiion. 
Growing otit of this interest, he became connected with the Museum 
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of the University of Pennsylvaniii, and secured for it the result of 
the exploring extjeditiotjs which ho entirely supported under con¬ 
cessions granted by the Eg^^ptian government h Few persons 
understand to what extent this great department of the University 
has been dependent uptni the libetcklity and generosity of a very 
few persons- 

Mr. Coxe became President of the Boanl of the Mnsoutn, and 
had practically met the large aiunuil outlay necessary to maintain¬ 
ing its work. This had been in addition to sustaining the expedi¬ 
tions and meeting the c< 3 st ot the valuable publicatioins constants 
issued. Mr. Coxe did not limit his interest these educational 
helds, but every cbtmtablc movement appealed to him. 

The Children's Hospital, the College of Physiciims. the Onho- 
t>cdic Hospital many fields of work in aid of the luinem *md their 
families in the anthracite cofd region, and the Episcopal Dioc^ of 
Central Pennsylvania are only of those that coulfl be mentioned 
to svhich he has contributed t>n a very large scale. 

There was a quiet, dignifiefl rescr\^e, with a gentleness of charac¬ 
ter. in Eckley Coxe rarely met with. Firm and decided wherever 
he had a positive vnew. it was always a pleasure to him to meet the 

wishes of those who appealed to Kim. 

His generosity ivas not measured; but was indulgecl for the 
benefit of others, wiih little thought of himself. The concentration 
of w'Ciilth in the bands of such a man is productive of more good to 
the communtty than any possible ^listributicm among many could 
prfjduce. 

His life was spent for the benefit of others, and he maintained 
a reputation vvitliout a blemish. To those who le^ed to appreciate 
his generous thought and to his immediate famHy lus loss is 

irreparable. 

He showed the vidue of iulieritty:! worth, and did not fad to 
sustain in every way what might have been expected of him. 

RESOi.mos AnoFrEt> av the Boakd of XUsaoers at the 
S pECT.ti Meettn'o Helii on September 21st 

The impulse that lias brought us together is the common stir- 
row which wc. as members of the Board of Managers, feel in the 
sad and untimdv death of our President. Mr. Eckley Brinton Coxe. 
Junior. Our as'sociiLlion with him lias been a very pleasant and a 
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vcr)» helpful one to each and all of us; its sudden ending brings 
with it a sense of loss much greater than we can express, It was an 
association that appealed with special force to Mr. Coxe*s generous 
nature and that engaged, on Ihe i>f his ass(Ctates» the utmost 
loyalty and deir’Olion to him whose purposes were wholly l;>eiievolen1, 

Without selfish interests or occupations, Mr. Coxe was devoted 
to the public service with his whole xtnmgth and with every means 
m his power- Thougli his self-imixjsed duties were so modestly and 
quietly trerformed that mriny of them remain unknown* some of his 
inmefactioiis have been made conspicutnis by their results, for their 
%T 2 Ty magnitude brought them under gener^ observation. 

Among the public establishments which owe ibelr successful 
ejdstence in no small measure to his generosity and zeal, the Uni¬ 
versity Museum occupietl a hivored place in the foreground of his 
thought* 

ITie Museum was to hhn a great and vital mU-rest. His heart 
was m It and he gave it his best energies. Its work apfiealed to 
his tastes and engaged his wannest s\m3pathic5. In all of its activi¬ 
ties he took a deep ixu^mal interest and he was at all times its 
chief benefactor. 


As President of the Muyeum he dischargcfi the duties of his 
office with a ran? sense of responsibility, nntj his cievotitm was such 
thnt even dunng the later flays of his failing streiigtl, he eontiriued 
to attend to its affairs with the utmost regularity and witliout cotti- 
plmut H.S qwet detemiination enabled him to overcfanc many 
difllculties in the performance of these dmits, and his modest 
patience made it possible for him to endure Imrdens that might 
iii^ve been tuo much for men of stronger niouIcL 

ywajis firm in what he felt to be right, his nature was one of 
singular sweetness and gentleness. Strong and faithful in his friend- 
shqw, consulate imd thoughtful in all of hLs relations, his disposi- 
tion was to be hclptul to all, and in the exercise of that generous 

faculty, combined with a sweet filial devotion, he found his greaiest 
comffjTt m life. ^ 


VVe cannot restore his lf>ss and no action that we could take 
would lessen wr sense of that loss, but w'e can and do hereby rc^ 

feelings, »e arc moved to convey to Mr, Coxe's family an exuression 
of a genuine sympailiy fre them in their sorrow. ^ 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF MUSEUM 
DEVELOPMENT 


I T has sometimt^s been said that the ideal museum should contain 
eveod^hing. This is impractical even if it is not a fallacy to 
start with. Attempts have been made to classify museums into 
Museums '>f Art and Museums of Sciencst but these definitions break 
down under the complect conditions that govern their growth. Even 
in the modem picture gallery, some meastire of scientific intelligence 
must be applied to iiuabe the collection illustrate the history of 
painting. 

Apiirt from the Picture Gallery stands Oie Arts Museum, and 
apart frcmi both stands the Natural History^ Museum. Efforts that 
have been matle to combine all three have failed for very practical 
reasons, and there is no reason at all why they should be 
combined. 

Even w'ithin these sevenil fields it is necessaiy in actual practice 
to effect fuitlicr specialization and restriction. In the Arts Museum, 
for mstance, which aims to illustmtc the history of all the arts, it is 
found necessary to confine the ct>llections to the dosed or closing epi- 
sodc:s in that history and to exclude the modem products that supply 
the markets of the world at the present day. 

As a matter of fact, ver>^ few museuin.s would fu entirely into any 
rigid system of ckssification. Each one has its scope determined by 
arbitrarj^ choice or the conditions of foundation or some set of fortu¬ 
itous circumstances peculiar to its own experience. It does not 
matter much, so long as the scope is definite and so long as it estab¬ 
lishes the identity of the museum with refertTice to its chosen field of 
labor. 

One of the first c^ssentials of succcRsfuJ museum administration is 
the necessity for a clearly defined field, within T\hich the museum 
confines its operations and develops its legitimate activities. The 
result of this principle is to give direction to its efforts, coordinate its 
forces and cr>^stalliKC its collections around a central idea. The 
boundaries thus prescribed, when once they have l>een drav^m, may 
not \>e crossed without the risk of disorganization, Tt becomes a duly 
of each museum, therefore, in order to preser^^c its identity, to rigor- 
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Qusly reject all cotlcctiorjs, no matter how eKcclIent or desirable they 
may be in their places, which do not belong within its own legitimate 
field r^f endeavca*. 

^’he Lniversity iluseuni. recugnising this necessity, hiis estab¬ 
lished the identity of its interests. Its basiness is tt? illustrate by 
its exliilnts the great truths m the History of the AHa. Its tillb 
niale purpose is Uy give a pmctrcal demonstration of the Arts and 
of their place in the History of Mankind. Since that part ha.^ 
been nothing less than to furnish the framework of the structure 
cal Its! dvilizatlon, the message thus conveyed and Uie knowledge 
thus imparted aie Xundamcntal needs tj\ practical erlucation and a 
necessary basb for the further progress of civilization itself. Hotv 
to make that message clear an<l certain tif appeal and how to nitdce 
that knowlwlge general arc pnablems that the leading mus^jujus are 
called upon in solve. 

Ill order to be in a position to nieet these issues a museum must 
not only be able to procure ccillections, but it must know hi>W' to 
develop its collections for the practical purposes /if education: it must 
not only l« able to install its exhibits in a buililing adcqiuite to their 
proper display, but it must spread a knowledge of these exhibits and 
their uses abrtvid among the pople. Again, it is not sufficient that 
a musirum siimild care for ils collections and maintain them at the 
highest point of cmdency as a means to an end: it must iiouristi these 
collections into life and promote their growth by adding to them 
ci>ntinuou£ly and unremittingly. A museum that does all these 
things IS a healthy museum: unless it is capable U doing all these 


things, althtjugh it may possess pncelesa treasures^ it is a dead museum 


Another duty w-hich [vertuins to a museum of the arts h to prfj\dde 
a sumdanl by which people who enjoy the means of possessing beauti¬ 
ful Lhmgs may be guide*! in their efforts to decorate their homes or to 
assembk collections. Private eolleaioiis sjmetimes become public 
profKirty through the museumfi and it is a duty of these museums to 
promote good tJLSte and proper stamlmds in the h^rmaiinn of such 
c<jIlections and to decline In receive them when thev fatr 


ueuneu. incse stancUmls shmild be defended without 



s* ana, once 
compromise 


against all assaults. 
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When a miuseuni has reached that stage tif its growth where these 
principles are recognised in its i-egular acti%dtieij* It h in a fMiaiion 
to meet an issue of paramouni. importance and to face one of the 
mvist serious problems with which each museum has to deal in the 
exercise fjf its educational function. Upon the solution of that prob* 
letn liie measure of its usefulness in the community wdll largely 
depend. 11 is ver>^ doubUtil whetlier any esisting museum is yet sufB- 
cienUy far advanced to ha%'C met this issue with a cl^r appreciation 
or with an entirely hopeful outlook. Certainly none has ya^t found 
a complete solution of the |>rr>hlem wdiich is iiivoI\ed.^ 

One of the great needs of all museums of the arts is to give color 
to their exliibits and to disclo^ the living thouglu that abides in all 
the works of man. t^ne of nur most important tasks is to impart to our 
exhibition halls an atmosphere in wMcli the \dsitor may ft^el the 
warmth of human associations ;uid in which he is carried in a s>Tn^ 
pathetic in<)Ejtl from one living impression to another* ^ 

The great defect fmm wliich the modem museum is still suffer* 
ing, marring its work and hampering its usefulness, lies in its appar¬ 
ent inability to prtwdde this atmosphere. With few excepting 
its halls are depressing to the spirit and mortibdng to tiie fit'sh. 
Its exlnbils. though made up of precious things, are tw often 
inert, and barren* Frequently one would suppose that me pur¬ 
pose of such collections is to call aueniion to the poverty of 
man's achievement and to emphasize the futility of human 
endeavor. On the other Imnd. that the reformation that this 
condition calls for is already under way and that museum 
directors are socking a sotutton of the probleni. is shown by the 
improved conditions that are now to be found in some of the n;ore 

recent installations. . * . it 

In its later constructive activity and in the plans that nave 

hL'cn laid down lor its further expansion, the University Musemn 
has taken a step in advance, a step that contemplates a new and 
consistent scheme for giving life and diaracier to its exhibits and 
surtTrtmtling them noth an atmosphere through wludi the visitor 
may receive from these works of hutnan hands the message and tlie 
inspiration which it is their mission to impart* 

The first decided step in this new movement was tiikeir when ^ 
of the cases and Oieir cxliibits were removed from the room al the 
right of the head of the stairs. Here an opportunity presented itself 
a few years ago of demonstmting the meaning and die value of good 
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installaiitm, and whc^n the new exhibits were instalJcd in that room 
they fiirnishefl ^uch a. demonstration. 

No really adetiuate oppurtimity presentcfl itself* however, for an 
ideal installation until the new wing was finished at the end of 1915* 
The Charles Custis Harrison flail funiishcd a noble opportunity for 
an ideal display with its artistic setting, its appropriate atmosphere 
and! its harmonious orimposition. 

It slmulij be buniein mind that in working out the plans for the 
Imdiling of this ven,- excellent hall we had in new the general char- 
^ter and coraijr-sition of the display which was aftcrw'anls installed, 
nie success of this installation is due first to the architecture 
of the hall second to the division of the floor apace hy simple 
and jnexpen-sivc structures appropriate to tlie units of exltibition, atid 
third to the ample space and the harmonious arrangement which 
attend Uw exhibition itself. The net rasuli is a unique and a 
happy demonstration of the value of a carefidly conceived con* 
struciiv-e process wiiich combines good architecture, wtll-lialanced 
instidlation and a proper atmosphere. 

To s.ty that tile exhibition in Harrison Hall leaves nothing to lie 
desir^ would not be altogether true, but .such defects as are to be 
f^nd in It are the msidl of conditions which could not be controlled, 
hese .Jc£ccl,s have nothing to do with the contents of the hall nor 
o the quantity of light, but to the direction of the light, and this 
m riem ,s due to the orientation of the building, which faces the 

the 

the ihi™?n!i 1 the hall and faces 

the illuminated side of things when lie is looking towards the en 

trance iron, die interior. Important objects which unS r^llrl^ 

ightmg conditions would be placed in centra! positions facing the 

entrant are necessarily placed facing in the opposite rliracS S 

andThlr*!*'""™ IS occupied by things tliat cati 1« lighted from above 
and that do not obstruct the impressive view that can be ohM 

of tJie exhibit opposite the entrance. In the installation in Harrison 

problems equally important r 

dcvclopmcni of the building plan aud of the Sb^ " 


ORIENTAL ART IN THE UNIVERSITY MUSEUM 


T he Univensitv Museum has on eshibitlan a collect ion repre¬ 
senting the art of the Far East> w^Mch, though not as large as 
certain ooUfctions elsewhere* is exceedingly choice. Indeed* 
apart from the British Museum* I <lo not know of any other museum 
which can l.y>ast of such exceptianaliy goCKl things* 

Foremost among these trcasxtres must be placed the seated 
potter>^ figure of "the Lmhan." l^elonging to the T'ang period 
{A. D. 618-907)* which is worthy of being set by the side of the 
CQmi>anion figure in the British hluseum—the finest specimen of 
art which has as yel come to us from the Far East* 

Efiually worthy of mark is the. early Hfe^ske figure of a Buddha 
in stone (No. 7. s<ic Fig. 171) w^hich is not only an object ol dassical 
beauty but is mteresting as a witness to the influence exerted by 
the Hellenistic an of Bactria, working through the Buddiiislic 
artists of the so-called Gandhara period of India, upon the art of 
China in the T'ang era. Similar witness is Ixime by the two splen- 
diti lerui-cotta figures of horses (se?e Fig. 166) from the T’ang tomtis. 
The stone figures S and ^ (see Fig. 170) again are splendid examples 
of what may be termed the Indian element in Buddhistic art. They 
belong to & class whicli must have served as models for some of the 
early carved figures of Japan* 

Among the pottery are a very interesting model of a house of 
the Han perir^d (B* C. 206-A. U 221), two mebd-riinmed **liare‘s 
fur*‘ tiowls of Sung chien-yao or ''chien w'are/' w'hich were specially 
prized by the Japanese for their tea ceremony, one or mo delightful 
specimens of Sung and Yuan *'chun*' ware of turquoise color with 
purple tinge, and above all, some exceptionally rare and beautiful 
examples of Ming p<Jttery* There arc for uistance three great fish- 
bu^vls* one of them being the imperiod yellow' tiowl ( No* 333) in the 
center of the hall, with embossed dragons craw-ling around it, wdiile 
another (No. 330) is decorated whth large blue lotuses on an auber¬ 
gine ground. I know ot no other fish-btiw’l of the same size 
comparable w-iih these. 

The late Ming blue and punjb^ vases and figures are. however* 
the "cream'' of the pcittery collcciicm. No. 319* wHih its white 
cranes and blue flowers on an aubergine ground, is superb, and so 
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too jire tlie Uirce large jars and Lhree figures which stand in a case 
by themselves. two turquoise blvie waU-p;inoIs» with a cart 

embossed on the one and a rider upon a horse on the other, are 
unique. 

The ptanclain is eqiiatly choice. The taie Ming fish-bowls and 
Ui\\ vase (XiJs. 520, 521, 526) are among the finest specimens of 
Ming porcelain existing, and the blue and white vase ( No. 523) 
in the sante case, is almcjst equally remarkable. So. too, are the 
large Ming polychrome vases Nos. 327, 32&. 

There is a very beauiiful coUeetion of monochrotnes: indeei.i it 
is difficult Lo conceive of anything tiettw in ihc way of a Chines?© 
monochTome of the Chitig pei-iiid than the peach^bloam vase No, 
115, or tile ]>laek vase No. 144. The '*Sang-ded?oeuf" vases Nos. 
121, 125 and the blue vase No. EJ9 call alsti for special notice. The 
"'blue and white"' too is veri'- choice. Besides tht.- Ming example 
No. 529, there are some exqtiisite specirnens of the Kang-hsi period 
(Nos. 22, 54, 51, 56, cic.L Among the “p(>wdcr-bkic'' pieces Nos, 
77 and 78 are ‘"things of delight.'’ And there are twr^ vases with 
black ground which would tie ihe envy of the connoisseiu'. 

Like the celadons, the familJe verte or green family of the Kang- 
hsi period is well represented. I'he two great vases No. 507 are 
particularly nottccsible, Jtnd there an^ two very fine vases. Nos. 510, 
311 as well as a figure I No. 254) and a head-rest (No. 290) which 
take high rank. An extremely gootl example oi the late Ming period 
in this da-ss of decoration is No. M2. 

To the Yung^hen period (A. D. 1725-36) [belongs a fine vase 
(No. 229) and there is a large callection of "egg-shell" china plates 
of the so-called famille rose ebss. E^ersr>nally I do not athnire them 
or the color which distinguishes them and is known to the Chinese 
under the name of the ftireign color.’ They were for the most 
part decorated in the neighborhixKi of Canton under foreign indu- 

tuice. But for those who admire such things the cotlection is 
reniarkably good. 

Tlie paintings are even better than the porcelain. The num- 
l>er rif finjt«class and welLpresen^enl paintings of the Sung period is 
astonkhing and they give a high idea of the pictorial an of the 
epoch. One of them, representing a liare at the foot of a tree on 
which a bird is resting, is the most charming specimen of Sung 
painting that I have seen. 

About Chtnest: broiutei; I do not venture to speak* but I cannot 
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refrain from drawing attention to the magnificent Ming screen at 
the end of the hall. It is hardly to be matched. 

llte collccticm of Petaan ware in the Museum is quite as choice 
as the Chinese collection. The pottery of the thirteenth and pre¬ 
vious centuries vvhich is exhibited is extraordinarily good- Every 
piece is first dass, and some of the pieces are unique. We may 
form some idea from them of the marvelous beauty and rich tone 
of the pottery that is now bring recovered from the tombs of 
medieval Persia. 

A. H, SaycK- 
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NOTES ON CHINESE STATUARY 

J T would perliaps tie too much to say that but for the Budclhhst 
faith there would have been no art of sculpture in China. The 
fact rmains, nevertheless, ihxit that art is the direct offspring of 
tile magnificent and richly dtweloped Indian iconcigraphy which 
Buddhism had adopted and adapted ns the fitting vehicle for the 
material expression of its beliefs ^ and which Budiihist missionaries 
brought to China in the early centuries of our era. 

Buddhism seems fir^ to have been heard of by tile Chinese dur¬ 
ing the second century B. C., or possibly toward the end of the pre¬ 
ceding centu^^ Jtsofficud introfluction* however, unrler the imperial 
patronage^ did not occur until the reign of Ming Ti (A, D. 58-76) 
second emperor of the Eastern, cr Uitter, Han dynasty. This ruler 
is reported to have seen in a vision a golden man of supernatural prt>- 
portions, with a halo, and holding in his hand two arrows. Dpon re¬ 
lating his <lream, the emperor was infomied that the pensonage could 
be none other than ho (Buddha), the great spiritual ruler of the west. 
The interpretation may have been influenced by the fact that tlie 
Chinese ideograph for Buddha is composed of the symbols for "man " 
and “a bow vrilh two arrows." Be that as it may, a mission of in- 
cjuiry was sent to the west, to return a few years later (A, D. 67) 
bringing hack sacred books and images and, more important stiJI two 
UnddhLst priests to propagate the new faith. A long time was to 

elapse, however, before any marked effect was produced upon the 
art of Chinn. 

The latter days of the Han were c\il, and the dynasty came to a 
bloody end m A. D. 221. There followed for China a period of four 
hundred years which are in many ways the saddest in all her historv. 
For a g^t pan of this period the country was divided into a north 
under the dommation of Tartar conquerors, and a south, ruled bv 
native thmrae pnnees; but in all sections of the country there wak 
inces^t tighlmg, the setting up of ephemeral dynastic and their 

tn™oT.'!nH7l M cstablished-a period of ceaseless 

turmoil and bloodslied and tembie suffering on the part of the com* 

mon people, ^everthe!es3 it w-as during this epoch tliat the Buddhist 
faith spread over practically the whole country, unchecked by the 
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prevailing anardiy, cr perhaps even aided by it: for doubtless many 
an unfortunate was glad lo seek refuge in the peace and quiet of tlie 
Budfilnst monastic establishments. 

No authentic remains of the sculpture of this pericd have come 
(lo^vn t(.' us. We know, however, that su.»ne siaiues were executed 
(ind that work done in bronze* hut that wood, particularly sandal¬ 
wood. was the material most ctjmmonly employed for purposes of 
sculpture. 

loward the hegkuiing of the fifth century we reach somewliat 
firmer ground. ITrai ccmmencing about this lime colossid works in 
bronze were executed in China* there is no doubt; but these have long 
since disappeared utterly, iksiroved in the course of the tong series 
of wars and rebellions and fr 3 reign invasions to which China has been 
constantly .^utjject. The statuary in wotjd, being even more perish¬ 
able than that of is liltewise lost. Soine day. no doubt, scien¬ 

tific excavation of ancient sites \rill reveal specimens of Oie lost art 
this most interesting period. Until then we must be content to 
study it Through the medium of references in C'hinese literature and 
with the help of a few examples in stone which have survived to the 
present day, 

Before entering uiKin a discussion of the examples of Uie ('hinese 
Buddhist statuary of this and later periods now' in the possession of 
the University Museum it may be worth w'hile to attempt a brief out¬ 
line of the nature and purpose of Buddhist iconography in general. 

In the first x)lace, in marked contrast to the dynamic quality so 
marked in tltc cognate Hindu art, the art of Buddhism is essentially 
sLaiic in cbiiracter. The various personages are sltown in attitudes 
indicative of the utmost tranquillity and repose. Most of those 
figures in Buddhist art which are represented in postures of struggle 
and stress arc Deva kings, wind gods, thunder gods and the like* 
belonging rather the realm of folklore tlian to that of true Buddhist 
thought. 

Again, it is very rarely that mere physical beauty anil bexiily 
strength are exalted. The Buddhist artist lotjkcd upon his creations 
purely as vehicles for the transmission of tlie tniihs of a holy and liv¬ 
ing faiih* in which he himself believed with his whole scuL His art 
was Lherefore essentially idealistic, mystic, sjmibolic and transcen¬ 
dental, in marked contrast to tlie more naturalistic and imitative art 
to which w'c of the Occident have growTi accustemn-d. 

Another very characteristic trait of the best Buddhist an is the 
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total lack cm the part of the artist of any self consciousness, of any 
strivinjj for glory or reputation. The n^imcs of the great masters of 
Greek art we know'; 3>vit Burldliist art in its liighest majiifestations ts 
ever anonymous, for the artistes personality w'as sunk in his work, as 
he hoped that one day it might Ijc sunk and absotbefl in the Universal 
S<niL 

Hence it is not fair i\i judge of Buddhist statuar^^ by standards 
of artistic excellence alone—'least of all by standards based purt^ly on 
Occidental habits of tbciuglit. What must ask *.iurseIvos in each 
instance is this: Did the statue express to the spiritual consciousness 
of the people that which The artist meant it to express? To undcr- 
sLand Uie real meaning iff Buddhist art, we must trv to underst-and 
the ideas evoked by it in t he mind of the Wf:rshiper, 

AjI an is sjTTibolic and inttTpretative: when ft becomes merely 
a faithful imitation and nothing more tt is nt> longer art. Now Bud¬ 
dhist art is In Its very essence interpretative atHl didactic, making 
great use of s>’mbolism, often of the utmost betiuty. For example, 
the Goddess of Mercy, the Kwan-yin of the Chinese, is regularly por¬ 
trayed vvearing in her hair or headtlress, as the case may be, a tiny 
image of her spirituaJ father, Amitiitiha. tlie Budtlha of Boundle^ 
Light , The ide,'i, of course, is (Iiat infinite merc^' is the offspring of 
boundless light or know^tedge. To take another example in connec¬ 
tion with the same divinity: Kwan-yin is SOTietimes reprcsonteii as 
Iia\dng a thousand hands, with an eye in the palm of each. The w^ord 
‘‘thousand” here simply stands for an Infimte number, and the 
thought is tliat the Goiidcss of Mercy is reaching out helping hands 
throughout the universe, each equipped with an eye in the palm to 
enable it to spy out all suflmng and distress,^ The frequent use of 
the lotus, too, is not with mil its s\ mlxjlic meanings, many of tliem 
\ erj' beautiful indeed; one of them, for example, ctmveys the message 
to the bdic.-er that just as the ffower. though springing from the mire 
remams spotless and unsullietj. so he liini,sulf , if he will, may keep him¬ 
self equally pure, howxwcr sooiid and foul his environment. 

To turn now to the examples of Chinese Buddhist statukrv in the 
coll^t^ns of the University Museum: an exceptionnhy interesting 
work, dating from the penod of the Northern Wei, a d^masty of Tartar 
onpn ndmg m north China A, D. 386-549. is a Buddhist stela (Fig. 

160) carved in a very dark hard stone weathered to a light gray through 
exposure to the dust-laden winds of northe rn China. That which 

»« the for June. 1914. p. «l. 
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makes this a work of more than ordinary imporlance is the fact that 
it bears upon the reverse a welhavjUieiitlcateti inscription giving the 
date and place of its rxrigin. The front of the stela is taken up with a 
statue <if the Buddha, abciui half life size, and in such high relief as to 
practically in the half round i while on the other hand the designs 
upon the background of the statue and the reverse of the stela are in 
vcri' low reliel. The statue was at one time jDainted in at least three 
colors, i'lte border ol lamhent flume around the hackgrottnd was evi¬ 
dently in red, as wen? also the visible portions of the lining of the dra- 
i>ery. Traces of a deep rich green, possibly in two shades, are stih to 
be seen on the outer garment and also in the horal designs on the back¬ 
bond, witiiin the border of flame, h may be, too, tliat a while or 
light yellow was used for r he mendicant's doak. pan of the costume 
of every BudclMst priest from the earliest times, and shovra hem 
draped over the figure s left forearm. T^here is no indication of pig- 
nieni upon the liands and kice* nor upon the reverse of the monument. 
Sav’c for the upper part of the stela and the tips of the nose and 
fingers of the figure, this mouumeiit is in practically perfect condition. 
Tlie tnutilaiion viii*n3. not accidtrutaJ, but was the work tjJ some icono- 
carried out with the aid of a metal to<jL the fnarks of wliich tire 
still plainly visiblct est^ecially upon the nose. The Buddha Is repre¬ 
sented in the altilude of blessing, and is shown with the ushnfsha or 
constricted and devatwl err^wu o! the head,' one of the thirty-two 
lakshuna.s or signs nf auspicioiisness sufjposed to ^Jcctlr upon the per¬ 
son of cvery^ Buddha. Tlu- Oma or mark upon the forehead and the 
long piercerl ear lobes so generally characteristic of Buddhist images 
arc not present in this msumce. The figure stands with its weight 
eciujilly upon boiJi feet, and lacks Ujnf graceful poise and balance seen 
in tlie better examples of later work, while the treatment of the heuil, 
hands and feet and the handling of ilie draperv^ indiente that the 
art ist was not v^t quite master of his craft, llie hands, for example, 
instead of being canned free, are attached by tJicir backs tc; the b<>iiy 
of the statue in rather a primiiivc way. Nevertlieless there is no lack 
of bt7ldness and certainty and vigor in the workmanship. 'ITis is most 
marketl in the treatment of the features, and particularly of the eyes 
'llte photograph dr>cs not quite do the sculptor justice in this regard 
He evidently knew perfectly well wlmt he wante<l to express. If he 
falls short of his ideal at all. it is due simply tg imperfection of tech- 
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nique and not at all to any lack o/ spirituality or lofty concept of 
purpose. In spire of a few slight shortcomings in matters of execu- 
tion, tile statue clctra not iail to convey to the thoughtful observer that 
impression of slTength and majesty tinged vritK benignant tenderness 
always found in the best Buddhist sculpture eveTyTvheren 

Uie designs on tlie reverse iFig, !ni ) consisi cif scenes fn>m the 
early life of the Buddha* At the top, to the observer’s right, is 
dcjjicted tlje iiuraeiil<ms birth. Alayil, the young wife of S^uddhA- 
datia* prince of the b akya clan, accompanied by six of her waiting 
women, stands in the shade of the sacred sSla tree, a bough of which 
she grasps with her right hand. The infant Buddha appears just 
issuing from his mother's right slet^ve, to be received in the out¬ 
stretched arms of a kneding attendant; the stela here, as in a few- 
other points, differs from tile traditional account, which states that 
the new4«>m Buddlia w7ls n?ccived by Indrad bigns are said to 
have acccmpanicd the birth of the Buddlia, among tliem flashes 
oi fiven^olorctl light and the aprjeanmee of muacufous flowers, ft 
is thest', atjparently, that the iirtisi has attempted to show in the 
central jjortion of the stela, immediately below the birth scene. 

lo the left of the latter, and u])on a slighUv higher plane, the 
new-born babe is again sliown. tightly i^Tapptd in swaddling clothes, 
bemg passed to the arms of imotlier of the waiting women, also kned- 
mg. llie next strene, dhecUy beneath this, depicts the baptism 
fmCirddli^bJiichiktii) of the >’OiU3g Buddlia. who stands upright 
I>tawe4^ii tw ,t kneeling personages who are sprinkling him with water 
fnmi longmccked ewers. The traditional accrnmi speaks of the 
Buddha's imptibm as tieing performed by uine Ndga (serpent spirit) 
kings. Ihe stela, however, shows but a single dragon* possessing, 

It is true, nine heads, which cun^ protectingly over the young Buddha' 

1 he treatmem ot the k quite ty^picaBy Chinese, suggesting 

somewhat the metluxl of depicting the dragon in early mdigeneus art, 
save for the multiplicity of heads, which nccalJs the concept of the 
many-heaik'd cobra in Indian religious art. 

bmnedjatdy after his baptism, we are told, '^the little Ube 
waa^ed seven st^s toward each of the four points of the compass, 
and pointing \nth tnu: hand to heaven with the other to earth nre^ 
nowic,^ with a lion’s voice the following stanai; '! have receivctl 
tho.hvly of my ver>- last birth; of all beings in heaven above si,d 
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under ihe haiven then* is but my^U alono to be lionored.'This 
incideiu is aliKi pfirtmyed upon the stek, the young chil*L with nght 
hand pojnimg aienithward the left tcnvttrd the ground, being 
.shown standing close tiehinc! the tow'erhig figure of tbe nine-headed 
dragon king, 

lower portion of tho reverse of the stela is occupied liy an 
inscription, of great importance as iiffoniing us an idea of the date of 
the statue. There is no reasr>n t>> doubt the autheniicky of the 
inacriptirm, which confirms the evidence aflforded by the st>de of the 
workmanship Ikil this stela is a product of the period, toward rhe 
midrile of the sixtJi eentuiw' A. D,. when the emjfirc of the Nortliem 
Wei had split into a western and an eastern pcnlioii. We are further 
informed that tlie stela made at the Ch i lis'itn monasteT^% in 
the northwestern part of die present province of Honan. 

^ Another example uf Buddhist sculpture. Luidatetl. like most of 
ns class, tnit attributable lo about the same cipoch ^ the preceding, 
IS a statue fFig, 1631 about thret> feet in height, showing ver^^ strong 
Indian mfluentre. 'fihe subject is dial of a B&IIrisattva, or l)cing who 
through successive rebirths, has at length attained U. within one 
degree oi Buddhadiip, ft is executed in what appears XnhQ the same 
white magnesian limmone,' often morbks from which an= 

^ figur<*s of men and animals lining the approach 

to the Ming 1 ombs north of Ikking, The surface lias been weathered 
to a nek, warrn brown, anti there are faint traces of pigment, indi¬ 
cting a ix»ssthilit3" that the statue was onginally colored. To all 
intents and piirprjses it is in the round; hut tcchnicallv it must Ijo 
clawed an example of very high itfiict, as it not quite fully de¬ 
tached from the slab lorming the l>aekgiound. The figure stands 

with the wiaght resting slightly upon the left 
while the Inxfy from the hips upwnM is turned in the same 
directiein m a rather graceful pose; behind the head is a halo of lam¬ 
bent flame, Thu fine ieatures. with eyes almost di^t] as if in nicdi- 
talvon, are expressive of a high degree rjf spiritualitv. Exceptionallv 
for a Buddlusl statue, the lobes of the ears are neither of exaggerated' 
im^b nor are the>' pierced. Unfortunatcl}- both hancL^ are missing; 
m he stumps are visible the holes for the doweLs bv ivhich they were' 

T nT'ut The hair is gathered in a large knot. Ix-und aLTt 
with a f^et while above the forehead is a jm^ele.1 ornament. s<i badly 
disfigured that it ts difiicult lo sa y just what it is intended to repre- 

♦ Dt (inx^i, TV H4l%iCT!ii System of Clnna, Vnl JJ. jj. 
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sent; it is possible, however, that it is a figui'e of Amitibha, in which 
case'-isie apparently have here a statue of Aval6kit^s’vam, later identi¬ 
fied, prol'rfilily not much before the Ming dynasty (A. D, 1368-1644)» 
with the indigenous Chinese divinity, Kw^n-yin. Depending from 
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the headgear, just behind tlie ears* and falling as far as the shoulders, 
are jeweled pendants, while acr<)ss the bare bosom is festooned a neck- 
Lice, richly ornamented. About the waist is a girdle, and a long ^rf, 
looped twice across the front of the body, falls rather gracefully over 
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Uie right forearm. Ur>on the whole Uie work seems too sophisticated 
to be an original early Chinese concept of a Bfldhisattva. The 
impression which one receives is that the statue is tlie work of one of 
those Indian Bu.Jdhist rntTaks who were consL-mtlv coming to China 
during the first five or six centuries of cur era i or elU that it is a direct 
copy by a Chinese sculptor of an Indian image, pcssibly a diminutive 
one m metal, brought from India by some immigrant priest h is 
ujrfort,unate that we know so little at present regarding the proven- 
icnct.^ qf this irttt^ressUiig statute. 

The latter hah of tlie sixth century was a iieriod of incessant war- 
lare an<I kaleidoscopic change of dyn.asties, mo.st of them of minor 
im,>ort;wee. .i\t length in A. D. ,>81 l.he entire country was reunited 
under the dym^y. which gave place, in .A. D. 618, to tlio great 
Hnu.se of 1 ang. This line oi emperors was founded by a militarv 
adventur^ named Li-vtian. who, upon ascending the throne which he 
wn for himself, tmk the name of Kao Tsu. Under him the land 
ntered upon a jicnod of ije.aw and prosperitv such as it )iad not 

Iricrirthr-’’ T bound- 

.incs .md the mteilectual honsona of the Chinc.se people wore enor¬ 
mously extcndwl, Contact was reestablished with the civiliswl l.miis 

utmmt"''''''ti*r' 7^"^ “'*''-ity was stimulated tf, the 

i mrat VThat die age Pendes was to Athens, or the Augustan 

'be epoch when the emi>erora7f tlie 
Houm of T ang occupied the Dragon Throne, 

It wa.s .luring this periotj that Buddlitri sculpture reachcfl it.s 
nofet development, it was no Kmger felt to he an im^Sioa 

-gral dement ot the social consiiousness, an intrinsic part of the 
h/e m a g^i period. Henceforth statuary begins to shu7 a .leeree 

chd^Trf T- hitherto unatlained, not merelfin 

choice of ^hjects, but in conception and execution as w-cll. 

As IS the case with the earlier periods, we know rcgrcttnblv little 
cernmg statuary m bronsc ,md wood under the T'ang That it 

‘I"*-’ “ ^ frrim the veT^ iw 

rtmiBins that haw come down to ils. prineipaUy in Japanese (illec 

Lions. Clay, hitherto employed for small mortuary fi^ o.^lt 
wom^ and ammals, now a^umed an imponance'biSe u2,77m 
One ct the very greatest works of fictile art in the w<irr,i 

S the T ang penod and now on exhibition in the University 
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Mi^n (Fig. 163). The mortuary figure of a horse, from the same 
shown in Fig. 166, was meant simply for interment with the 
deaii. .and as no doubt the work of an artisan rather tlian that of an 
artist-a copy, it may be at third or fourth hand, rather than an 
onginal concept. Yet even here we see exemplified in .n high degree 
the feeling of the age; the inodeting is strong and forceful and the 
propi^ions are upon the whole very correct. jMvivc all, the spirit 
and fine of a high-bred horse arc amazingly well brought out; 
j. tho ugh s tanding still, the animal seems all aquivcr to fie off. lihe 

l-lddle^ ^ its master vaults into the 

T his sime masteiy of technique, this ease and assunmee in hand¬ 
ling matenals, are found to a wonderful degree in the stone statuary 

eJ^i brilliant epoch. .A nmnber of e^- 

celleni and typical examples of il,e latter the Univeraity Mmietmi 

vrar rTtwo*'^'*”'*'^*^ enough to acquire, paitieiilarly within the past 
(Me of these is a statue (Fig. 167) of heroic proportions, tepre- 

^ctfiilly flowing robes and wearing a jeweled headdress, while about 
^e neck and depending down the fp„u of the body are strings of 

of £ WdCt «this instan'cc. unlike those 

of the statues described above, are of the characteristic Budilhist 

t>po, with h^atly clongatcl tolies decorated with earrings. Save for 
the toss of the nght forearm, the figure is in practically perfect conlli- 
ti^. As is so frequenily the case, in the slump of the missing fom- 
arm is a hole, indicating that the lost member had been carv,^ as a 
^laratc piece and then fartened on with a dowel. Between the 

tiud“*The£elf ‘ "■®* P"»‘»hly a lotus 

bud. The well-poBcd Iwad. with noble, ddieatelv chiscletl features 

.r ‘^P^'^hle wit], the'verv best Sipks 

It i£ ^ any^-hem. Ihc more 

■ Sec anbp^ (j, j J4 
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undoubtedly authentic inscriptions upon three sides of the square 
base block. One of these informs us that a certain monk. Cheng Tao 
by name, who carved this particular inscription, had peiilionetl the 
emperor for his portrait and a tablet, for his monastery, and that his 
requ^t had Itcen graciously granted. The significant part of the 
inscription is of course the date, which reads: “Twenty-third dav of 
the tenth month of the second year of Shen Lung." Now Shen Lung 
IS the regnal title of the emperor Chung Tsung, win. succeeded to the 
throne of the Timgs in the year 684. oidy to he deposetl almost 
immediately by his mother, the Don-ager Empress Wu How, one of 
those tremendously masterful and capable women who more than 
once in the historj- of China have possessed themselves of the reins 
of power. Chung Tsung rEmaiiied in retirement until his mother's 
overUirow m 705. when he was restored to the thnme; eonsctiumtlv 
the dare namett m our inscription corresponds to the year 706 of our 
chronology’. The remaining epigraphs give merely a mimlicr of 
persimal names, without dates, and oliviou-sly were cut at a later time. 

Tiiw. most channing siatuta!, or rather statuettes, prciliably from 
aljoul the same t;eriocl, are shown in Figs. 168 ami 169. These' while 
not forming a pair in the strict sense, are so simdar in feelirig and 
realmcm that they might be by the same sculptor. Owing prin¬ 
cipally to their mucli smaller site, they have not the mai^tv and 
I^wer of the statue just d^-ribed. But what they lack in this respect 
ihty fully niakc up for by an appealing sweetness and tenderness 
of aspect and an almast ethereal gracefulness of pose quite tndescrib- 
siiilir anci i^rely C'tjusJcd anv^’herE^. 

The one of tluse statues shown in Fig. I68 is represented as 
weanng a headdress, which its companion lacks, and its treatment 
in geneiai is shghtly more ornate, the jewelry richer and the cos¬ 
ting more eial-orate. The face. too. is rather licttcr, for instead 
f showing merely the introspective calm so often seen in Buddhist 
images. It is wstwet with life and feeling: its expression, as welt as 
Ire positron of the hwd. bent gracwusly forwarel, show the divinity- 

fort amf idd of the worehiper and offering him com- 

fn othtT r^pccis the two statues are singularly alike. Both are 

and both stiU bear abundant remains of the Zi. blue, d 

ydlow pamt and gold leaf with which they were once adorntl. eS 
lie injunes which they have received are similar, for the forearms of 
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both are lost, as are the long scarves xvhich once fell away gracefully 
on eilher side from dioulders to feet, and traces of the ends of which 
are still to be seen on the surface of the 

It would be difficult to say with any certainty what partictilar 
Bfttlhisattvas are represented by these statues. There is no image of 
Amitfibha borne on the head of either to signify that Aval^kit^*vara 
is meant. In the case of one the head is quite ban?* while in the head¬ 
dress of the other is represented a chaJicc-shapetl object, presumably 
the sacred pAtra or begging bowd of the Buddha, about which marvels 
are told recalling in many ways the cj'cle tjf stories clustering around 
the Holy Grail of Christian It^end. Considering the great part 
plaj'Cd by AvalCkit&;Vara in Chinese BuddhLsm, however, it is gen^ 
erally pretty safe to say that any given statue represents that deity 
unless there is positive eWsleiice to the cxjntrarys and there appears to 
be nothing in ertmection with these two little statues to forbid such 
an idenlificaiion. 

Quite dissimilar in inspiration and execution, but equally great* 
are anotlier pair of statues, of heroic size* TEvhich are believed lo have 
come fmm the Nan-hsien Tung temple* in Honan. Certain features 
in connection with these twxi statues suggest that they are the w’ork 
of that period, al>out the middle of the nintli centurj^ when the Bud¬ 
dhist art of sculpture in China reached its culmination. At aJl events* 
that they are in the veo' best TVng style is certain. There is nothing 
of the archaic or primitive ubtyut them: conception and execution are 
both of the highest order* and show' a thorough sophistication on the 
pan of the sculptor. ITic faces art- partieuiarly fine* evincing a sin¬ 
cerity and nobility and majesty as far remov'etl as can well be im¬ 
agined from the simpering insipidity of the (Xmntenanccs of many 
of the slat tics of a later day. While belonging to an entirely different 
province of art. the impression given by the faces of tlicse statues is 
very nearly the same that one gets from the face of the Lo-han^—an 
impression 'jf strength of moral purpose and intense concent ration 
upon si>iritual things. 

One of these statues (Fig, 170) W'cars in its headdress a . little 
imrige of Amii^bha* and as in (ither respects the tw-o arc very nearly 
7 .jkc it is probable that both arc intended as niamfestations of Aval6- 
kitfe'vara. In both the left hand is missing, so that we arc unable to 
say just what mental attitude on the part of the divinity its position 
(mudrfl) symlK>lized, The jcw'elry is richer and more minutely 

^ See Fig- 
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UTjrked out, cl st? costuming more elaborate than in any of tJie preceding 
examples. Both statues were once painiedt fur in spite of the long 
weatliering which they liave undergone, and which has ttxmed to a 
deep rich browm much of the surface of the very hard stone from 
which they are carved, traces of green and blue and red pigment are 
si ill visible. 

With these two statues may be compared that of a Buddhist 
priest l Pig. 171) believed Ui l>e from the same temple, and similar in 
nwiny points oi technique, but absolutely unlike in inspiration and 
apparently earlier in point <)f tune* Tlie subject of this statue wsts not 
one of Un.>se superhuman beings whose representations wt have thus 
far been considering, Imt a monk, though doubtless one of special 
reputation for ^nctity, or he W'ould hardly hav^e been chosen for 
^mortalizatmn in stone. Tltough more arcliaic in some respects, as 
in the tmaimenti fjf the iirai>ery, than the two statues just cLescribed, 
and differing from these in proportions, it is v^ry little if at all inferior 
to these masterpieces as a work of art. ^rhe very simpliciiv of Llie 
tmatuieni emphasizes sJI the more strongly the thing that the sculotor 
was ii^dng to bring out^the depth of the monk's abstraction. tJie 
intensity of his concentration upon his lask of self mastery'. Between 
his hands he reverently holds up. as if for inspiration, a mystic 
jewel, symbolic of the Sacred Uw whose mandates he is striving lo 
follow. His slightly upturned fate and his eyes closet! to all mundane 
considerations carry' lujt admirabiy the thought in die mind of the 
.sculptor. Because of its very humanness this statue has a greater 
appeal tlian an<jihvr of greater elaljoration of lietail and facility 
of technique, but with less purity of inspiration ami ^ncerity and 
simpiiciiy of expression. 

Many causes contributed to the decay of sculpture in China after 
the ninth cent my*. One of the chief of these ivas undoubtedly the 
great rc\ival l-onfucianism rtunng the Sung dynast v ( A. D. 96D- 
l2Hfn. Enough has been said lo shew how verv closely related was 
CThmese sculpture io the BudrlHst faith. But Buddhism li^d from 
the ttirhest tunes met nith biiter opposition from the Confudamets, 
and ivhtn the latter finally won the detnry and secured for tliem- 
s<.*lvcs that jifKiitimi of influence and power which thev hatij retamed 
^ve for mtervaH^ ever since. Buddhism and Burldhist art alike fell 
from Lhesr former high estate. 


ihnt ^aiUrpaU tlturn^ tltc tTatiii) dyiinsiy, n81>-l36^ A. D whm 
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Persecii [ iona f>f Buddhism there had often been* rhoujfh these 
tnuk chtefiy tJie form of attacks upon the conventual system upon 
which Uu* faidi is Uaserl, and wen- not inspired hy religious hatred. 
The mstterHif-fact Chinese mind saw no sulflcient reason wliy tens 
of thousands of aL‘le4w)<lied men and women shonlrl be allowed to 
wiilulraw Lhc-mselv^e^j fmm productive secular life, or why milJiuns in 
money shoutd be mten out of drctilatioii to be cast into images not 
only of bivjnjM,* luit also of the more precious metals. In general the 
IXTTsecutors contented themselves with desiroving the rcUgimis foun^ 
datiOTis, melting di>wn tile imagcii of meial, hitmmg those of wood and 
smashing the ones in stone, and comiieliing the monks and nuiis to 
reium to the wurld and to work for a h’ving. In many cases, how* 
ov'cr, especially where the clergt-' were suspcctihl of being ml livers, 
there were appall mg slaughters, After a numlicr of mincjr persecu¬ 
tions in earlier centuries came a great one, under tlic emperor Wu 
Tstmg (841^7), when 4.600 convents and 40,000 smaller founda¬ 
tions were utterly destroyed and over a tpiarter of a million men and 
women ctimpeilerl to exchange a religious ft?r a secular career. The 
enormous l^ded prciperlies of the sect w-tre confiscated to the state, 
the bronze images and bells were meketl douti into "cash, ' and the 
K«4d and silver were tumcfl into the rmpcnal tmaSLlr^^ Immense 
numbers of Buddhist statues of all sorts must have been destroyed 
during the course of ihis persecution, whicli came just at a time when 
Buiblhist statuary had reached its highest point of development, 
O-nfudanisni had not only this directly destnictive iniluenec 
upon Buddhist art, bin it als<i exertwi an indirect one of vastly grE^'e^ 

effect. During the 1 aag^dynasty the mitional Chinese character was 
one of progri?ssiveness and receptivity and eagi'mess to acquire new 
ideas and points of view. Conuicianism, however, as Is well known, 
is based upon a regard for the i>ast which refuses to allow that anv- 
deviation from the ways of the ancients can be aught but injurious 
and wr-m^. Consequently ^dih the establishment of the C^nfucian 
philosophy as the guiding principle of the sUitc, under the Sung 
emjjcrorB, the national temperamenL began to lose its ekstieitv and to 
crystalluie and hanlen. Progress largely ceased I although by no 
meams s<i absolutely as is olten stated by people who talk about the 
unchanging East" ^viLh mure Hucnc>' than ktiowledgej. Successful 
imtation of ancient masterpieces tiecamc the ideal and ambition of 
the artist Even statues of Buddhist origin from now on are in 
general animated, if they can be said to be animated at all, by that 
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devotion to Uie standards of antiquiiy which ts so pmniinent a char¬ 
acteristic of Confucianism, Instcai] of being <jnginal creations, they 
are in most instiinces mere lifeless copies of the great statuary of Wei 
anil T’ang, which for its part was inspired by a and \’ivif\'ing 
faith in one of the world's great religions. 'That Chinese artists of 
later times have been capable of as great work as ever, as far as tech¬ 
nique and the handling of materials are ajneemet!, is shown by such 
works as the colossal statues, already mentioned, w'hich line the 
approaches W the Ming Tombs, or the large figures in gilt br<jnze w'hich 
have been produced in Lhc j>asi fiv^c hundred years. The work on 
these is often gowl, the decoration not infrequently fine and the gen¬ 
eral omr mental effect at times exquieiie. It is only lack of originality 
that causes them to kill short o( the highest excellence. 

'This is well illustrated by a Chinese Buddhist statue i.Fig. I72J 
of the Ming dynasty i l.t68^1{)44l, of heroic ske, which may be 
regarded as an exceptionally good example of its ckiss. Tins statue, 
representing sfjme Buddhist diviniiy, perhaps Amitilbha,^ is of gilt 
bronze, much lamished and worn in the ocurse of centuries, and 
shows the diviulLV seated in conventional erwss-iegged attitude upon 
a lotus jictlestal of the same material. The Buddha wears the crown 
with the five jeweled peaks, each peak containing a small Binldha 
figure,’ and the position of Ins Iiands tells u.s that he is in the act of 
expmncling the sacted truths. The flow^ing garments, which still 
retain a g<xx] deal <d their gold plating, are decorated ^N’ith broad 
Ixirdersof chiseled ornamentation in theway of flomj patterns mingled 
with Buddlust emblems, in the liest of taste, while the bosom of the 
divinity bears outlined upon it a swastika, I’here is little tangible tn 
criticize in this figure and much to praise. Yet a comparison of it 
with any of the examples of Lhc great pcriml of Chinese art instantly 
reveals something wanting. There is no lack of skill on the part of 
the artist, Pnjbably in matters of technique ho had a greater facility 
than his predecessor of Wei or T'aug, Nevertheless his work is want¬ 
ing in that quality of original inspiration which \utalizes the art of 
those earlier pericxls, and which, as this very inadequate sketch 
of Chinese sculpture has endeavonxi to show, ranks it with the 
products of the very greatest scliools of art that the w'orld has ever 
producod. C. B. 


' Sec ante, p. 134. 
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[SHTAR‘S JOURNEY TO HELL 

T he Ic^fi of tbe journey of Ishtar to the world, in quest 
of her lover, the dying goii of vegetaiirrii Tamniuz, forms one 
of the most beautiful episodes in story and in. verse in Babvdo- 
nian literaiure. 

llie Museum has part of a Sumerian version of this story, 
I tUlI recently the only known version has been that of the 
lamous text of the Asurbainpal library from Xiije\’^eh possessed by the 
Britisfi Museum, redacted in pure Somitic, It has Ijecn ju>tiy 
regarded as of the finest liteniiy^ productions of antiquity. The 
\uie%'iie text was copied by the scribes ce Asurbanipal in sdhec Eahv- 
loniaii lihrary, and has come down to us slightly damaged on the 
obvtTac. 'ITie Temple nr Pakce library at Assur, the ancient capitol 
of Ass^Tia. rccenily excavated by the German Expedition, also 
ptjssi^d a copy of this poem: this copy is now published by Dr. 
Ebcling in the (ifhctal publications of the Berlin Museum and 
restores nearly the entire text. The Semitic Babylonian version has 
nut Iieeii recovered. It has been, howevuT, commonly supposed that 
the poein orighiattd in Babylonia and was Em cxrniposed in Semitic. 
Tlic tw'o A^yrian texts contain about one hundred and forty lines. 

The origin of tlie legend itself is known to have been Siberian 
siy far as Babylonian religion is concerned. It was originally sim¬ 
ilar to the Egjmtian form of thLs myth in which Isis, the mother 
goddess, m the sLsict of Osiris, the dying gotb Through Semitic 
influence the myth in Babylonia became composite, the Sumerian 
tradiium being largely given up in favor of the Semitic view in 
which the earth goddess was the mother of Tammux, The ongmal 
Sumerian name of this immaiTiwl earth goddess was Gestin. or 
gt^dess of the vine, but a name almosi equally old was Innini, 
heavenly queen/* In the Sumerian myth she is usually referred 
to as Innini, The Semites identified her with their own gtxldess 
Ishtar and subsiiluted her name for the Sumerian appellative in 
the Stunjtic poem. 

The story lolrl ihrcwghaut amiquity of the descent of the vraep- 
wg mother goddess into tlie "Land of Return" to search for her 
depart^ son and lo ver Tanimux 1 the western and Greek Adonis) cer¬ 
tainly belongs to the original Sumerian tradition, as has been proven 
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by interesting tablet of the Nippur collection ia Constantinople. 
Tlie myth has almost certainly an astronomical origin, being based 
upon the Simierian identification^of Innini mth Sirius Major or the 
Dog Star, This star was invisible for about two months of the j^ar 



Piii Clay StatiicttB of tohuur witJl her Infant Smi Tammus. 
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in the hot teason when the god of vegetation was said to perish annu¬ 
ally as a child cast adrift on the waters of the Euphrates, The ancients 
supposed that celestial bodies journeyed in tlarkness across the lower 
world during their periods of invisibility. Hence, writh the disappear¬ 
ance of her star Sirius, they inferred that the goddess also took her 
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into that land of the d^d Vfhose seven gales leaned the entrance 
to all save the souls of those that died. 

Fortunately this Museum possesses at leasit one tablet of a 
Sumerian poem on tlie same subject. The tablet consists of two 
fragments now joined UlOSS + l 1064 , 1 . 

The Ghvcise is completely obliterated, but at the bottom the 
name of the goddess of the lower world Erish-ki(?)gal{?) can be 
read. I'he re\’ersc carries twenty-diree well-preserved lines and 
contains that part of the poem wJiich describes the passage of the 
first four gates of Arallu, or the lower world. We are here in the 
midst of the legend W'here Timini commands the watchman of the 
seven gates to give her passage into the presence of the queen of 
A rah in where she has secured the sleeping Tammuz. The passage 
is as follows. 


To the cotnnmnd of hts mietress tic gave heed 
He ilrw the t>olt$ of the sei'ec gates of earth 

(►f the gmat gate “'gate of misery' of the low^ worid ’“—its he 

To the hoh' luniai he spoke; 

"'O Iimiai enter 
O Innini m liiinc entering 
A measuring rod of lapis laauiJi (tajee?).” 

In causm* W lo entef by Uu fim Kate, the liUei anO high crown of her head 

be roTinvcd. 

" Wliy is jiho said 

" Paia on, 0 Innins. ilie dticrees of tht; low'or tfiTarid fart? thus ■jrdairad) 
Inntni, die laws uf the lower world truly are tliy command." 

to causing h<T to enter the second gate, the ' . , „f forehead the 

(wotehl -TTian reuiovetL 
"U^by fe this?" Bho said 

I*ass on, O limini. the decrees of the lower world (are rhus ordained), 
the Iain'S of the lower ivTjrld truly are thy comniand. 

he.- ir ber Ui cqUt hy the tJmd gale, the double erimmai^-iewds from 

her sliaulders tlie (waieh) -maji fdno\*etl. 

"Why is this?" alia satrl 

Pass on, O Innim, the decrees of the tower wt>fk1 fare thus ordamed), 
limtm, ^ LiWTr of Uit lower world trtUy are thy command." 

In causing her u> enter the fourtfi gate. 

Hctc the tahlet writing ceases and tht- remainder of the reverae is 

ett tmmsen eti. T he text Ihtts leaves us in medias res, so that we are 

^pel bI to inter the continuance of the poem on another tablet. 

* 1 “"’ written on three tablets, of which Ni 

11 OHa IS the first. 
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The Semitic poem h obviously^ based upon this Sumerian nnginaL 
The extraordinary fact is that the Assyrian ve^ons aJc not bilingual. 
Wo are bound to infer that the Semites expanded tlie original version 
to such extent that it became an independent product of the Semitic 
mind. Since they did not employ the poem in public religious cere¬ 
monies, the adlierencc to the bilingual form was no longer imperative. 
At any rate, the Nippur library contained a complete Suineriim poem 
based on the myth of the I>escent of Innani or Ishtar, TJmt consti¬ 
tutes one of the most important arclueologicai discoveries yet made in 
the University Musetma collection. 

S. U 
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THE BAGOBO 

Some Notes os a Lately At-QuiiiED Coli^ction 

^ ^ ^T^HE owners of theise ** says an old writer, speaking of 

the south tun Philippines about a century and a half after 
Alagellan, "are those who people the Tnoufitains,," lia^dng 
retreated thither before invasions of mtiru vigormts tribes iMoro), 
who hold the coasts and ^^bear themselves among those people as 
princes-” The Bagobo still "people the moimtains" of Mindanao 
between the crest of the range w hich culminates in the volcanic Alt, 
Apo, the highest peak in the Philippines, and the waters at the w’esi^ 
em side of the head of the Gulf of Davao. They form a population 
of some ten or twelve thousand, still largely pagan; since the Amer¬ 
ican occupation of the islands,, a considerable number have been 
induced to settle in the lowlands between their original mountain 
fastnesses and the coast. 

The Bagobo do not seem to differ greatly from other Malays in 
appearance. They are short and slim, broad-headed and of a bght 
reddish-hn^wn complexion- These characteristics are said to be cam- 
mon to all tlie tribes about the Gulf of Davao^ though individuals 
are found* espctiially Uiwarrl the interior, who show marked traces of 
intermarriage vdth Negritos, Tlic AtS.* to the north and northeast 
of the BagulKi, have been called Negritos by some observers j and 
there are said to be Pygmies in the Samal Islands of the Gulf. 

Various pltases of the life of these people are well illustrated by 
many of the objects included in a htge collection made among the 
Bagobo within recent years, and lately acquired by the Museum. 

The Bagolxv are a settled people, practicing agriculture as well 
as hunting and fishing. Their chief crop is rice, which they grow in 
clearings on the niotmta.in sides. Since this grain is their staple food, 
the whole rouiitie tji its cultivation is most chiacly bound up with their 
religious IxJicfs am] practices, Wlicti, in December, Orion appears 
in the sky, this is the signal for the celebration of tlie great yearly sac^ 
rifice and for making all things ready for the rice-planting. Offerings 
of rice cooked in bamb™ tubes—pots must not be used for this pur¬ 
pose-are made at the smith’s forge, to which the men bring their 
working knives and other ttxils used in connection with the culliva- 
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lion or de^ng of ihe fields. Then the sniitli calls on his patron spirit 
lo come and eai of ihe ftx)d and accept the toots here «.levoted to him. 
Tliese liK»ls ivUl he used in field work, although they now beltmg to 
the spirit* and compemsation must be made to him if a toife be sold or 
othmvise disposctl of. For the next three days no man must do any 
w<>rk* At the enf] of that time the warlteis go to the fields and set up 
in the middle of each a receptacle containing an offering of areca nuts 
intended for Maniima, the Creator. In return for this. Manama is 
expected to keep mischievous spirits out of the field, to grant health, 
large crops and riches to the owner. 

Then, if it is a new field—^and the incessant mcrciaclimerits of 
cogoii grass make frequent new clearings necessan^—the trees and 
brusJi are cut down and burnt. But no soil must be broken nor any 
further preiianitions made for planting until the constdkttion Marara 
appears in tlie sky in April, 

Prayers and ofTorings to Manama and to the food spirit Taragomi 
precede the actual cr;irmc?nctTncnt of planting operations. Hie rices 
planter consists of a tong shaft, to one end of which is attached a nar- 
m\v inm blade, the other end having fastened to it a dapper of split 
b^imhco, Tlie men make shallow holes in the gn^und W'itJv these 
implemt^nts, the women follotving and dropping into the holes the 
s<ed, over which they scrape the loosened soil with their feet. Tlic 
purpose iA tile clappers is obscure j perhaps thej* are intended to 
frigliter4 away ilbdisposefl sjjiriis, or it may be that the noise made 
by them as the planters strike Ihe ground is pleasing to the guarrlian 
spirit of the field. 

.According Ur the Jesmi Father Gisbert, ^Tiling in ^^{86, a feast 
accompanied E*y the sacrifice of a human victim was held before the 
planting. Or. Cole is doubtful whether anv such Sacrifice actKjm- 
jjitnkni the rice planting ceremonies. I'^athcn- Gtsbert, however, is 
quite explicit (m this point: aiifi from Dr. Cole's descrip Lion of "the 
groaiest of all Bagobo ceremonies—the Gmemri^ which is stated 
Pi Kl- held "within ihree or four months after the appearance of the 
cxinstellation Balatik (Orion j, L t*., just about tlw time when the 
rk't^-planting would commiince, it appears that a human sacrifice was 
formerly made as a part of this ceremony. This coincidence in time 
anti ceruiifi details oi the ceremony, as well as the fact that one of its 
objects is said to be "to so gratify the spirits that they will pleased 
1-0 increase the wealth of all the people/' make it seem more than 
probable that the Giitem, the *' annual sacrifice, *' anti the rice-planting 
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festtv;il all form part of a scries of riinal perfotnianccs connected 
the spring activities loolcmg to the ensuring of an adequate food 
supply. 

AcconJing to Father Gisbert^ the feast fjcforc the sowing, which he 
describes as *'a crnninal arud repugnant trago-comedy/" was held in 
the woods* A slave—the victim—was bound and the celebrants 
pei1tnTnc<! a sort of wild dance arountJ him* shouting and striking the 
%nctim one after another until the iKidy Wiu; cut into small pieces. 
They then repaired to the liouse of the chief, bearing branches of 
trees, which " they place in a large Ijamboo, not only the chief adorn¬ 
ment but the altar of the house/' Tlien followed a feast, at which 
apparently the only essential formality consisted in the appeal of the 
datu 'ir chief to "the great dcnioti called Darago." Tlie datn stood 
near the b^unboo '*aluir/‘ holding a vessel of sugar-cane Mtne, and 
said: Darago* we arc making you this feast mth great gocid-wil] and 
gladness, offering you the blood of the sacrifice which we have made, 
and this wnc which we drink, that you may be our friend^ accom¬ 
pany tis, and be propitious in our wars/’ 

The bamboo "altar " t<f Fatlier Gislien is evidently the paiannan 
of Dr. Goles—two poles of bamlxxj, *' one mnc. the other eight sections 
long." These are decorated with shavingSt "stripsof palm or bainl.>oo 
leaves and cloth or palm-leaf streamers/' They arc dedicated to 
Mandarangan and Darago^ a mole and a female spirit* liusband and 
wife, the patn>ns of warriors* who dwell in ^Mt. Apo—the longer pole 
Ixhng that of Mandarangan. the shorter* of Darago* To these pales 
are attached the skulls of enemies killed in a racsent raid* The blood 
of a cliicken sacrificed by the datu or chief magani t warrior) is sprin- 
Ided on the poles—tins k a modern substitute f<ir the blood of a human 
victim and, liw’ sacrifice having been made* the men and boys 
gather round the poles "and yell lustily/’ ts then partaken of 

by the company, portions toeing offered to the supreme being and lo 
various other spirits. 

ITten ihemagani, <ine after the other* holding on to the patannan, 
recite the ■warlike deeds they have perionncd, and enumerate tliEir 
killings and captives. This is followed by more feiiSting and by danc¬ 
ing t<j the music of the agongs. 

The second day of the festival is the wtamen's rlay, and the 
mabalian* or shamaness. plays a much more important rdle in the 
proccedings than the first day, Tlie women make offerings of 
garments and of betel to certain t^irits* and dance before them to the 
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music of small agongs. Towards the end of the day the mal^alian 
aprinkles the heads of the women with drops shaken from leaves dipped 
into an old agong filled wiUi water, ijraying the spirits to give to their 
worshipers ‘a gooti mind and habit/' 

The 'women are the weavers. They make beautiful hemp cloths 
ein a primitive loom of a type tountl at various points on Ijoth sides of 
the Indian froro the Congo to A^iicronesia. A saddle" of 

carvetl wood pasf^ biihind tlte weaver and is attached to a rfxl in 
frt>nt fif her lx>dy. Frtam this rrxl the threada of the w;irp extentl to a 
bamboo beam fixcil ht)ri2onlalIy to the wad of the house. The 
weaver sits on tlie grriund in such a position as to keep the warp 
threads stretched taut. These liave previously I>ecrj stretched verti^ 
caliyon a bambrxjframe and portions of them in groups 

by being wound tightly with lu-mp fibre according to a regular pattern. 
The threads are then removed from the tying frame and places! in the 
dye, so that the uncovered portion takes ihe th^sired color, Tltis pro¬ 
cess may be repeated until a [lattem in two or three colors appears 
on the warp* w'hidi is then tmn.'sferrec! to the loom. 

A variant of this method of dyeing is practictx] by the Kulaman 
(Marnot)o) who live to the scaiih of the Bsgoho. ^I'hey "reser\''e'" a 
pattern by stitching hemp Llitead dosely uj; tlie finished doth, which 
is then plat*ed in the dye. ^Mien the tmreserved portions of the ckith 
have absorbed the color the piece is removed from the bath and 
allcwed b:* ilry. The stitching having Ijeeii removed, the rcscr\’'ed 
pattern appears in the natural color of the hemp fibre. Thu Bagof>o 
procure ihis cloth by trade from The Kulamnn, as they do iilst) fine 
embrrjHUTcd jackets frrjtn their other neighliors the Bilaan, 

Similar methods of '*reserving" portions of the warj>. or the 
doth, from the so as ti> form u pattern are follow’^ed ui 
Africa among ^mc tribes of the Kasai River basin, in rndti-Chma by 
the Khmer Ni (>aiiibodia, and iit java and Borneo. The igonjt loom 
is almost the counterpart of tliat of Lliu Bagolio. 

A somcw hai dilTcTunt ntcxlt* of reserving a design-—on finished 
clt)th~is that uised. by the makers of the magani's head-kererhief. 
This bntcnch of die weadng industry h a -specialty of the mabalinn or 
shditiauc'ifs- rhu- kerchief is woven of cotton tliread procuicd from 
Chines-e iTaders. iL is dycfi a dark TvddislY-biiowTt* idler portions of 
the dt'tli have been ruserv^e<l ^3^ being caught up and closdy overtied 
wirii hump fibre. Wht^n tl\e fibres are remcjved an ehdiijriiLc pattern 
outlined in small white rings appean; against the red background. 
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The magatii wear suits of hcTup cloth dyed a dark red—blood 
color. A trtau who has killed iwo persons becomes, by that aci, a 
n>agani, and is entitled to wear the kerchief. \Mien be has killed four, 
he may assume trousers of blood color: and the taking of six lives gives 
him the right to a tomplcie bkwjd-red suit. 'I'lie mabalian* on account 
of tlietr ability to weave and dye the magani's head-kerchief, are under 
the spc?cia] protecilon of tfte patron spirit of weavers, anti are the only 
people besides the magani tvho are allowed to wear garments of lin- 
Limbus. the blood^red cloth. At any rate, the wearing of this cloth 
was formerly so restricted, but it seems that the privilege is now 
extended to other vvomcn of rank and to the young sons of chiefs^ 

Tlie dress oi the men consists of a shoa tightly-fitting jacket, 
open in front, and vety' short tight trunks. The ucimen's jackets are 
similar In sliape to tho^ of the men. but they are dosed in front so 
that they have to te clipped on over the head* I'he women wear also 
a tube skirt, of the same uidth threughout, like a sack. The Jackets 
of both men and women are richly oniamentcd with shell discs* glass 
f>cads or embroitleiy. I1ie men a kerchief, foldttl and tied, on 
tlieir [leads; a woman's coiffure is embellMitd with head-inemsted 
ccimhs cut out of w'ootl. from which hang heavy fesiaotis fjeadx. 

Botli men and wfmten wx^ar ear^plugs connected under the cliin 
by tminercus varicolored strings of beads. Men who can afford it 
have their ear*plugs made of ivf>r\' imported from Borneo. Chains 
and strings ami woven hands of beadwork hang in grenL profusion 
about the necks oi both men and women. The large flat carrv'ing^- 
flags worn by men on iJieir Ijadcs and the small trinket-baskets of the 
women are elaborately ornamented witli beadwork also. The effect of 
the costume w'ith its wt^th of brigluty colored ornament is strikingly 
picturestiue, and must form, with its W'eajrcr, an ensemble admiratitv in 
keeping rvith the tropical conditions of atmosphere and landscape and 
tlluminaiion. 

Amis and Tegs are laden with bracelets and bangles of brass* of 
shell* of cunningly woven vegetable tendrils and fibres. 'Tlie art of 
brass founfiing. and of casting by the circ pertlue process, has evi- 
<lenOy l>een leami firom the Morf^s, as is shown especially bv the 
examples of brass betel boxes m the collection. 

In hunting, besides the ortlinari,^ spear or lance* which is also a 
w'eap<jn tjf war, a harpoon is userl. When the head of LhL^ weapon 
enters the body of a running deer, it becomes detached trom the shaft, 
which is thus left ilanglmg by the cord which attaches it to the iieail. 
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until it liecoTiies t-ntangltfd in the brush and places ttie wounded ani¬ 
mal at the mercy of the hunter. 

Wild fowl are captured by means of a snare used in oontiection 
with a decoy binl—a tame rooster, ti«i to a tree in the jungle and sur¬ 
rounded by a number of mnning nooses of rattan attached lo a cord 
of the same niaterial. The croudng of the rooster attracts the wild 
birds, ivliich approach to investigate and become ensnared in the 
noo6cs. The tnippcr carries his rooster to iIk" jungle in a flat basket 
IS attached a rcctiptacle for tlic coaled rattan cord with its 


to w 
nooses. 
The 


principal weapons of tlie Bagobo warrior are spear and 
kmte. There arv scv^ml forms of both weapons in the collection; 
the knives mduding several fine examples of the i.ypictd Malay kris' 
Shields arc either rrnmd or oblong. 'Ihc round shield is pmciicaHy 
^mtical with those carried by some Javanesr trilies and by the M<iros 
They have the bow. but seem to place little Telmnce on it in watfare. 
An attack Jiegins with the hurling of spears. This is, however, merely 

a pretauian^ to the real oombat, which h carried on at close quarters 
wth the knife. 

From Father Gisbert’s account, quoted afiove. of the spring feast 
jcfore the nee s<.>wing, it w'ould setan that Darago was regarded as the 
pa^i of uairioTs-sacrillccd so that he might be propitious to the 
tnbe ai war. Father Gilbert goes on to say that the ceremony was 
concluderl by a kind nf h'luny in which were recited the names of '‘all 
the most celebrated D^magos/’ Elsewhere tie says: There h no 
i^chfria in which they do not annually make their feasts to the 
d<^inf.T^Busao. Mandamngan or Darago, fw they are wont to give 
lum the^e and many nthcr names/' Again; Mftnikiriijigaii lives 
in Apo as m his throne of ismnke and Tire/^ Fnwn the^e and other 
statements al>6ut the and -demons” of the Bagolio. it would 

npp^ that there was no liitle confusion in the mind of the gtvod 
lather as lo the names and functions of the dignities in the Bagobo 
dJympus. His attempt to establish a hard and f.'i/st line of deav^Ee 
l^twcen the BagoT>o jKiwms of gooti and of eril ontv serves to make 
this confusion worse cemfounded, and brings him to the airiomcon- 
c lunon that although they recognize a God who is verv' good and 

believe that both in this life and in the 
other they l>cKmg to devil - [Mandarangan, Darago, Busao?), who 
yet claims only one of the two sc^uls of a man when he dies, the other 
going to heaven.- It b this-devdl-whom Father Gisbert makes 
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Ti?sporisibfe for the human satTifices, which, he says, are propitiator)^ 
or precaucionary, intended to avert ov'il by glutting with blood the 
aullior of evil, on the principle, apparently, that ^'like cures like,'* 

A more consistent and systematic account oi Esgotwj beliefs is 
given by Ilr. C-ole, who, as already mentioned, treats Mandarangim 
and Damgo as two ^listinct spirits, man and wife. He states defi* 
nitcly Uiat they are the patrons of warriors and, here agreeing with 
Father Gisbert, dwellers in the ‘‘great fissure of Mt. Apo." 

The head of the Bagobo is datu of Cilwlan, who has under him 
minor datu, nommaily, at least, subject to his authority. He has. or 
had until recently, piiwer of life and death fiver the tribesmen, modi¬ 
fied only by his respect for the customar}^ kw handed down fmm the 
ancestors and binding him in common with tljc rest of the tribe. 

The remainder of the Bagotjo beJong to two classes—freemen 
and slaves. \Yomert and children captured in war become the slaves 
of their captors. But the servile class rapidly tends to became 
merged with the class of freemen; a woman who bears a child to lier 
master is commonly freed, and in any ca.se hiirr diildrcn are regarded 
as free and Eegitimate inheritors of their fatlieris projx-rty, 

A freeman's chief ambition is to become a magani, and be known 
as such by his distinctive garments- The magauFs victims are not 
necessarily members of a hostile tribe: a man may count two in his 
score for the slaying of an unfaithful wife and her lover: and even 
one of his own townsfolk, if killed in fair fight, will go to increase his 
tally. 

I he mabahau form a priestly caste consisting principally of 
women, although men are not barred from its ranks. The call to l>e- 
come a niabalian comes—ssomeiimes at an advanced age—in a vision, 
or from other mabaUan to whom the spirits have designated the per¬ 
son chosen for the office, She is pliyridan. midwife, builder of shrines, 
conductor of ceremonies, intermcdiaiy between gotls and men: and, 
in a society in ivhich prowess as a warrior is the key to soda! advance¬ 
ment and the gaining of the favor of the gods most courted, she, as is 
fitting, is the only skilled artificer of the msignia of the fighting man, 
an cl alone is privileged to flaunt in her own clothing the glaring tint 
that marks the man of blood. 


H- U. H, 


NOTES 


The foUowing gifts have received since the last number of 
the Joi;iiNAL went to press. 

From Mr. Charles L. Frecr» a photographic reproduction of his 
great masterpiece of Chinese painting, a landscape by Ma V\iaHt 
the great master of the Sung D^masty, 

Messrs, Lai-Yuan & Company (Mr* C, T* Ux>) have presented 
to the Museum an exceptionally fine Chinese Incttuer screen made 
during the Ming Dynastjv 

Mrs. George R. fCurrie has presentetl an embroidered pouch 
made by the Taku Indians. 

Mr. WiUiam H. Mechling has presented to the Museum a 
series of Mexican cloths and a pair of moccasins. 

The fdlowng purchases have been made. 

Two large Chinese stone statues made during the T'ang Dynasty. 

A Cliinese painting representing The Subjugation of the Deluge, 

dated in 1587. 

A Chinese bronze temple Ml, 

A collection of North jVmerican atone implements chiefly from 
Eastern United States. 

A collection of ethnological material chiefly from the Southwest 

and from the Plains area. 

A collection of Tlinkit rattles and masks. 

An Eskimo collection from the vicinity of Cape Lssbume. 

The last four collections mentioned were purdiased through the 
generosity of Mr. John Waiiamaker, who has also made it possible 
for the Museum to increase the collections fram the Northwest 
C^xist of America by maintainiiig an expedition in the field. 

The collections tUxade by Mr. Bishop in China have arrived at 
the Museum. They consist chiefly of prjttery^ figures and pottery 
vessels of the Han and T*ang Dynasties, as well as bronzes of these 
and of earlier periods. One of the most interesting specimens in 
the collection is a Japanese large clay sarcophagus of the prehistoric 
period. 
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A recent addUion to the Miujeuni library is the original manu- 
script of a journal kei^t by a Japanese official at tire close of the 
eighteenth century while on a tour of inspection ainong the Ainu 
aborigines of the islajid. of Vezo^ TJiere are in all six volumes, of 
wliich the first thnst* contain a record nf events day by rky from 
Mandi, 1799* when the writer and his party set out from" Vedo, 
imiil their return lo the capital in tile follci^g September* The 
other three volumes are devoted lo a series of excellent water-color 
sketches of the aborigines and their manner of life. Architecture, 
house furniture* costmnes, utensils* w'capons. mtlustries* sports* 
games, feasts* are all portrayed with the mosi painstaking accuracy* 
and with a life and vigor which prove that the journalist was a tal¬ 
ented artist as well as a keen observer. The manuscript promises 
to be of consiilenitde value m tlimwing additional light upon a once 
powerful but now nearly extinct race, at a period when their culture 
was very much h-ss modified by contact with outsiders than is the 
case today*, This intcrestirig and valuable dncunrteni was acquired 

by Mr* Bishop while engagerl upon the work of tlie Expetlition to 
the Tar East. 

Repirts from the Eckley B. Coxe, Jr. Expedition in Egt^t 
lia\*e continued 1 during tho summer* to show important rlevelop- 
ments in the excavations of the great palace of Mcmepiah at Mem¬ 
phis. The work for the season w'as discontinued at the end of 
June* 


lx:tters from Mr. Alexander Scott contain mteresting reports 
cm the progress of arch^oUigtcal research in Lidia and 4 if the work 
ilmt IS being done there 1/y the Director^CTmcrel of Antitiuities. Sir 

John Marshall, Mr. Scott has betm successful in his researches on 
behalf of the \Museiim. 


^ tr. Rof>ert Burkitt has continued during the sunaner his studies 
w Guatemala ,\znong other things he has begun a collection of 
the legends, folk tales and incantations of the Kekchi Indians. 


Dr. E. . Hnwhes was engaged during the summer in making 
ex^vauons on behalf of the Museum at Tuckerton in New Jersey, 
where he fotmd etudences of ancient pile dweUings on a site which 
had previously been partly explored by Mr. Frank Hamilton Cushing. 
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Mr- H. V. Hall has been appt^inted Assistant Cumtor of the 
Section of General Ethnology, 

Prof. A. Saj^ce, of Oxford and Edinbm^h, mUed the Museum 
in August and remained, through September studying the collec¬ 
tions of the Museum and copying a series of Cap|>adc»cian tablets in 
the collections of the Babylonian Section. This eminent scholar was 
on his way to Japan, where he has l^een invited by the Japanese 
government to deliver a series of lectures before the Im penal 
University. 


Dr. Stephen H. Langdon. of fJxfoTxl. axrived at the Museum early 
in August and si>ent that month as well as September in collating 
tablets which he copied on a former visit, and in ct^pying otliers of 
the same series for a volume of Liturgical Texts which he has just 
completed. 

Dr. Langdon has been appointetl Curator of the Babylonian 
Section. 

Mr. William Churchill, eminent philologist and autlior of books 
on the South Pacific, has been at work in the Museum since April 
until the present time, making a special study of the Poljnesian 
coEections. Mr. ChurchUl. whose knowledge of the peoples of the 
Pacific, acquired w'hen he occupied the pcsst of Consul-General in 
Sameva and during years of travel and study, is very great, has ren¬ 
dered valuable ser^nce to the Museum in helping to classify its South 
Pacific collections. He has now in preparation a monograph upon 
the Polyneskm dubs in the Mtiaeuni collection. 

The following memorandum by Mr. Churchill is of Interest. 

** You iiave succeeded in acquiring a collection of the ethntca of 
PoI>mcsia, Micronesia and Mdanesia which in the mere number of 
pieces ranks \rith the foremost assembling of hnidt materiai. Nor 
is mere number the prirjcipal thing whicli is to be recorded of iliis 
collection* Many of the objects Jire extremely rare and for that 
reason of the utmost value in the study of the arts and crafts of the 
Pacific islanders. Several of your pieces seem to me to he unique, 
at lea.st they are new to my acquamtaiice and are not recorded in 
the work of EdgC’Partington and later recorders of the life of these 
islands. 
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** Your collection from that most m>'^terious and cngagmg site* 
Easter Island, is among the best ifi the world. Except for the mas^ 
sive statues and the excessively rare hierogUpliSt F find that you have 
examples of all the forms of the art of that islaiid. At any time when 
it is coni'cmeat you could acquire examples of the statues if it were 
cocsidcfed worth the expense of an expedition. The inscribed 
tablets were originally very few and the>^ have long since passed 
into public pcsession and are removed from all possibility of 
purchase^ 

" 1 am particularly pleased with the extent of your collections 
in the stock types. This is quite general upon several important 
itcru.s. I note particularly the several vyjiG^ of Fijian clubs: in the 
items of the small missile club, the so-called pineapple club (1 trust 
that yim unll dmnge this designatitm to Ihe pandanus club* for tire 
pineapple was not known to the islands until introduced of recent 
years by Europeans 1, and the lip club: in eadi of these club genera 
you have so many aufl such w^ell chosen cxitniples that you can 
display in thfrin the whole series of evolution in ^haiw and ornament, 
winch makes a very interesting theme* 

“My intimate acquaintance vnlh the islands extends over a 
genemiion in tunc and over the whole range geographically, there¬ 
fore I have been able to pass upon a number of problems of dis¬ 
puted attribution and also have been able to evaluate the credi- 
bilitj" o: several the field collectors from pemonal acquaintance 
with them. A few interesting cases ]mve \f&m noted in which the 
place of collection and the place of origin arc not the same* I recall 
as of noteworthy interest a figurine of walrus ivory clearly of Alas¬ 
kan origin but collected many years ago in Fiji by one of the most 
trustwtirthy of collcctt^rs, a club of distinctly Samoan provenience 
collected in Ysahel Ihc Solomon Islands, a club of narwhal ivorv 
of Vi hicb the inatertEil was s(?ciire<J in Bering Sea and the carving 
undoubtedly done by a Samoan sailor f)n a whaler from w'hosc hands 
it passed to ownership in Santa Crux/' 

Two lecture programs have been arranged to run through the 
winter, one on Saturday afternoons open to the public, and the other 
on Wednesday afternoons for the elementary schools anti high 
schfxjls, nte lecuires wdl begin in the first week of November 
and wnll end in March. Arrangements are also being made for 
scTi^eral evening lectures. 


m 
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The lectures of the Saturday program are as follows. 

James Barnes* Across the Heart of Africa with a 
Motion Picture Camera. 

John C, Ferguson, The Great Artistic Past of China. 
Arthur Stanley Riggs, Art and Civilisation of Sicily. 

Win. Curtis Farabee, The AmaJEon Expedition of 
the University Museum. In the Tx>weT Amazon 
and Across the Unknown Guianas, 

George A. Dorsey, My Journeys in Ceylon and 
South India, 

Carl E, Akeley, A Naturalist Among Big Game. 
Charles Wellington Furlong, Glimpsc^s of Peru. 
Joseph K, Dixrm, Manners and Customs vi our 
Indian.^. 

James P. Oiapin, Six Years on the Upper Congo. 

James Henry Breasted, Discovery^ of an Egyptian 
Sculptor's Studio of the Fourteenth Centurj' B, C. 

William Churchill. Recollections of the South Sea 
Islands. 

Carl W. Bisliop, The University Museum Exi>edition 
lo tlw Far East. 

Wm. Curtis Farabee* Tlie Amazon Expedition of 
the Umver^ty Museum* A Journey in Search 
of the Amazon Head Hunters. 

H* U* Hall, In UnknowTi Siberia. 

J, H. McGregor, The Earliest Men of Europe. 

Wm. Curtis Farabce, Tlic Amazon Expedition of 
the University Museum. At the HeadtiTiters of 
the Amazon and the Basiem Slope of the Andes. 

Joseph M, Rogers, Hie W^ar-mined Cathedrals of 
France. 

Fay Cooper Cole, The Head Hunters of Luzon. 


November 

4. 

November 1 L 

November 18. 

November 

25, 

December 

2. 

Deceml>er 

% 

December 


January 

6. 

January 

13, 

J anuary 

20. 

January 

27. 

February' 

3. 

Februa^ 

10* 

February 

17. 

February 

24. 

March 

3, 

March 

10* 

March 

17. 
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The lectures of the school program are as follows, 

November 1 . James Bames. Through Africa with a Molion 
Picture Cmnem. 

November 8. George LaAlont Cole, The Indians of the Terraced 
Houses- 


November 15, 
Noi^omher 22. 
November 29 , 
December 6. 


December 

15* 

December 20, 

January 

3. 

January* 

10* 

Januarj*^ 

17* 

January 

24, 

January' 

31* 

February 

7. 

Febmary 

14* 

February 

21, 

February 

28. 

March 

7. 

March 

U. 

Mardi 

21. 

March 

28. 


^Vlansfm Sldimer. My Canoe Trip to Hudson Bay, 

Michael Dorhas, Adventures in Persia. 

Jiimes P, Chapin, Hunting in the Heart of Africa. 

George A. Dorsey^ Through India with a Motion 
picture Camera. 

Oiarles Wellington Furlong, BmsiiJ, the Land of the 
Southern Cross. 

Mrs. George W. Handy tDora Keen), A Summer in 
the Alaskan Wildtnness. 

iV-ahm^^ueet (Fliiating Cloud), Indian Life ancl 
Legends. 

Carl VV, Bishop, A Trip Through Japan. 

Michael Dorizas. tireeo!. Ancient and Modem. 

Mrs. Arthur R. Hiff, A Mud House in New Mexico, 

Michael Dorizas* Constantinople* 

Walton Brotvks Mcrkiniel, The Life of a Roman in 
His Town Housi^ 

Walton Brrxjks McDanicb The Life of a Roman in 
His Countr}' H<njse. 

Carl \\. Bishoi>, A Trip Tliroiigh China. 

Wni, Curtis Farahee, My Thm* Years with the 
1 ndians- of Ihe Amazon Forest. 

Stephen B. Luce, Jr,, Tales of the Henkes of Ancient 
Greece. ** 

Fretlmck Monsen, Pictures of Indian Life. 

f ay Cooper Cole, My Life Among the Wild Tribes 
of the Philippines* 

H- l'. Hall. Traveling"bj- Reindeer Sleds Throuch 
tile Siberian Wilderness, 
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TME YEAR'S PROGRESS 

E ach number of the Jolrs'al contains a record of events 
at the Museum during the. preceding quarter and hy refer* 
cnee to the four issues for 1916 the reader may review the 
de^Tiiopments which fnarked the year's progress and iheneby form 
an estimate of the net results. 

The object of the prestriU summary is nothing more than to 
ctnini up the gabs of the year for the purptjse of comparing them 
with the gams of earlier years. This a>mparison shovm a marked 
acceleration in the ^luseum's grerwth during 1916. 

One of the mtjst imporutni. events of the year in the history 
of American museums was the opening of the new section of the 
University Museum and the installation, In Marristm Hall, of the 
exhibition of t oriental Art. 

During the early part of the y^r seven expeditions sent out 
from the Museum were at work m different parts of the world, 
including Asia. Africa and Srmth Amenca. ^hrcc i>f these have 
since relumed bringing with them the results of their explorations 
and of their fbscovcrics. The other four have continued their work 
abroarl in their several fields and will carry that work into 1917. 

The Eckicy B. Coxc, Jr., Expi-dition to Egypt has now finished 
two seasons of work at Dendereh and at Mt^phis and will con* 
ttnue its work tluriitg 1917 under pnn'ision made by Mr. Coxe. 
The results obtained in 1916 from this expedition of the Museum 
have been of great interest and hnportjmcc. The collections, how* 
ever, still remain b Eg\T>l ^wiiig to the danger of transixirtatioii 
by sea. 
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In tsicli of ih<i ft>llo’wirtg particuliirs the year’s gain has been in 
excess of the previous year’s gain anil gneat!y In excess of that 
recorded in any earlier year of the Museum's history, 

h The increase in the eiidowmcni. 

2. The number of expt^ii Lions in the held, 

3* ’ITie amoniU of funds ustt! for expeditions and for purchasing^ 
eul lections. 

4- The number of specimens aequirwl by purchase, 

5, The number of specimens acquired from expeditions in the fielcL 

0* ^’he number of colJectifms presertted to the Miisemn. 

7, 'I'hi- total value of the actpiisitions. 

The sum spent for expeilitions anti colli,'Ctions during 19lb 
vs as >i60,b0b. Ihe sum spent for the same purposes in 1913 was 
$116,000 and ui 1914, $fj0,flC>0. 

A comparison of the value and extent of the additions to tJie 
colk^uns hy purchase and by ^ft and through expeditions in the 
field would show a still greater increase. T)ie total vTilue of aeces- 
sion.s fnmi all sviurces during 1916 is esiimnted at SdOCi.OOO, 

The increasing activity and usefulness of the Museum has been 
accompnnit'd by incrcaseil cost of maintenance. The Budget for 
the current Hnancial year calls for $70,000. against 567,000 for 1915. 
Tliese figures inilicaie the economy Tvhich attends the development 
fif the MuiSetim s wi>rk and w'nits un all ^^f its activities. As a result 
of Its prest'nt acceltTrited rate of growth, its greater usefidness and 
the larger and more importaiu casks to which it^ nianagoment is 
commilTed. ihe estimates for next year win show a bigger increase 
in ihe Burlgct, 

rt is belic’v^ed that the largtT and more lit»enal service w'hich 
the Museum now remJers, an instrument for miellectual welfare 
and bninder education, justifies an effort to increase the annual 
membership and makes it propiir to look for more patrons and 
benefactors and still further to encouragt* an interest in the work. 

A proposal has. therefore, lieen approved by the Executive 
Ccnimittee and by the Board of Managers to proceed at once to 

an Endowment Fund of $2.(h)l>,000, a building fund of $500,000* 
and a fund for increasing die collections of $ 1 , 000 , 000 , Next year’s 
report will show tn what extent Urls prciposiU meets with the approval 
and support uf the people of Plnlndelphia and of everyone vrho i.s 
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interested in this liberal movement for the nacioiial welfare and for 
the general good. 

It has been jjoinietl imi in another number of the JOl'KNAJL 
that one of the duties uf n public nniseum is to make itself and its 
purp<ises kno\\*ii to the public and t<» iniiuce %"isitor^ to enjoy its 
prix'ileges and to priihl by its opportunities- In keeping wiih this 
idea several methods have been pursued tn keep the public Lnfomied, 
to attract ijeaple living both in and out of the City to enjoy 
the exhibitions and to <Mhicaie them in the use the Museum. 
Tlie result is shown in an increaseft numljcr of visitoi's and yet that 
numlier remains very far below what it ought to bt\ The total 
number of visitors for Iyi6 was 64,044^ which shows an increase 
of 18,361 over 1913. It has lieen coneiusively proved by esperl- 
ments going back to the beginning of 1913 that the number of 
visitorM depends on direct arivertisement. 

At the end of 1915» when the new Auditorium wiis oiiened, 
a larger ctiopemliun was establiidied s^itii Uie public schtwils. The 
facilities afforded by the new Aurlttonuui with its educational equip¬ 
ment including both motifm picture apparatus and slercoptieon^ 
proved s^J effective and so admimbk Ibni many of the principals 
and teachers whcj had already given theit sanction to the plan, 
displayed an interest and an enlhusiasiti for <mr work which carried 
with it Llic mc^i satisfactory prorjf nf its tisefulness. At the illus¬ 
trated lectures w'hich wxtc providcil f^ir the children on Wednesday 
afternoons the entire accommodations of the hall were reservecfi in 
advance either by the elementao^ schools or by the high schools. 
The keen interest which was rJisplayed by the* chiltircm show-ed itself 
in their orderly bcliavior* their close attention and their evident 
delight, 

tVilb the aid and encouragement derived from this experience a 
new’ anti larger program was arranged for the schools during the 
season of 1916-17 and this season has begun with complete iJucce^ 
and w'iLh highly satisfactory’ results Imlh from the sramlpoint of 
the Museum and from the standpoint of the sdiciols. 

The Saturdai’' lecture coersi^ now' a well-known institution, 
made a rec</ixl last year In the size of the audiences and the number 
cjf people in attendance. 

The Curatoi -3 of the several SeciionSn apart from the field work 
in which they have been engaged, haw been occupied in cataloguing 
ihe new acces-sions, preparing rep^irts and handliooks and publish- 
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ing Studies rt?Iating to tiie collections in their charge* The Journal 
h&s given its readers contributions from the Curators upon objects 
newly acquired or upon their explorations in the field. 

Besides the Journal, five volumes were issued dtiring 1916 in 
the scientific series of the Museum. 

In the last number of tliis Joitinal it was our sad duty to 
record the death of die President, Mr, Eckley E* Jr, Wd to 
define briefiy his interest and mlationship in the Museum. Tliat 
genermis interest has since received a ver>^ striking and substantial 
proof in tlie,annouticement that Mr Coxe had left m his Will a sum 
of $500,000 to the Museum as an endowment. Thus, at the close 
of the most prosperous year in the Museum^s history'. Its founSatfons 
a^ stren^hened and its resources enlarged by a permanent pn> 
vision.^ 1 his endowment act as an inspiration for the coming 
year and a strong support for those who ^ are mteresled in a larger, 
better and happier futum for the Museum. 





DOCTOR WJLLIAM CLIRT[S FARABEE 
LftKicr of the Amaiofi Expedition. 







THE MWZON EXPEDITION OF THE 
DNIVERSITY MUSEUM 


T he Indimts of Sfmth Americxi art physically so iditular to 
tlicisc of North Arnenca, and sf> tinlikc an}" other pijssible 
pR>gefikor?j, that we mmt beheve that their ancestors m^rated 
across ihc JsLhmtts of Panama in very early That miration 

ceased ifo long ago that little riisemblaiice remains in the languages 
or customs of the iwo continenis. At the time of the Discovery’ 
a return migraiiqn was in progress. Indians fmm the Southern 
Qjiitinent wen- found passing over to the islantfe of the West 
Indies- 

\VhtTi Ciilitmbus brnded in the West Indies the pe^^ple whom 
he found were the Arawaks and tlic Caril> 5 . 

The ArawakSi who were fcaiini truding from Cuba to the main¬ 
land of North America, can tie traccri Ihraugh VencKtiela, the 
GuinnaSt aeroi^ the Aniaznn and the highhnids of Bra^ih to the 
Paraguay riverr from there westward to the vm’ foot of the 
Ajides niunnUiins, 

'1 he Guribs, at the same time were pressing the Arawaks ami 
were also beginning ti. <iccupy s<mie of the islands of the Antilles. 
They, too, by means of their language, can be traced southward 
to Centrrtl Brazil atid wesiwanl al>oiit ns far as the head waters of 
I he Amiizon, 

The great Tupi s£wk, whose original home was in the verv 
southern piiinl uf Bnizih pushcrl their way northwards i.hnjugh 
other tribes of the uplands and around the three thousand miles 
of coast into the jVmaaon valley, thus euming into contact with the 
two other great st^icksp and so mingling customs and euliuresL 

To the complications dtu- to these great prehistoric migrations 
ptriples arc added (ithers of more receni ilate* 

1 he early explorers of the Pad he coast found rich stores of 
silver and gold in the hands rif the native.®, \Vhen ihis supply was 
exhaustcil the newwmers began to Uxik alKjut for the sourc*:S of 
this great wealth, anri soon the whole contment was ovemin by 
Ixjld adventurers seeking their fortunes. The heaviJv forestcfl low¬ 
lands of the Amazon valley ctmiained no gold and Remained unex- 
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plored. Two hundred years alter the Spaniards had i^tfctiptetl the 
Andean region to the sea, only hve partieii had tiavelKl down the 
Amazon, The Indians otit^ide of this region were disposscsser.i and 
enslaved* Many individuals» families, and even whole tril^es sought 
rt?fuge and freedom in the dense forests of the interior where they 
were secure for a lime. 

When those mifortiinate ones, doornt^i to slavm', had fx^en 
forcibly Chnstiarvized* the zed of tlie miissionary' carried him across 
the Andes into the jungles of ihe interior where wen the slave 
hunter feared to venture* 'fhe first missions were establishetl in 
1638* During the next ime hundred and fifty years the gtHd 
brothers labored, with var\Hng success* at their task of imposing 
ihdr religion and civilization upon the simple inhabitants. The 
various tribes of natives were collected into large villages wilin'JUt 
regard to their languages or customs, then the heads of die mis¬ 
sions would report that so many had Ijcctime civilized. The natit'es 
often objected tti these metliods, rebelhuiis votik place and some of 
the priests were killed. But as time went on the civil auLhoriiies 
became stnjng enough to enforce obedience to the established 
regulations. 

The soldiers and traders who entered this region carriefl with 
them, in addition to their gooils and ctimmon vices, various con^ 
tagious diseases which spread rapidly among the closely confine^! 
Imiixins and cause<l tlie death of hundieds in every village. KinEilly. 
when no relief was oifered to them^ the>', In desperation, killwl the 
mLssionaries, deserted the villages, and returned to the forests and 
to their former barbarism. Today there is scarcely one native to 
be found where a hundred w'ere reptmted to have been in the 
sevenletriith century* More than a hundretl tril>es recorded luivc 
disappeared entiresly* w'hilc those remaining, on account of their 
enforcetl contact with eivilizaiion and tribes of other stticks, 

have lost many of their hxrmer ciistums and beliefs, 

In the lower Amazon conditions w'crc very- different. Dn 
acctiunt of the need of laborers in Brazil and iiecause uf some <lif- 
ficullics tile early occupants had with the native Indians, the 
Portugueise govemmcTit, by royal decret^ legalized sla%^ hunting and 
gave thi* proceeds of the enterprise to tlic officials and soldiers. 
As a result of this arrangement what had before l>een a mere pas* 
r.inie, now' beei^mie a recognized business* The Jesuit Fathers who 
had previously csiahlishec] missions among many of the tribes, pm* 
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SO vigorously against Llie outrages of the stUliers that they 
ihemselv’es were expelletl from ilie ctiuntry . 

Tile- Indiaos, liius left withoui friendly advice or assistance, 
attempted t4i defend ihenisek'cs against their oppressors, hut with 
the usual result when bows and arrows are matched against more 
modern implements of wHrfm% Oac example will suffice Ui show 
the hitiemess and hopelessness of the uiiequal stru^le. In 1664. 
an under Favalla. sent against some Indians of the lower 

Amuzon^ burned three hunrlrcd %dllages. ktlleci seven htirtdred men 
and carried away two lumdrod slaves. Thus at one blow a whole 
tribe was wiperl out of existence. Unable to protect or tlefend 
themselves against such heartless marauders man y tribes retreated 
farther into the interior among tribes of other stfX'ks. For 
iiisumce. a Tupi tribe fr<im what is now the state of MaranhaA, 
fied more tlian a tliotisand miles and establLihtKl themselves on the 
large island of Tupinambamna in the Amazon river. 

Thus the pressure of the Spaniard from the west and south, 
the Portuguese frrjm the east and the French and Dutch (mm the 
north drove one tribe in upon anoiber. or cause<l long migrations 
into new territoiy, doubt the remnants of many tribes were 
absortKMl and Inst their identity while the cultures of others were 
greatly modilk<i At this time, however, a large part of the 
interior had not been greatly inducnccil by white man's civilbsati!?!!. 

The devT'lopment of the rubber indastn' in the la^t two decades 
has brought new regions under the control of the white man and 
the primiiivc hihabiiants intt. contact with a new kind of life and 
intit close touch with semae of the innst undesirable representatives 
ot a higher civilizaiiou. As a consequence of the attempt to bring 
the Indian population into the service of the white men. conditions 
developetl in reins itc regions, in which hlcxxl feuds and reprisals on 
lioth sides rendcrcfl life iiiseeure for all parties concernixl d'hese 
things together Viith the capture of women and children and the 
huporuiiion of diseases have hastened the extermination uf the 
natives until today there are v^ery few living in the rubljcr regions 
along the banks of the Amaijon and its principal tributaries. On 
account of reports of bad treatmtTit by the whites, many tribes 
living outside of these regions are ctthcT suspicious and afraid, or 
unfritmtlly and dilhcuH ui approach. This prejudice must first l>e 
overt'orrie fmd tlieir confidence secured Ijcfore any attempt can Tie 
made lo stwiy their customs and beliefs. One is forced to make 
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Icmg joiimtjys to rmt-of-tlie-way places to &nil tritKCs which hav^e 
been least tinder the influence of civilisation and even then one 
must exercise great cant tt> obtain their confidemcc, In some places 
it is necessary to send friendly Indians in advance to prevent the 
others from running aivay inttJ the forests before they can be seen. 

'rhis statement of tho former migrations with their consequent 
mingling of cultures and the present condition of remaining tribes 
w\]l give some idea of the rlifficulties and of the importance of the 
work undertaken by the L’niverstty Musetun's expedition. 

The Work; op tue ExpicnmoN, 

1'he members of rjur expedition, Dr, Franklin H, Church and 
myself, reached Para at the mouth of the Amasion river, June 
23, !9i3, and upon the invitation of tlie Flonorable Cicorge H* 
Pickerelb American Consul, established headt|uarters at his office, 
A month was spent in passing customs, getting acquainted witli 
government officials, transportation companies iind rj^smers of con¬ 
cessions up riven Before leaving the United Stales complete 
arrangements had been made through the Brazilian Embassador, 
Dr, D. da Gama, to have the scientific equipmeru: and supplies 
enter without examination and free from duty. The local federal 
authorities were directed by the Department of State at Rio de 
Janeiro to render ns every possible assistance ami these directions 
were carried out with sjuipathetic interest. The Governor of the 
State of Para, Dr. Eneas Martins, invited us to the Palace and 
offered evert^ possible assistance. He hacl jm intimate knowledge 
of all the ethnological work that had been done in the valley and 
fully appreciated the vidue of scientific investigations. He made 
matIV valuable suggestions and gave us letters to officials and indi¬ 
viduals in different parts of the state* Without such letters of 
recommendation one is often unable to obtain assistance. 

'Fbe Consul, who has resided in Para for many years and is 
personally acquainted with all the iniiueniial people and is greatly 
respected by them, was of inestimable value to us in presenting us 
and our cause to those who could give us informa lion and nssist:ii)ce. 

In Para and Manaos one meets many Brazilians w'ho have 
been educated in Etuope or America. The Governor speaks French 
and English os tluently as he Portuguese* Quite naturally young 
men go to Europe and particularly to France, rather tlian to 
America, v'cl there are a number of graduates from the University 
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of Pennsylvania, Colombia and Cumell, These and the 
educated men from BmasHian coUegcs appreciated the work wevc 
tfydng to do and in was a pleasure- to associate with them. 

At the Ckjeldi ^[usellm wc found co-laborers who weltNJtned us 
to share in the scientific investigations of the country". There was 
no evidence of jealousy or any desire to prefect the region for their 
ouTi studies. They arc all doing most cxcelicnt work. Dr, Huber, 
the curator, whose untimely death occurred during our stay, had 
an international reputation; his accessor, Dr. Sncthlage, is a noietl 
z^jologist and explorer, l>r, Ducke also has an cntdablc rqjutation 
as a tiotimist. 

The stcambosii companies earned our collections and baggage 
free, sjimc of the companies gave us free passage also, while others 
reduced the rates. The A, S. N. Co., an English eonccnij ivhich 
ot>craiefi ships on all the large rivers was of greatest assistance to us. 
'1‘he Booth Steamsliip Company carried all emr collections free from 
Para. Manaos and Iquitos t(j New York and took a particular 
interest in the work of the expedition. 

We had cxi>ected to make our station at ^^|ana(JS, some nine 
hundreil miles up sttcam in a more central location, but upon our 
arrival we learned that Para was the business center of the vrtllcy 
and that there was a strict quarantine regulatimi against Manaos 
on acc<nint of fever, Por this reason we changed our plans, 

\Vl- foiuvl Pam a healthy well regulated city of I25,CKK1 inhahitants* 
with all the mcKJem conveniences and ccimforts of life and travel; 
such as excellent docks, tnimways, parks, hotels and open air 
restaurants. Many things neeessar>' for our outfit might better 
have iMxm purchascfl in Para, fine mu.st alwav's carr>' his own 
scientific inaiTunients with him* but iJthcr supplies* ^vch as canoes* 
clothing and fcHxl can always be obtained as needed, tine .sooner 
tr later arkipts the customs <if the country and the scKjncr the lictter 
for his convenience. 

From Para we made several journeys to the Indians in the 
inienrjr, traveling fir^i by steam launch* then by canoe to the vil¬ 
lages. Dften it was nocessary U\ tnake long trips <?n ftwl, actxiss 
country, frrjm one village to another. 

Rio Bk.^sco 

Tlve first journey was made to the Irilie; living in the great 
grassy plains of Northern! Brazil and S^mthem British tluiami* no 
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arpa of JO,000 square miles occtipM by the two large^si tribes qf 
the whole region, the Macusi and the Wapisiana, representadves 
of the Curib and the Arawak linguistic families. 'I'o reach these 
tribes we traveled, by EngJLsh ship to Manacts, frr>m there we took 
a small cattle boat and went up the Negro and Branco rivers to Boa 
Vista, formerly a mission station, then a penal settltTment. and now 
the center of the cattle industry and the site of an agricultund 
experiment station. We first attempted to reach the Macu Indians 
at the head of the Uraracuera river on the Venezuelan btirder but 
we were prevented from doing so Ixicause of rapids and lowr water. 
After reaching a point three days by can<ic farther up stream thar; 
white men had previously gorten we were forced to return. Our 
time was well spent, however* we had an opportunity to study 
some representatives of the Astumara* Forokoto and Zapara tribes. 
There are but two full bk^xl Zaparas remaining—two sisters. Thus 
the tritie dies ^vith them, we asked w'hy no men were left 

they told us that some years ago a white man accompanied by a 
soldier citme to carry' away some of their children for servants and 
w'hen they objected a fight ensued. The white man seiistKl a girl, 
one of the tw'o sisters remaining* and he ivas shot through the body 
with an arrow. He was defending himself W'llh a knife and cut 
the girl's anii as she brt>ke away from hia grasp* Tlic soldier fleii 
hut w'as follow’cd and killed. The ctlher succeecHed in getting to his 
can(X‘. He pushed off anil floated down the river. As he was 
unable to pull out the arrow, he cut it off on Ixith sides rif his body. 
The next dav he reached his broLhLT*s house but soon died. When 
the event wiis reported to the government* sfjldiers tvere sent to the 
place and captured all the men who were taken dowr: river for trial 
and punishment. None of them ever retumetL 

The two AKumara men said they were brought there when 
small boys but tliey had no idea fnjni whence they came* Curiously 
enough they have rememlxred their language which seems to Ix" a 
dialect of Oirib. 

One day while waiting for the fndian.s io finri a way around 
the rapids I noticed three large spiders on the rocks near the water's 
(^dge and wondered what they could be doing in that particular 
place* They seemed to be wailing for sometliing in or un the water. 
After waIdling tliem for t'lvo hours wc saw* one of them catch a 
fish an inch and a half long and devour it. They made many 
attempts before the fish was finally landed* 
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At the point where the Uniractieni and the Takulu tmite to 
ftimi the Rio Branco, there is seeii the rains of the ancient stone 
fort, St, JniaqmTn. erected in t775 by the Pomiguese to protect 
north Brazil frT>m invasions by tile Spaniards or the Dutch. At 
that time the Government sent up a few cattle which were taken 
care of by the ix:cupants iff the fort until the great revolution when 
they were allowed to nm wild for some years, I'hey increased ver>" 
rapidly during this time, l#ater on a large number were tirought 
Itigethcr on the Government ranch but many were taken possession 
of by privxatc pennons and thus the foundations were laid fur the 
great ranches of the present, 

British Gituna 

Our first visit t<» Guiana was made from Boa Vista across 
country on horseback- four days to Melville’s ranch at Dada Mawa. 
on the Rupunuji) rivor. The Bra^dlians ride on a slow' trot. Prom 
moniing to night, day after day one jolts along until he feels Uiat 
his shoulders will surely bounce off. On the way wc criisscd many 
streams and tno rivers. The Takuiu was so deep that we tOf>k 
off our clothes and saddles and carried them on our heads to keep 
them dry while the water went over oinr horses' backs, 

A few years ago, a misiiion was established on the British side 
of the Takutu, among the Macusi Indians, Father Mayo received 
us kindly and recommended us to the Indians. He also gave us one 
of his txjys, a little fdlow’ about twelve years ol age, accompany 
us and act as an interpreter. He was ghd to go because we would 
pass through his village where he cou Id see his part-nts. attendeil 
Mass in the morning before leaving and were surpriser 1 t(j hear the 
Ik ys reciting I^tin and alt singing English. The Macusis are the 
best musicians of all ihe tribes and soon Jeam to sing hymns and 
to pick up any songs they chance to hear. 

We sj>eut tliret' weeks visiting the various villages about the 
foothills of the Kunuku and Pcikanunxa moimioins. Their houses 
are built out in the <jpen savammh where they have the advantage 
of the cOol winds and are away from the mosiptiioes and other forest 
insects. They mak^e their fields in the forests where the s<jil is more 
fertile, On our w'ay we crossed Lake Amucu and visited the fabled 
city of gold, the El tlrjTado of the Spaniards and Sir Walter Raleigh, 
During the wet season there us a bnxid shallow kike but when the 
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rains ceaiie it (xjcomes a great mejidow with otuneroiiifi small streams 
lined with magnificent Eta palms. No dmibt the **clty whose 
temples and hoiiscH were overiaid with plates of beaten goTcl" was 
tlien. as now, mud.walled and unimportant. 

Among the rocks of the nearby^ mountains, we discoveretl 
niimeroiui um burials. The llacusls today bur>" the dead and have 
no tradiiitms of other forms of disposition of the dead. This is a 
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puzzle because glass 1 leads were found with some of the bcxlies 
thus jrroviug the burials compaFatively recent. 

In marriage the Macusis are fur the mtst part* monogamous. 
The Ctucf, or head man. may have two or oven more wuv’es but 
tfthcr men have Imt one. A man must marry n w<)man in another 
\hllage and must live in her \*illagc. Des<;^ent then is in the female 
line. They practice Lhat curious custom of the ctmvade. When 
a child is the father takes his l>ed for a month and refrains 

frem eating anything except the most delicate foods. The mother 
meanwhile takes care oi' l>oth the ditld mid its father. It is a 
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Strange custom \rhich is common among all the tHb<;s in this region 
and seems based upon some fancied mysterioiLs connection lictTvmi 
the child imd its father. The}*' say tltai it would injure the child 
if the father ate cfxtrse foods just as much ag though the child ate 
them himsci/.. 'They have another custom which is difficult for us 
to appreciate, and tluit is, shaving ofif their eyebrows* Some say 
they can see better without them while others think tliem luibecom- 
ing. Some paint a heavy black line on the brows* 



FHi. I Resting « iJ3ti IftJsr Wrapwitmii iiILibc. 


The nearest neightx)!^ of the Macmsls are the Wapisianas who 
arc Arawaks and belong to an entirely different linguistic group* 
These two trifjes. while not necessarily enemies, regard each other 
with aversion, and have very little in common* By those who 
know Ixnh tribes* the Wapisiamu; iu-e considered to be more uidus- 
tnWs and less inclmed to adopt the vices of while men* Under 
the guidance of British officials they are learning to work for wages 
and to appreciate the value of money and lalwn Xo one is allowed 
to trade with the Indians nr lo employ them without ^lermission 
fnim Ure goveniinent* Thus pn>tectcd and guided they will soon 
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he able to take care of tliemi»eives anti to assist in the ilevclopnieni 
of the coxintR^. They are colleciiTig rubber anrJ selliojj it for cash. 
Jr 1914 they received $25,00C^ gohJ fur labor fmd mblxr. I'hey 
are honesty faitliful in the perfonnance of contracts, and are rapitllv 
de%'clopiog into desirable cithsens. They i>\ve their success to the 
care exercised over them by Mr, Melville, the Miigistmle and Pn)- 
tector of Indians for this district. He hfis livotl among them for 
twenty years and appreciates their worth. He Is ably seconded by 
Mr, Ugilvic under whose guichmee they Itave learned tvi work niblier 
and to improw their fields. Each year he takes some of them with 
him to Cjforgcto'w.m. where tliey ome in contact witli the oniside 
world and Icam prices and values tor themselves. 

Their social system hi interesting l>ecatise they arc ri^piired to 
nLarry those o! blo<Kl relationship, A man must marry his cousin 
of imoLher village and tjike her to live with him in his viliage. He 
tims marries either hirt father^s sister's or his inotlicr's brother’s 
dauglner. He may ami often <laes marry' tvs-o sisters, or he ma)^ 
marry' Lwi^ cr.usins. or he may imury outside of the family if tlicro 
are no cotisms. The first wife is master of the hirtisehold Lul eiich 
as her own fircfjiace and fttmLshcij a part of the food hir their hits’ 
hand. ITcy ti.x» pmciice couvaile hut the pt^riixl of careful eating 
for the father continues another year after tcaving liis lje<l. Some 
ot itur men had great difllculty in securing siitbcierii untorlmlden 
food on the trails. They coul-l n<.t cat anytiiii^g shot with a gun 
or an turow so they were conimed to a diet of finh and fruit. 

They do not worsiiip the Creaior and make no olTerings nor 
petitions iicoau^c they say he knows what they iietal and there is 
no use disturbing him all the Lime about ItJ 


TUJI* TO THE rNTHftJOR 

Nawa we were fortunate enough to rjcrsundc Mr. 
Ugilvie wiih some of his Indians to undertake a jounicy W'itli us 
to v^it the tribes to the eastward living in the untravek-d forests 
of Brazil He liad previijusly Ix-en over the divide mal w'as 
actiuaiiiled with the first pari of the trail 

On November 1% Wi, we left MelviUe's nmeli with a pack 
tram munlH-raig sutiy-two men, women and children, to c.-ury across 
e siLvannt i^c days to a ptiint on the Ctiduwini river, where 
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had twi‘ canoes which he had been usin|f in his mbber 
explorations. Many whole families went with us Lo the river. As 
there was no one left Ijehind to care for them, the small children, 
vramg tiogs, chickens and tither pets hatl to be carried along. 
Five babies nxle tni their mothers' shouldere above the packs and 
held the mothers' hair to preveivl falling off, the way we passed 
ihn^ugh their tradiiaanat liome where every" mountain was sacred. 
We sacrificetl tnfls of grass at many shrines and Htepped Iiigli over 
the trails of evil spirits. At the landing place wo spent a day 



Flt« t ^ ^11” ii^tsin,'* on. iin^l WtifiLi^uiiiii IidS'E Jttiir, 


arranging our canucs and saying gt>ixbbye to each one of our 
numerous friends. The water trt the river was very low mid 
the passage flirtkull Ihiii we dccidftl lo take fifteen men with 
us Instead of the ten as orijpnally planiie<i, Rcsiiles the many 
sand liars over which the large canoe must be tlraggcd. there were 
hundreds of fallen trec5 which had to lu- cut in Iwti to open a passage 
way, Wlien a log vv^i.s cut nearly tlirough aE the boys would walk 
out on it and break it flown: thus all would be plungefl into the 
deep water. It was great fun for them and made up in a mea^jurc 
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for Uie hard lalxjr of hauling the canoe through the shallow water 
or over the sands. The banks werx* lined wth thorny palms, many 
of which had fallen into the river and bcct)me embedded in the 
sand. These gave great tnaible to the men in their bare ft^et. In 
the shallow water there was always danger from the sting ray and 
in the deeper water from the electric eel. When either of these was 
iliscovenxi a man went ahead with a jxde to clear the way. The 
Indians fear these much moR^ than they tio the alligators and big 
snakes. 

There were no Indians living along the river so there was plenty 
of game. Dr. Church, with tw(» \)oys in the small amoe, went 
before to hunt and killed many ducks, monkeys and pigs. 'Die 
pigs often go in largo drovxs. In one pkice we got seven of them 
and feasted < 3 n fresh p«)rk until all the men were sick. Fish also 
were ver>' plentiful in the deep pewMs. The l>est of tliesi* was the 
aimara, a vicious fellow weighing twenU^ pounds or more arul having 
large sliarp teeth. The Indians never fish for him fnrni their small 
bark canoes but fnmi the land or a sloping nxdc where they pull 
him out and kill him srilh a club. He takes the hfxik and follows 
in \ritliout a slnigglc but when near enough jumps for the hatid 

pulling him. . 

After twelve days of hard lalyor we reached the Essiquilxi, a 

brtvad rapid river, and ascended it to the first Waiw'ai village near 
the Brazilian iKnindary. The river is a series of rushing rapids with 
long quiet pools betw^n. The gf)ing was either very go<xl or very 
bad. WTierc it was ix)ssible we used a long bush or vine, to 

pull from one rock to another or to track along the l^ank. Where 
the water was not too deep we use<l long ix)les to push the canoe, 
'fhe deep p<X)ls were thought to contain great spirits which would 
come up and catch men as they passed. The ixirticular places were 
all known and evcr>' <lay we made long detours to avoid them. 
Some places it was necessary to piiss at certain limes of flay, 
'fhe Indians said that when Schomburgk went up ihe nver (in 1839) 
his men would not pass one place until he rruule an image tif a 
young woman and offered it in sacrifice to the spirit. The place 
was pointed out and wc passed in safety V>ecause of this offenng. 

(>n the EssiqiiilK\ there are two villages of the Tarumas. When 
we arrived, we found a bunch of leaves hanging on a tree at the 
landing place to announce the death of a meml>er of the tribe; 
just as we hang crape on the door for the same purpose. Accord- 
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ing to their myth men were not created. There were two brothers 
in the l>eginmng, the elder of whom made the animals, plants, moun¬ 
tains. etc. These two went fishing in one of the deep pools and the 
younger brother caught a woman on his hook, took her home with 
him and made her his wife. From this pair descended the whole 
humrm race. She was the daughter of a great serptmt, the anaconda, 
hence they revere the snake imlay and do not kill it. WTicn they 
see one they speak to him and call him uncle Imt do not disttirVi 
him. All sickness comes from evil spirits calletl Kenaimas which 
re.side in a mountain near hy and no one w’ould dare to venture near 
the place. I'hese spirits take the form of little men and go alK>ut 
at night. No one travels alone. The spirit will not attack two 
ix‘rs<jns; even a small child is sufficient to keep him away. 

One of the Taruma chiefs and five men joined us for the tnp 
to the Waiwais ami supplied us with more food. Mere we met the 
chief t»f the first Waiwai village, who had come down to get cassava 
cuttings for a new field he was making, fie said he would go to 
the next village with us bin the field would have to lx* plaiitcfl first, 
as the cuttings would <iry up. So we, twenty-four in all. went to work 
and in one day, working with sharp digging slicks, planted the w'hole 
fiehl of three aca^s. They understand how to impnive their crops 
by changing the seed and the location of their fields. 

A half <lay aliove the village we built a shelter and cached food 
for the return trip. 1*he crooked trail which nf» cmc unacquainleii 
with the country could possibly follow, le<l first along a small river, 
which we crossc<l and reemssed many times and then over a high 
hill and down to the river again where we camped for tlie night. 
The follouTng day we came to a large lake where an evil spirit 
resided. It killeil s<» many people that they finally threw a young 
wfwnan into the lake alive. She is still living there with the spirit 
and he is satisfied. There had been a great forest lire alxiut the lake 
which had killed the lrc<*s for miles. The dead trees had fallen 
across our path until it was very difficult to travel. That night we 
slept at the foot of the Acarai mountains that form the Ixmndaiy 
between Brazil and the Guianas. During the night the temixrralure 
went down to 68° and we built fires under our hammocks to keep 
warm. In the morning we crossed the divide at an elevation of 
1,600 feet in I^t. 1*^ IT N. and Ixmg. 58® 30' \V. From the top 
we got a good view of the low mountains extending from s«:)uthwest 
to northeast at an angle of al)out .^5°. WhUe resting here .s^ime 
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large black monkeys appeare<| and Ogihie shot one. As often hap- 
j.)ens with them, the prehensile tail held fast for a time after the 
monkey was to all appearances quite tlead. We sat tiown to wait 
for him to fall but an eagle happened along just at that moment 
and carried him off. At another time 1 shot a powLs, a turkeydike 
bird, and when it fell a jaguar gathered it up and ran away Ix^fore 
I could get him. 

The day after cn>ssing the divide w'e arrived at the last Waiwai 
village aiul found them in the midst of festivities on account of the 



PtCi. Ilt6. ot the tlrnt Waiwai vilLu!«?— nriti^h Q uilt tut 

visit of a Parikutu chief and his family. * As we appn^ached our 
chief went before blowing his whistle as is the custom «'imong all 
the tribes. Each tribe has its mvn signals. He was unable to tell 
them anjnhing more than who he was and they were surprised to 
sec such a large party and in it three white men. Some of them 
had seen Ogilvie before and were not afraid. The two chiefs talker! 
for some time alumi us, Uien messengers were sent to the dilTerent 
houses, to the workers in the fields and to the hunters in the forest. 
In a few minutes the women brought fo«.)d w’hich the chief gave to 
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our chief and he to us. As our party of twenty-eight was too large 
for the men s house they sent men to clear a camping place for us 
nearby on a small stream. 'Fhey should have dance<I all the after¬ 
noon but for our coming. As it was they iX)stponed it until dark 
and then danced until midnight. The men and women dance at 
the same time but not together. 1'he women sing and the men blow 
flutes. Each leader carries a rattle to mark the time. .After danc¬ 
ing for some time they stop and take a drink without breaking line. 
The women dance torward and back moving at the same time 
around a small circle; while the men dance in a large circle around 
the outside of the women. Our men did not know the dance so 
could not take part in it, .Afterwards they gave an exhibition dance 
of their own. explaining that it was impossible to do it well without 
their own women to sing. It wa.s an enjoyable occasion for every- 
l>ody. We tfnjoywi it because it was Christmas eve and remindwl 
us of somewhat simihir entertainments at home. Cliristmas flay 
we celebrated by Wf>rking harfl in getting photographs, measure¬ 
ments and collections bccau.se our party wa.s tof> large to fce<l and 
miKst return with the ctilicctions the following day. One can not 
appreciate Christmas with the thermometer at 94*^. 


S^mie of^ their mvn people went fishing and others hunting to 
fcMxl. If) catch fish they poison the water and kill the fish. 
The poLson is pul in the shallow w'ater al>ove a deep j>ool and 
wiUiin ten minutes the fish are tloating on the surface. Ever\’bo<iv 
plunges tn and geUs all the fish he can gather up in his .small net* 
The poison does not afTect Uie flesli. The fish, a mile l^elow. are 
unharmcfJ. It is often re}>ortf‘d that there is great danger to travel¬ 
ers m dnnking river water f>ccau.sc of this fish iwistm. but there is 
little or no danger becau.se the water is safe a mile below and safe 
enough, by Uie time the Indians get away, at the place itself 
There are streams which are poisfmed by certain lruii.s and arc 
dangerous, but they are known and indicated bv the Indians One 
soon learns to profit by the wisdom of his companions. 

Trailing time brings cvcrylxKly to see the new things and soon 
sends them scurr>nng to find Sfjmcthing to exchange. The chief 
often does the trading for all, passing om whatever they wish to see 
until the trader wonders wluit will I,chrome of all his wares but 
nothing ,s ever 1^. each object comes back with the particular 
thing to be irad^ for ,t. It is ver>^ difficTilt to get two ihings for 
one reganlle.ss of values. In paying for labor the length of time 
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makes little difference. If yon give one man a knife for packing 
five days another ^vill accept the same pay for eight <Tays \vilhout 
complaint* Time is of liule ootisideratioii. When trading the 
obsen^er has his Uest opportunity’ lo si ndy the real character of the 
pctjple. He sees the polite consideration of one for the other: the 
parents for their children and tor each other and all for the chief. 
If a wife has made s*TOething for her husband he w^U not exchange 
it without her conscfit and tlien get something for her. They \de 
with each other in getting things for the chitdreti. These pc^Iple 
have no punishments for crime because no one ever d^x 1 ^ ifvrong, 
Tliere is no punLshrnent for theft because no one ever iwk any¬ 
thing that belonged it> another. " No one bIIows liLs feet to stray 
fn)m llie trail of his ancestors," 

The Parikntus svho were visiting here had knives which had 
undoubtedly come from French Gtiktna. ^rhey told tis of their 
tillages and oUiers to the eastward and we decided to \Hsit them. 
As there wx-re no trails and we should have to make canoes and live 
on the c<miitry by hunting and fishing w*hen away from the Imlians. 
we xvere compelled to reduce our party to the smallest number 
IH^ssible- Dr. Church w-ith our Brazilian boy* Ji^aquim, and all 
the Irtfliaus, except the foitr that rlgilvie had selected to take with 
us, retuniCt! to Dada Nawa Uxking the colledI i^fus, photographs and 
note l>(X>ks* After six sveeks of hard work, sick from fever am] 
exhaustion, he arrivctl at Melville's ranch where he reciiperfitcd 
for several days and retunied to Para, 

t^gilvie* Ihe four Indians and 1 moved over to the Mapuerwau 
river on Januitry ^th and made three wTKxlsktns, or hark canoes* 
for our journey tlown stream* The cantJe h made of one piece of 
bark taken from a large tree. It w'as not always desirable to fell 
the trees taicauso there arc so many vines running from tree to tree 
that it is often necessary tt- cut three or four trees to gel one down 
and then it may fall against another tree aiul split the bark, A 
section of bark twxmty or more fvci in length* exteriding two-thirds 
artjund the trunk* is taken oiT and jMjintciJ at the ends. Alnmt 
three feet fnMi either trntl a gniove is cut through the coarse outer 
bark around the sides but not across the bottom* Then a lire is 
built inside tf> soften the inner l>:trk anti the ends lifted up* The 
softened bfirk fohls inside and makes a waterprotjf joint. 'I'hc ends 
are heltl up by small ixdest whicli are tied along the sttlcs from one 
end to i-he other. Short poles are tie<l across to hold the sides 
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apart aiid pieces Cff heavy bark tir poles are Ix-nl across the Utktioin 
to prevent it fn>m foUlinj' up in the middle, 'rhis makes a sen, ice* 
able l)ut a very crunky crait which rolls over with the slightest 
pix) vocation, 

Ogilvie and the captain of our men w-ent first itecause tiicy car¬ 
ried the shot giu% my boy and T second and our other two behind. 
On the larger rivers (Jgilvic and I travelecl along (Jiflerent sides to 
hunt and the third canoe spent the time fistiing. In the mpids we 
kept as close together as iJ^.^ssiblo h « aid each other in case rjf acci¬ 
dent, Alotig the smaller rivers there was hard work in Ihi- rnjjids 
hut little danger except that splitting the canoe agEiinftt the rocks 
and logs. 

We Lravtled five daysdow'n the Mapnerwan and up the Bonawau 
to a landing place where we sank our can^^ ti» jjre\^eni their citick* 
ing in the sun ami startetl across country to the iirsi Parikuiu vll* 
lag«: which was reached in fotm days over an easy tr.'iil. The old 
chief here told us that Uic knives and beads they had were made 
by the Dlaus who lit'etl a long way ti* the eastumrd. He had spent 
four truxins in an attempt U* reach them but had failed on acc^iuTii 
of the great distance ami the dilhcnltics trav'cl. I he chief ami 
nne of our men liad known each other as boys. At their Iasi meet¬ 
ing. probably twcnty*fivo years fKcfnre, ont^ had lH>uglu a iing fn^m 
tlie other but had not since hatl an opportunity to pay for it. 
Ssdtlcment w^as made as formal greetings wore wer. 

Another day's journey u>ok us to the Mapidian village. Here 
wc learned more about the l!)ians w'ho .“^till had tlie crc^lit for malting 
knives and l>oads. The chief s son had two Uiau wiv'^es but tho\ 
had been brought when small girls to a neighbtmng tribe and knew 
nothing of their own people. Everything new or strange was attrib¬ 
uted to them, so we determined to visit them if possible. The 
language of the Mapidians sounded wry familiar and pn>vCHl lo be 
a dialect of Araw-ik. All the others in the region speak dialects of 
Carib. They have a tradition that they came from eist of the 
Hasiquilio. 'fhe Atarois have a Lradition that a part of their tribe 
went over the mountains to the st.mtheasi in ancreiit times and 
disappeared. As their latiguage is more like Ataroi than 'I'anuna 
or WapisiaiitL, they are no doubt the lost Atarois. Although they 
had not seen w'hites before, they sliowtd no nervousness whatever 
and treated us with the greatest hfispitality. Ever)i' rnoming the 
chief came fnr us to eai with him. He was too old w gi> with us 
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him-wlf, bill provided men aiul food to take us to the u^Kt tribe. 
We fjave litm sonic presents which he greativ appreciated. In 
parting he saitU ** 1 am an old man, I shaJl soon go up abrjve. and 
when I get there, I will svatch for ymi. flicl when I see yoxi coming, 
I will Ufll Tumincar ithe Creator) how gtxpd you hu\^ h^en to me.*‘ 
1'hc Work! calls hhn ''a nakcil savage" and the Chnrch, "a Jicathcn/' 
No i>ne had been acrc^ss to the WaiwC village for several ycar5> 
and there was no trail, hot some of Uic men knew the direclion. 
Wljen there is no trail it is diflicnlt to travel in the lowlands l:>ecituse 
of the thick growth which requires cm ting before one can pass. 
Hence our guides led us the longer way annind and over rough 
rocky hills where there was little cutting but much climbing u» do. 
t 'nc day and night were spent on a mountain wiihunt water. Wheti 
we reached the \nllage alter several <iays cliiiihing wc found only 
the thief and his wife at home. 'ITic others had gone dtmm the 
river that morning to fish H^nd W'OuJd not return for three or four 
days. The next forenexm one of them c^imc back, saying he had 
dreainwl that strangers were in the village and had come to sec if 
it were true, he saw us he wa.^ afraid to come up imtii the 

chief went lor him. He at once returned for the others. None 
of Uicsc triVx*s had ever seen guns Jind were very much impressed 
by them. Tliey wrpiih! point mit game k’lr tis to shoot but no one 
would eat the game* wu killed. There were not enoug]i V\-aiwes to 
carry our packs a part of the Mapidians am tinned with us to the 
next Parikuiu \ illage, When the others were ready to retiiiTi four 
of them came to me and requested that 1 remove my clothing. Not 
knoi^nng what iJicy liad in mind I ctjrnpIiCtJ with (Jieir ividt. TJicn, 
r fliscovTml that each man hail in his hand a bunch i>f wet raw 
cotton which hi; prixjceded to rub over my Innly from head to foot. 
At the time. I had not liie slightest idea ivhai it was all aUmt but 
later learned that iliey had baby boys at home whom they won It 1 
mb with the same ei>tlon $fi they might grow to lx- lug stnnig men. 
As I :tm six feet one inch iind they but live feet fiDur, I appreeiateil 
tlie compliment. 

t kir way to the next village led h ir two flays along a river too 
deep to ford, 'llie guldt^ kni:W of a place w'here two trees hail fallen 
from opposite baj’iks of the river ami met in the mid 'He thus form- 
ing n pojswige way across. Of all our log crossings tJus wjls the most 
difficult. I'he river was deep and very rapid. 'F'he logs wem waist 
deep til the water, t hie had to feel witli his feel, diinb over the 
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lirnhs and chanK<; iTl stpeaili wnllifyiit l>einitJ abk' to 3^^■ u 
Mlilarv thing. The clay »ui une of onr Waiwt boys wa& 

stmck l^y a very poisonous snake* the Jartiriica, W e nt once 
adnunistered white man'sv n^niedies. Later the chitf gave htni iJuiir 
own treatment which consisted in spitting at the w'ound, billing 
on tiiL* clitferenL joints of tJie XkmIv and singing sfjngs- This appearer] 
lo be more stjothing than our treidintTit Imt I itmigiiic inir lance an<l 
hjipodcnnic wen? na?re etTcciive, We built a shelftT lor him and 
left him there, with his w'lfe wlni liapptmtnl tr; bu along, utit.il the 


chief wouUl return two weeks later. We never leanieil how he 
found him. 

At the r^arikuiu village we were deliglHctl to fmd the chief 
Tururrui. His father had betm with Schinrnlmrgk in 1^5 
on the CfirentyiM! but had uoi returned tt‘ Uie Eiisit]uilH> w**" 
comi>ani<jns. He had gone south and marriett the daughter 
Parikuiu chief. The son had teamed to sjyeak Taruma wdtli 
father but had fnrgoHcn tmich ijf it shice his death. Wlicn the 
^iapidians returned he acicd as inierpreLer and acc^^JTIlpallie^i us to 
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tin* next three vilkigci*. lie lukl nK«re stoiiefi of the I3iim.s but 
wciuUl not ai^ree to ^o with ns to visit them fxjcunso he said he 
would die of i;ld age U^fnre lie would get Iwk from such a long 
ji.mmey. 

The Cliikeiias of the ttext village luul In'en liriv'iui up the 
Kichimu ri\'cr by their enemies who had burned their \*illage and 
kille«l most, of their p».'opIe because they were blamed for sending 
sickness to their neighbors. Here wc found the r»ldesl l<Kikmg man 
that any of us hail ever seen. His tiry skin hung in folds fnmi 
hi.s st(X»ping fnimc. His teeth had long since fli>4ii)iy?arevl Vet 
liis hair was as thick and black as ex^er. He could do nij work but 
was cared for by his fnVnds. Evi’ty day he brought sweet potaioe.5 
which he and I ate with salt He hod tiexTr tasted sail Ix'fore but 
liktil it exctrctiingly well. 

Here wc made llirec nsore (>anoGs anti started down nver think* 
ing we sliould go it) the Apiniwau, l.ml after tour days the Indians 
would go no lartlier l>ecausc their enemies were below. As usual, 
we sank our camvs and started aen>ss ooiintr>' without a trail io 
iUioUier river which iIowlxJ into the .Apiniwau higher up sireum. 
'I'his walking trip was the most disagrecalilc of all. A part ol every 
<lay, it would min and then the sun woidd come mit. but the forest 
was s<» thick it coiiM not n.*acli us. ’finis we wonkl sti-ani from 
<lay to <iay. (Tontinuous rain wouM have Inren much more comfort¬ 
able. W’hen we i»acheil tin P«)noiiia river we built three mon* 
caiH'KJS and matic new paddles, ( hie tree made two canoes. At 
the m'Aith of the ruiT wc fomni cxndeiice of Indians but c».iiil’J not 
tell which way they had l>een tmvcling. We decided t*' try ui> river 
tirsi. At the first rajiids we learnol tluil llwy lia/i gone up river 
and liad not reiurnccl. 'fhey .always unloiul on the rocks and carr\* 
the canoe up first., then return for then* baggage Scune refuse is 
usually left behind and this gives the clue to the direction they were 
traveling. If they lu'ul lioen gtung dowm stream riiis eviilcncc wouki 
have been found on the up|)cr side of tlic r.'tfiifls, The morning of 
the third flay we n‘ached a Kumayeua vill.agc Init no one was .at 
home. After helping •mrstdves to sugar cane, and poLaloe.s we 
continued up stn*atn. In the middle of the afternoon, the chief 
ivho was traveling in front matie signals that he saw a canoe anti 
we hid ourstdvrs fnjm view while he went on to the village. He 
told the people some white men were coming and relume*I for u.s, 
AMien wc entertnl llie vnllagir all the men were linetl up wnth bow's 
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and arrows rt^ady to afu-nji- The chief with a long knife motioned 
Its to a scat on a tog. Instead.I of cc^ming Lo greet ns as was tin- 
custom, he sent his tiLiaghters to speak to ns while the nifni sIikkI 
guar^L As usual when entering a strange vilUige. we had left our 
guns in the canoe. They soon reatixe that ntunmed mt-n tlo not 
mean to do theni liarm. 

(Jur rteei>tir>n in all the other villages was pracLicirlly the satnus 
We sLopped ai the frige of the clearing ihat always surrounds a 
village and allowtrfl the chief from the last \illage lo go in aUjfie. 
WTicn all was read)' he reiiinitri for us and led us in. \Vc marched 
in single file and lined up hi front of the men's diH>r in the large 
communal hotise where u'e remained standing w ith our packs on our 
hacks until the chief came nut hringing w-ith him two •nofds, one 
for himself and one for me. AVe then sat ilown and entered into 
conversaiion. He talked without hitemEptiim for ten minutes or 
more and then gave me an opportunity. Neither of ns knew a wonl 
the titht^r said yet we umlerstt^xl «ich other perfectly, IW then 
movwi along to speak to (Jgiivie and The others. After all the mini 
and boys had greeting the w#jmcn came In line led by the 

chief's wives and each in turn said a vrnrd ol w'elc<iTn<‘ and t>!isse^l 
on without ^sait^ng f<jr a reply, 'riie men cngcigcd in general cun- 
versation until the wr^metr linnight tint great bf;wl^i of stnip and meat 
and bread. Upon Iiudtation by the chief we sqtuitted on our hecN 
around the bowls. Each took a great piece of hard CfKiric hrc:id 
and soake^l it m the soup until it. w-as soft enongh i.ti ear. Then we 
movfxl back i;s,ithout rising to give others an opportunity. When 
vve had eaten the nioistenet! pan ice moved up again. If we cnrc<i 
for meat—bird, pig or mtmkey—we fisheil it out of ihe sou|> with our 
fingers. We were cxjjected to carry away any lireud left over, and 
we jifton teamed that it was ennsiderctl Imd manners not to do siu 
Our men often helped us o^er such difficulties by calling alienUem 
to them before it was tt M> late. We did not like s^jme of I heir drinks 
yet when the chief liroughi them we had tc* lirink all he ofTered. 
If some one else brcjught it we might tidce a little and pass it along, 
but the vessel mu.si return by ihc s^tme route to the one who first 
took it. fine wht> ii^ careftd at liome soon loams the projicr etiquette 
abroad. The meal being e ver wc were t;iken to the men's house 
where our lrammtx;ks were arranged for the night. Ogilvie and 
1 were everywhere treated svith the courtesy and the consideration 
due to v"! si ting cJticfs. 



FrUi. Jv;?.—Dioii lehl. The line* nt ihir loinjer* oi hrr Mmitb thiiL alic li oo6 wbo 

liban the Cas&ava rtm (m ihr nnumincTnit yf IrvUMRCjtiinE Unnk. 
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At thLs List we met a nieiiibcr t>f the tribe wg had Iieard 

so much alH)ut, a Uhtu. U wsshiscancH" weluid ftilhnve'l up river. 
He Loltl tis a dance was tri prof^rcss at one nf their vilkigos and that 
a chief win^ hvt^ far to the tyii^tuartl present. He i>aid they 
thd not make ttic knives and lieacfs l>ut this mun from the caijt got 
these tilings from black men who made them, WHu'u his vijiit wai^ 
over* he went with w> eleven iki\'& to his own home and sent us 

other men to the fiance wliere we met the old trader, t the 
way we fc.iund a great deal of veiy' jTi>oci iruit, the ahiiu it graves 
on tall treses. The ImliaiKS wtnikl ckmlj up und cut oft the branches 
so vv'c could get it, 

Tludr ilanees take place at night an-.l they could not 1h; iiiduced 
to give them in daylight to he jjlnnographed* The occasion seems 
to he more of a ilriiiking bout than a tiancc. Before the dance 
some interetting wTestUng matches tfKik placi*. 'I'wo young men 
each with n strotig whip would come out into the dancing 

place and at a given signal would whip eacl) other alHriil the bare 
legs making their whips craek like pssiols until the\' could stand 
the punishment no kmger, when they woulil drap their whips and 
ntsh at each other like mad. It w'as a rcgnkir catch-as-catch-can 
contest hut insteai] of irvHng to thniw eaeh other tlowm they Lrieti 
to lift cadi other up. \Vhcn one succccfled in getting both the ryiher'S 
foci t'loar of the gnmnd lie was the winner. 

The dance lasted until id! tJie fcjofi of the village wtts amsumwl. 
The old trader siiid he Itvei:! iwenty-iight da>^ tn the northeast from 
this vilkige. He knejw a few wonis r^f ni^t> English, a few of 
Portuguese and a few ai Frcndt. lie had uevtT seen whites before 
but had traded with Negroes and had teanier! these'wonls from 
them. He invited us to accompany him lo his home. We started 
with hull and the second day crossetl tJie tow divide between 
Brazil and the CuianaSp here seveii hundred ieei above the 
sea in t.at. I'* 55' Nh and Long. 56® 45' VV. He had told us of 
a great ripen space in the toresL on this high ground and we 
thought he meant a lake luit when we reachei:! the pbice we dis¬ 
covered an outcrop of granite a quarter of a mile across. This is on 
top of the divide and will be one t-f the most prominent tKiints in 
the line when I lie Ixjuiidarv^ between the countries is tinrilly fixed* 
As we were the first whites to crt>ss the divide at Uiis point we 
named it "Farogle.*' 

Tile following nii>ming wlien we were ready to start the chief 
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refused to go, saymg thnt ive had ira^'eled fast the tky before 
that his soul had not Ijeen able to keep up ami he would have to 
wait for il> Ai eleven o^olock his Uizy soul CiUiie in and we got 
under way again but his lireiJ soul Lmt'ded v«rry slowly. Tile fiflli 
day nut his wife took fever and he ileckied to camp fora lime imiil 
she recovered. We could not afford to remain becausit our stock 
of fjuiiHne was exhiuiiitcfl anrl we were all having lever. Our 
ammunition was also geiitng lo\v. So we determined to Lake the 
shortest way out to ci\ ilizatiou. We were camping on a small 
stream which was flowing non h. When we iiskc^l the cliief alxJuL 
it he said it went on in Uiai iiinection and never came back. "I'hat 
it emptied info a river so largo that the parrots and eagles coulrl not 
ily across it and that its water was so thick that a canoe could not 
be paddled through it until the sim was verj' high. We asked him 
if he had ever seen liiis river and he said alt the fivers I ever 

s£tw harl another side to tliem but iliis one has ivj other side.’' 

We built two large Wfx>dskins and stsirterl for the great rivirr, 
VVe were not certain w’hal ris'cr \w were on but know it nuist be a 
very rapid one l)ocause our elevation was nearly sbs huiiFjred feet. 
Prom the h^ition c>f rapids and of mouths of entering rivers wo 
soon decided that we w<»re following SohomI>urgk dowm the Coren- 
Umo, He Iioil emsited the di\ddc in IS4.t by anuLher trail and 
embarked on rite river at an Indian village hirthcr rlcmm streiun, 
Ttxlay there are nt> Indians in the region. 

While we were among the Indians they supplied us with KhxI 
but now there were no more fudians and we w^cre destined to depiujd 
entirely upon huiiung and hshing for mir living. 4'his we could do 
easily enough as long as \vc cared to remain in one place but we 
experienced great difficulty in st^uring sufficient fotkl tehtlc travcb 
ing, tin rainy da>’s we ctJuld get no gante and in the rapids we 
coulil catch no llsh. Our food question became a vi^ry serious one 
indeerL It was always all of one thing or the other or nothing. 
Either all pig, or monkey, or beegrubs, or parrr/ts, or Ireanls, or nuts, 
or fruit, or the head of the palm. All perfectly good eating hut ihc 
better of a little mixing, 

fin the whole journey to this riv^er vve carried a pan and waslied 
the sands of all the stre^ams for gold, but without finding a single 
color, lliis experience may be of \'altic to others because it had 
been supposed that this region contained gold. 

Where wc embarked for our lonely journey the river was very 
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narrow hut fortunately there were no log^j to cut or sand burs tt» 
drag across. We paddled dtnvn the short turns r\'ith a cuTR^ni nm* 
Tiing at the rate of four miles an Ivmir for three days lit^ore we ciune 
to Llic first rapids, where we were to leant a very Jinportani lesson. 
Where there are rapids the river spreads out aTid tireaks up into 
numerous liranches llrus fomnng iskuids of v^arions sizes in niulst 
o! the rapids. 1’his makes it tmptjsstblt to the i>f tUe falls 
tir to Lk’termine whieh is the safest way to go. We storted down 
among the islands, making nur way frrjm tme to the *alu‘r until we 
were far away and ^JUt of sight, (jf either hank. \\ e bad to pass the 
night ^?ri an kland* TJien wv learned that then' were no anitnab or 
binis on the island amJ that we could catch no fisl’i in the rapid 
water. Bo we began to renltze how holple^is we would be if i mr canoes 
Khould go to pieces on tiie rocks of lui ishmiL It wonlil ire impossible 
to get b>od or to reach the mainland. Wc ilccidcd henceforth lo 
remain near one bank or the other. W^ien we heard tlic ticiise of 
falls below, we slopped on the llrsl islamis at Ihe^ t' 'p of the lapids 
anti from the noise of the water decided which bank to folhwv. It 
was best ti> take the longer way imrund and thus avoid llie greater 
kills, cifien the nipids were vcr\^ hrng anti it was im[x>ssibk' li) tell 
which way to go. The branch we followed would continue to break 
up until ii might disappear among the nH.'ks when avc would cut 
a Eiail across an island or a ixnnt of the mainland for a long dis- 
t^inc^^ to another branch and irj’ii agaim Scores of times we car¬ 
ried ijur camx-s across long level stretches or over high ^^K^ks and 
steep banks. The forests w'cre so liense that we ccjuld cut only vm' 
narrrnv trails, (In this account w-e turned our ctinocs upside down 
and cRTTEcci them over our heads, home one was iibsat’^ sick with 
fes'er and at such Limes he would remain iu his hammock until the 
tniil was rcadv. d hen ht; vv'oukJ get up and take his platt in the 
line because it required all of our contbined strcngtli iv curry the 
wuier-soakcd canoes. One might l>e twi sick to paddlt' but he mul6 
not be too sick to pack. Not one of us will ever fr^rget these tiydng 
times. 

Between the rupiils the kmks of the upper river are high and 
lined with heavy foiests of hard tvijod. There is noLhinK of the 
jungk- one gets in the low-lands. While Imiittng, wc could walk 
thrxHigh the open Idrcsts w'ithotU cutiuig a trail. The country is 
not as hilly as it is on the Braziluin siiic* Ik-casioruilly ju a turn 
of the river ivv would, get a glimpse of a toiiV hill in tlie distance* 



fir. tif our Intliaft; fti tluj Cwrntyuc River. 
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There is ncahing like chaitj of mi>ufiLaiiis unlit ilie region oi the 
mouth of the river is reachei^. This tipper C()untry wouki li-e 
a delightful i>bice In crilunizc If ihere were railway transportaiioin 
For twentV'Six da\'^ we worked our way down thi^J diflieull aiul 
dangerous river i^-ithout seeing a single human liting. As in tlie 
days of Schonibiirgk there arc no Indians litnng along the !«inks of 
the river* When we nsjaehe>-l the last, fjr iho \Vanoiobo I*alls, we 
attempted i.o go down on tlie BritLsh sitk- but were un*d>le to (h^ su 
and spent four clays working onr way across the falls to the Ihitdt 
nuuTilarid, The last tw-j days we wvre without h *od. In Uie eve¬ 

ning Ogilvic shot an alllgiitor auci we went into ciimp (m what later 
proved to he the hank of the rivet- were so hungry iliut 

ate too much ami in Uie night all were rick, I was restless and 
sat nfi in my haninaick. Ogilvit* laughed and askt^l what wtui wrong- 
I said I was ritting up to keep my idligator doivn* He ni^died that 


he had just been down h ^ the river to throw his up* 

Next morning we discovered a trail and fnllcjwcd it to the Ixil-' 
tom of the falls where we were o\Trjoyed to find twti boats wii h oars. 
Tims we Icnesv there w-ere iiu morti serious rapids for such Ik rats could 
not be handled in rapid water- They Ijekmged ter men wlio had 
gone deep into the for^t to gather ruljbcr. I at tempted to hnd 
thetti and get permission tt* use cme of the boats l.tut after loll owing 
tiieir tniii for two days, I mtuiTiod. 'rhe men had not been able tt> 
find suitable tries for wex^dskins. Tlierc was nothing else to do. 
We louk the boat hoping to return it before the ownem might neCLl 
it. Next to mtuder. taking a canoe Is the most serious crime one 
can Commit and is ]?xinished accordingly by the Dutch authorities. 
About no<ni we met some negnuxa going up to the frxit *.f the 
falls to work rubber. They told us that a government launch was 
expected within a few days at the Dutch staiicm a sh-irt distance 
douTi river- We hired thtmi to take down to Oie station and 
to rettini the W'e ilid nor like the idea of falling into die hands 

of ilu: amhoritics with the tx>at still in nur j.wjssession- By liriv’cHng 
two days iiiid ihe inim''cmng night we reached the station in time 
to hear the nhistle n( the approaching launch. 

Here we had time to take sttick of our pos4iessi<»Tis and con¬ 
dition. Uiir reserve foo^l supply ciuiristtd of the fore leg an-l a part 
of the tail of ntir old alligatiir* This the g<xHi negro Ernst imme¬ 
diately threw into the ri\'er, sa>-ing that no man would be allowed 
to eat such foixi as long as he hail rice and tieaiis—a sentiment that 
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one cannot fully appreciate until he has lived on alligator steak alone 
for several days. I’hysieally we were all in a rather had condition, 
ror two mouths we hail Uarj chills and fever ci'intmually. This 
together with poor food had reduced us to skeletons, t ivas forty- 
eight pounds lighter than when I left home. Une of the Indians 
had dysentery and all were suffering front sore feet. Ogilvie had 
"'hich kept him in the doctor's care for many months. 
While I had "B(Ti-Bcri," acconling to the iliagnosis of the natives. 
I hey pressed their fingers int'» my swollen feet and leg:s making deep 
dimphni which would remain for a long time. They said 1 would 
gel to Georgetown alt riglti hut no one ever recovered. I tva.s not 
alaniud hccause I knew I wa.< suffering from cold feet only, 1 had 
not been accitstomed to work in the water barefooiwl. Eight months 
afterward. 1 wa.s able to lace niy shoes again. 

When we arrived at .N'iekerie. at the mouth of llie river, we 
were taken in cliaigc by two policemen ctirrying rifles who inarched 
us through the city in a downpour of rain, to the jxjlice station 
w ere we were detained for tlirce hours tvhile the court examined 
our papere and the curious jxiptilace obser^rt.<l 
and brw fert. The amomil .rf .lur letter of credit inij.ressed die 
judge favoralJy anti we were allowed to cross over t.i the British 
s« e of the rtver. Hhr amve.i in Georgetown just eight months 
^tcr leaving postal umch with the outside world at Rio Branco, 
l-or five months we had not seen anotlior white mutt. Here we were 
veiy- kmiUy rt-ctsved and entertained by the Covenior of the Colony 
and other friends of Ogilvie and Melville. After ten days rest anil 
much .levied medical treatment, t Jgilvie and our four faithful Indians 
•wt out for die long month of upriver canoe travel to reach their 

Iws'durto ^Gained 

whereThn rT'""'”’ ' ^ Barhad.«, 

^ •' 'Gtli Colonel 

5^ Afre?.!’^'"* '"’"’o'"’" e>cpl«™lions in 

Brazil. After remaining Barbados tweniv-five days and Eauiinu 
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TWO EARLY CHINESE BLDDHIST SCULPTURES 


F ew e? 5 aniple^ tif early Chinese isciilpturc are wiilely knnwn 
than are Llie Uvo Biicldliist pedestals recently acc^inre<l by 
the University Miisctim. Among European authorities ^^■ho 
have thought theni worthy oi panicidar notice have been BnshelE' 
and Chavannes,= while in China sitself rul>bings of the designs cover¬ 
ing their sides are in Uie hands of every coHcctor, 

The practice which grew up in China during the early cenlUries 
of uur era of carving scenes of various soils upon stalls of stone was 
undoubtedly inspired by the mural painting of the day. It h this 
fact that confers upon these two pedestals one of their chief chtims 
to imjxirtance. We can infer from liteiriry' allitsions iliat the 
frescoes of the time wenf of a high order ol merit; but unfortunately 
they have perisheil with the temples and paLices whose walls they 
adomcil. and but for the few reliefs on stone which have come down 
to u-s we should be quite unable to form any adeciuate eonccptit.n ^if 
a most ImpoitanL and interesting phase in the artistic develoiimeni 
of the Far East, 

The earlier of the two pc^lestals under discussion w^as found in 
the province of Cliilih* * the same in which Peking stantls, and curly 
ui the Kuang Hsu period lia73-PJ08) was includetl in the Famous 
Cliing collection. In many ways it U one of the mosi remarkable 
examples of early Chinese sculpiune which have svu-vdved to <mr day. 
Its sqiuirc base, 24hi inches by 234i itichis, with a height of lO-Vj 
iuclies, is surmounted by an invertt‘ti ten |>etakd lotiLs thalnmus 
24 Inches in diameter, the UAu\ height being 20 inches. In the top 
IS a deep sticket which formerly suiipi>rted a statue of Mfutreya, 
the '‘Buddha w'ho is to come/^ tJf ihe four faces of the stiuare 
tiasal pc*rtion one hear^ ti ilaterl mscrtplion, while ihe fithcr three 
art' decorated w'ith very low ami flat reliefs recalling sritnewhat in 
their tcchiiltiue the wcll-know'n grave sculptures of the L«ittcr Hun 
dynasty (A. D, 25-221], 

Ill studying the dilTcrcnt faces it will perhaps be best to begin 
w'itli llie inscription iFig, 194i, inasmuch as the rlnte which it Ive^irs 
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will cnabk iis to the place of the mtanuiienl in the history of 
Chinese an. We read tliat this monument wa,s dedicateil hy a ccr^ 
imn Tsatv W^nhsi* govern i>r of Wei H^ien Uhe mwJem T'ai-nhng 
Fu), hi the sbtth year of the peri<xi Cheng Kuan (A. D, 524) tif the 
OnvH Wei rlynasty. China at that time, as ha^ so often been the 
case, was tjjvided into a northern empTre nilccl hy Tartar invaders* 
and a SfniUicm i^nlion tinder the sway of native Chinese einpenjrs, 
the dividing hue being roughly the Tt *ntershed the Yanglsv 

and the \k*11ow Rivers, At the time when this |>edGsial was 
calod the capital <if rhe uorthem emplreT kTHu\Ti as Wei* was at 
Loh-yang. m tiortheni Ho-nan. while at Nan-king, the southern 
eapjtah niUnl the great Liang WiKu founder of the ^hurt Livt^l Imt 
tirillimit dymisty of laang ^A. H. 502-5571. Both powers ww 
stTOnglv tn symtxitliy with Buddhism, an<l it was at this veo time 
that the center of gravity of that faith shifted from In-lia to China 
with the removal, ai-Kuii. 520. of I he patriarch B^lhidhanna tt» the 
latter coiinirVi where hv settled first at Nan-king, atnl later at iJte 
rival capit^d, L^di-'Vang. It w’lH thiiiS be seen th^it this pedestal 
tieloiigs to a peritKl of the urni- ist importance in the hision^ of easiem 
Asia and it is a ntatter for congratulatioii that we are able to date 


it so precisely. 

Passing now to the opposite face * ?lz 1^25). we find it occupied 
by ail aUegoncid relief ceiUervil about a female figure, visible from 
the Wilist vipwxir'l as it emerges form a lotus thalamus, al^ovt its 
head ii holds a wide salver upon wldcb .stands art incense um, urHui 
the tipper part '4 vvhich appear C’^atvcnta'iiahvied n'prtTScnbitionti of 
Tnonntaius. In this half conmilerl femalu figiLre it seems probable 
that ivv Have a iiii>st interesting example of the way in which the art 
<,>f classic t'lTcccc has inlhicnced that of the extreme east of Asia. 
The rnots^^e itself is a reccjgnized and common one in Chinese 
Budidust iconography. H appears twice, for example, on a stela 
now un ejdnbilum in die Cniveniily Museum iNo. 15 in the nncimd 
Section t. which wa4> carvc^l in 54b. jtisi twenty-two years later than 
the )K‘(k-sial under ihscussion. The ancient Greco-Buddhist art of 
Gandhara. the region around the mmlcra Pi^slta^vur* uelt known 
to readers tif Kjphng* also has cxiimples of this TtiotJ\c. and fiom 
them wc Ivam that it is Sthavara. the Ottddess ot Laiih, who is 
intended. The rt ference is to the Buddlui s slRtgglc v.-it1n the tempter, 
Mara, when the ctirih giMldess. summoned to ivlim-ss the muinph 
of the Master over Uie forces of evil, appeared out of the ground in 
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the way ilepicte<3 ujj(m the pwlestal. A ^^tfp stiU further back 
l>TiTsj's \vi It* the rVieae siirroundmg the jjreat altar of Ztus. at f-^cr- 
gonnitii* now in Iterliu. Her*** in the stniggle bftwt'cn the CtOth and 
the Giimls. scnis of Gaia- the latter is shown emerginjj from the earth 
she perwjuiiics, tv* intercede witli AUi<‘na for the Uvea uf her *>tTsijring, 
JaisI what the si;jnificance of the motive as mtrodneed up^^n the 
peiie^ial may be, it is ‘liflicviH to say; liut that it had s^)me connec¬ 
tion. ihrou^jh the metlium of Buddliism* with the classical art of the 
Metlilen'anean world there seems hith' ihmbt. 

phuAking this central ctmeepi of the female tljiture and incense 
tmi are a pairol r^ng-huiinj', or " pheamiM birds." as they nre usually 
called l>y foreigners, anrl a lion and lioness. I'he latter, though 
far from tnje Ut life, are rlrawti with more accttracy tliau is alw'ays 
the case on Chinese nAonumems. The lion seems never to have 
e:5istetl in China, at least within the human la-ncvh and its inirotluc- 
tion into Chinese art is dtte tri Buddhist infiiience. Forced thus to 
depend for their concqnion of the animal uj»*n st'C<iiKl hand knowl¬ 
edge. it is no wonder that the Chinese artists went sadly astmy in 
their elTorts at its ptjrtniyal. It is aitnusing to read of the nai\^» 
astonishment of the envoy. Sung Vun, sent to India in >18 yust 
six ycsins Ijcfiire the date of the pedestal) when he saw in that coun¬ 
try living lions, and recorded that they did not look at all like the 
repR‘sentatiffns t>[ them w'hich he had ^aen in China, That a purely 
mythological concept such as the lion was i«> the Chinc:sc of that day 
should become ctniventitinalisc*:! and to a certain extent distorted 
was of course inevitable< Still it is rather surjirising to find here the 
lioness Gfiuippcd with a well ile^'ctoped inane whicli only tIilTers 
from that of her mate in lying smooth and tinnilfled instead of 
bristling fiercely. Tlie presence liere of a lion and lioness instead 
of a pair of lions is of txntrse an aciumbration of the thcon^ of the 
Iwcji priiu'lples. ^"ang cand Vin Inhale and fenialc, or ^wsitive and 
negative), upon which so much of Chinese philosophy h baseeb 

The Fflng, or "phoenix," which by the way lia.s no tnieeabk 
connection with the mythical Arabian fowl which used to mjuvenate 
itself tipoTi the altar of Kt-liopolis. tielongj^ to the group of the I 'our 
M^'thical Creatures* along with the Lung vdragon). the KavcI 
(bdmli>us tortoise), and the K"-Un lunicom). In early Limes the 
F^ng appears to have been cojiceived of as an eagle-like bird of 
colossal proportions, something Uke the rtx? of Sindbad the Sailor; 
but later it was tlescril^ed as having "the heatl jf a pheasiint, the 
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beak of a swallow, the neck of a tortoise, and the outward semblance 
of a dnigon." In practice it is usuiilly shown with the combined 
attributes of the peacock and the pheasant, embellished with gor¬ 
geous ccjlurs and with tlanic-like appendages where tieck and lx>dy 
join. In his delightful bcxik, “A Naturalist in Western China,” 
.Mr. E. H. Wilson, after describing the Reeves Pheasant (Syrmaticus 
reevesi), says. '*l.'Abl>t' David suggests tiuit this bird may be the 
original of the mythical Chinese Fung Hwang (Phoenix bird). To 
my mind this is cxtamely probable, but Williams in 'The Middle 
Kingdom' considers the Argu.s Pheasant, found in Tonking and 
southern Yunnan, the origin of tliis fabulous bird.” WTiatcver 
the origin of tlie concept may be, the F^ng has alwat^s formed a 
favorite motive in art. being lookt*d upon as a bird of good omen, 
whose appearance heralds the advent of a beneficent ruler. Accord¬ 
ing to the Chinese records it has never been seen on earth since the 
time of Confucius. 

In the upper left hand comer of this face, siuTf^unded by lotus 
petals, we see represented the sacred Patra, the begging l)owl of the 
Buddha, w^hich has been aptly described as the Holy Grail of 
Buddhism. All blank spaces in the background of the design have 
been filled in with conventional floral di'signs, in which the lotus 
bud and blossom predominate. The effect thus producefl has Ixhjii 
compared to that of a piece of brocadtM silk. 

Turning now to the right ham! face (Fig. 196), that to the n(^rth 
as the pede.stal now stands, we find depictetl a religious procession, 
in which the lead is taken by the donor of the monument. Wearing 
high headdress and flownng rol>es of stale, and airr\nng in his fuit- 
siretched right hand an incense um similar to that showm on the 
front of Uie pedestal, he walks slowly forward, accompanic*^! on either 
side by two youths, pages, or possibly sons, who seem to supj>ort his 
outstretched arms. Behind follow attendants bearing syml)ols of 
{>owcr anil rank, such as a state umbreJla, a banner screen, and 
batons. Ilie rear of the procession is brought up by a grocm who 
leads a spirited and magnificently caparis<incd horse. The five 
convenlionalize<l four petiilcd peonies shown wi the animal's neck 
indicaie the rank of its ma.ster. The F6ng (”phoenix”) occurs 

again upon this face of the pedestal, and l.ilank spaces are filled with 
floral ornament. 

Phe opposite or left hand face (that to the south) displays a 
scene (Fig. 197), which is almost the counterpart of the one just 
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«lcscrilK*(l. Here, however, it Is MacUtrae Tsao, the wfe of the donor, 
who heads the procession, bearing an incense burner exactly like that 
carriiHi by her husUind. She also is riccompanit?d by attendants 
who support her outstretched arms or carry emblems of honor; 
the state umbrella lK>mc over her husband, how'ever, does not apf)ear 
here, for that |X‘rtains not to the individual or the family, but to 
the ullicc. Appropriately there is prf)\'ideii as a means of con¬ 
veyance for the lady, instead of a saddle-horse, a two w’heelcd cart 
\rith canopy ami curtain.s, d^a^\Tl by an ox l)esidc which w'alks a 
grexmi. Apart from its possession of a Hat instead of mi arched top, 
this vehicle is jireciscly like the modem Peking cart, although the 
use of an ox instead of a horse or a mule between the shafts recalls 
rather the Jajjanesc usage in the drawing of state vehicles. The 
phoenix and llonil decorations occur here also. 

It w’ould be difficult to overestimate the importance of this 
monmiient. Of unquestioned authenticity, e.xactly dated, display¬ 
ing ivorkmanship of a high onler. and in almost perfect preservation, 
it enables us to form of the jnctorial art of that distant time a Imer 
conception than could In* dcrivc<l frrjm any amount of WTitten 
<iescription or traditional evidence. It is not unthout reason that 
rejmKluctions of the scene's depicted upon tliis pc<lestal are to be 
found in almost every lx)ok which has to do with the subject of Par 
Eastern art. 

No less interesting is another pedestal. Probably of slightly 
later date tlian the one just descril)ed, it is also somewhat larger, 
measuring 33^4 inches by 213^ inches, with a beveled top, and stand¬ 
ing 20 inches high. A deep socket in its upper surface tells of the 
former existence of a stela, now lost. Upon its four faces are depictctl 
not scenes connected with the dedication of the monument or having 
to do with the daily life of the tK'rifHl. Init events in the career of 
the historical Buddha, Sak>';imuni. ’Hie technique also differs .scane- 
what, for the designs, instead of iK'Ing renderwl in low flat relief, are 
simply incised in the smooth surface of Uic stone, without any 
attempt to cut away the background. 

"Fhe events depictc*<l here are arranged in chronohigiciil onler. 
The opening one (Fig. 198) is found on one of the shorter sides of the 
stone, that facing to the north as the pedestal is at present mounteii. 
The accompanying inscription reads, *‘Kuiig Hai. donor of the 
image representing the crown prince at the moment when he liecame 
a Buddha, and when the wffiite horse licked his feet,** The repre- 
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scnlalion of the two events as occurring simultaneously involves a 
slight anachronism, inasmuch as seven years elapse<I between the 
flight of SalcATimuni from his father's house upon his white horse, 
Kaiithaka, and his achievement of Bitddhahowl under the sacred 
B<‘>dhi tree, the “tree of illumination” (Ficus religiosa). The 
ascription of the title of "ennsm prince” to the Butldlia is a result 
of the myth making tendency which exercised itself freely in the 



RnltKhtnnnmt i>f liar Buddha <Pnlr<ital No J3.> 


centuries succeeding the deaili of the great teacher. According to 
these mynhs, the father of the Biuidha, Sucldhodana. was of the royal 
nice of the Sakyas, over whom Sakyamuni himself woulrl one day- 
have ruled, had he not renounced his lofty position at the call of 
duty. Recent investigation, however, has made it pretty certain 
that the Sakyas had not as yet established the institution of the 
kin^hif) as it was kriov,^ in later rimes, but that they retained much 
ot the freer, more democratic life of the Vedic pericxi. Thev sc*em 
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to have fonned an aristocratic republic, whose affairs were adminis¬ 
tered by officers called rajahs, corresponding fairly well to the con¬ 
suls of Rome or the archons of Athens, 'llicsc Inflian rajahs grad¬ 
ually succeecled, it is tnie, in extending their powers, until in later 
times they have come to l)e looked up<jn in the West as almost the 
tj'pe of the Ivarbarically opulent Oriental monarch, wielding absolute 
power over the lives and fortunes of his subjects, lliis process had 
apparently commenced before the time of the Buddha (the sixth 
and fifth centuries B. C.), but it had not yet affecte<l the Sakya.s; 
and moreover the faihcT of the Master was apparently not a rajah 
even in the sense in which the won! was then understood. 

'llic five tx»rsonagcs standing before the seate<l Buddha have 
no distinguishing attributes, although it may be that the one stand¬ 
ing by the kneeling horse’s head, wearing a <listresse<.i expression 
upon his face, is the faithful grcHim, Chandaka, who assisted his 
ymmg master in his flight, and is now bidding him farewell. At all 
evtmis, this scene of the parting between Sakyamuni and his lii^rsc 
and gnr)*/m is a favorite one in Buddhist iconography, and occurs 
whenwer Budilhistic art remains are to be found tOiiay, fn>m 
Afghanistan and the valley of the Indus to the islands of Japan. 
The w'hite hor.<e still plays an important part in Buddhist legend 
and story, and few who have Ni.silc<l Japan will f.iil to recall the 
sacred w^hile horst‘s ke|:>t in certain temple entiasures there. The 
Buddhists of course explain this custom on the grfmnd that it was a 
wiiite horse that airrictl Sakyamuni on his flight from his father’s 
hoitse. and another that carried the first copies of the Buddhist 
scriptures from India to China (A. I). 671 and had the first Itnnple 
in the latter country, the famous Pai Ma Ssu (lit. “White Horse 
Hall”), named for him in consciiucnce. It .seems more likely, how¬ 
ever, that we have embodied here a belief that goes very' far back 
of the l;eginnings of Buddhism, for a sacred character seems to 
have attached to white horses through the greater part of Asia and 
Europe from prehistoric times. The famous “Vale of the W’hite 
Horse,” in Berkshire, and the while horses which dmw the car of a 
triumphing Roman general (himself “made up” as Capitoline 
Jove) are instances in point, which might lx? multiplied almost 
indefinitely. That the ethical teachings of the Buddha W’cre in 
large x>art original w*ith him, at least in their application, may' be 
conceilcd; but in the grejit Ixxly of legend and myth ami tradition 
which gradually attachccl itself to the primitive d(x?trine. Buddhism 
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fimb itself linkecl up in a m>Tiacl ways with the folk tales and com¬ 
mon beliefs that had spread themselves over a great part of the old 
Eurasiatic world ages l>efon? the dawn of htst<jr\'. 

Sakv’Timuni himself, as he is depicteti upon this face of the 
pedestal, is shown seated u|X)n the lotiLs throne IxMieath the branches 
of the sacred Bfxlhi (Bo) tret*, in the attitude technically callecl that 
of “mtHlitalion.” 'fhe word lias reference of c(»urse t<< the process 
by which he eventuall}* achieved his self illumination and attained 
to the rank t)f a Buddha, Close l>eside is a cartouche \vnth the wools, 
“ Kill Han-ho, donor of the image showing the crown ])rinoc in 
meditation.” It will be nolicctl that the heail of the Teacher is 
encircled wnth an aureole. This is strictly speaking an inaccuracy 
on the part of the sculptor, inasmuch as Sakyamuni tluring his ix’riod 
of rae^litalion had not yet attained illuminalion, of which the aureole 
is a SNtnbol. We must not hKjk too closely, however, f«>r an exact 
ol>serv*ance of the unities time ancl place. Not only was the artist 
here trying to expres^s a great deal in a limited space; but we must 
further l)ear in mind that Chinese pictorial art has always left much 
to the intelligence, nr at lea.st the imagination, of the observer, and 
has always cndeavorcil to .suggi-st nithcr than to depict exactly. 
In this particular case, for exiimple, we see summjirixed all the lead¬ 
ing events in the earthly career of the historic Buddha. His great 
renunciation, involving the relinquishing of father and wife and 
new liom son. of wealth and power and stxrial jK>sition. are suggested 
by the presence of the kniH-iing horst\ which ha.s jast Imme him on 
his flight from his ancestral home and is bidding him farewell. The 
sacred Bi'kIIu tree beneath which he sits. WTapt in pn-4ound metlita- 
tion, recalls the long years of slniggle and effort involved in liis 
s(‘arch for the tnith. I^astly, the presence of the aureole brings to 
mind the successful faitomie •){ that Umg stniggle and the attain¬ 
ment of that l»h'ss which, so taught the Ma.ster. lay within the reach 
of every- living creature who wi11e<l to lead his life aright. 

The next face (Fig, 199) ot the pcilestal, that to the east, shows 
the Buddha enthnmed Ix'tw-een two priests and two BcKlhisaltvas, 
while below arc three wheels. The Master is now evidently fairly 
launchefl upon his carc.‘cr as a religious teacher. Not rmly is this 
indicated by the presence of the three wheels, sy-mbolizing the three 
principal occasions upon which he “turned the WTieel of the I^w,” 
or in other words gave expression to his doctrines; but he is here 
shown upim one of these occasions, the cxjnversion of Ajnata Kaun- 
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dinya. one of the nn>st famous of his tiisciples. Here again the unities 
arc disregarded, if indeed it ever occurred to the Chinese* sculptor 
that there were such things. To the left of the Buddha are five high 
caste men in rich vc*stmenis. Kaundinya presumably among them, all 
listening to the new doctrine, while on the right, in the same scene, 
appear the same five, but now* convertetl and with shaven heads 
and priestly garments. The trees at right and left represent the 
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famous Deer Forest of Rsi|>atana. In the cartouche at the right 
are the w’orils, “Ch’ao Hsi, donor of the image representing the 
Buddha Sskyamiuii at the moment when he wTought the saIv*ation 
of Ajna^ and when he put in motion all the Wheels (of the 
This evidently has a direct reference to the scene depictCKl here. 
Of the cartouclic on the left, how'ever, the same can not be said, for 
it merely mentions an indi\idual who had given "an image of 
Maiireya at the moment of becoming a Bnddha.** No such event 
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is shouTi anywhm* upon this pedestal, and it seems reasonable to 
conjecture that this inscription, as well as certain others on the 
remaining faces, miLSt refer to things ilepicted upon the stela which 
this block of stone once supp<jrted. 

Tlie beveled upper p<ntion of this face shows two dragons 
flanking the sacred jewel Muni, one of the Sapia Ratna or Seven 
Precious Things, regarde<l in earlier times as a pearl, later as a 
diamond, and symbolic, in its manifold perfections, of the Buddliu 
and his doctrines. 

1 uming now to the southern face (Fig. 200) we find portrayed a 
well-lcntmii scene in the (legendary) life of the Buddha, the presenta¬ 
tion of the stone begging bowls by the four Dt^varikjahs or Iieaveiiiy 
kings. The story is that the Buddha could only accept such offer¬ 
ings as were placed in his l>egging lx>wl. the paira, already noticed in 
connection u-ith the preceding pc»lcstal. Upon one occasion, when 
he found himself without a bowl, the four Devarajahs llew w his 
relief from the four quarters, each bearing as a gift a l)egging l:)Owl of 
pure gold, which, howev^er. the Master refused as unlurconiing one so 
humble as himstylf. The four kings then f»ffere<i successively bowls 
of less and less precious materials, until at last each of them placed 
before the Master a bowl of stone. The Buddha, unwilling to hurt 
the feelings of any of his faithful followers by refusing their gifts, 
accepted all four of the Umls. They prov'ed, however, no encum¬ 
brance to him. for Uiey straightway l>ecame one. In the carving 
the four bitwls are show-n sej)arately, in the hands of their donors, 
who humlily e.^cnd them toward their Master, while he himself is 
reprt^enitHl as holding in his hand the miraculous fourfold VmiwI, 
whose multiple origin is indicated only by the four lines drawn ahnjui 
its rim. It is a ven* constant and apixirenlly well foimdcd tradition 
which reprcst‘nts Sdkyamuni as always scrupulously careful of the 
feelings of tliasc \rith whom he came in contact. This trait and his 
hiunanity toward animals are among the most attractive elements 
in the character of this wonderful man, as they are among the Ix'st 
authenticated. 

Tlie airtouches upon this face have no bearing whatever upon 
the scene with which they arc associated, merely recording the names 
of donors of various images, no doubt among thtM>c shown ujion the 
missing stela which once surmounted the pedestal. 

It is far less easy to identify the event repre^nted upt>n the 
fourth face (Fig. 201) of this monument, that toward the west, for 
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there i.< nyihiug: qiitte so tongihlc ui go on as is the case \v\th the 
precetiirig scenes. Tt :ieems pivibable* howev'cr^ thal M. r'lniohcr. Ihe 
lartious aiiihoHry on HudtjhiRt icoTtojp-aphy. is correct in c<;>nsideriTig 
it a represen tat ion of that t-piswle in the career i.if the Biiddltn 
known as **Tlic Greai Miriicle <ti The story’ i$ tf.i the 

effect that white holding a controversy witli six hert^iarchs licfore 
King Prtisenaiil ibc Master confounded his advci’sarie.s l>y nnilii’’ 
lil_\dng hitnself an infinite numhier of linvcs in all dir<}ctttjiis. In 
pictorial represcnmiifins of ihis proceeding (which it appears was 
most effective in silencing opposiiit>ni it is customan,' to shtov' the 
likeness af the Budilha ihrice repeated* and that is what has been 
ifone in this instance* 1'he real Buildhn is sho\^'n in tlie cetiler. seated 
crosiJ-1 egged upon a knus chnaie in the robe of a monk, with an 
auretilc about his hca'b and aliin^e him a canr^py wliich supports tlie 
sacred jewel. Main. Eight Bodhisattvas iirc sealed four by four to 
right and left in the Siinie cross-Iegg^rd attitude: two of them are 
partly concealed by the aureole, from behind which thej'' seem to he 
ptrHng, At right and left of the Bn<lhisattwas again fjccur the two 
rcdupHcatiutis of the likeness of the Master, who here ho\VQ\*Gjr is 
shovsw not Imt seated in Eun^pcan fashion, t>n either 

side I if him stands an attendant Bodhisaltva* wltile behind him waits 
a mtink. reoJignixidde by his shaven p^dl. The canoucht^ have 
nothing to do with the scene here depictcth but as is the case with so 
many <ithers they rtpj>ear to refer to the lost stela. 

Uptm the bevclwl upper portion ai this face are shown a Fdng 
(phoeiibt) and a K'idin or tirncum. tlauking an ugre's head mask. 
The K*i-lin, if may be remembered, is one of the i'nur Mythical 
Animals* and like the Ffing is consideretl a creature of gtKid omen* 
The male of ihe species is namt^d the k*i, while Hn is the name of the 
female* the generic word for the creature l;ciug cornpotindefl of the 
Irwo, It iu said to have “the bcHly of a deen the Udl of an rix* and a 
single hfim.” Tit is concept of a single helmed Jeer-like animtd 
seems ID have arisen in Indki. although the existence of the rhi- 
rtf^cereis in central China until far into the historical periotl may have 
played a part* just as that pachyderm undouVnwily had somrthing 
to do with the shaping of the Eureiix-^an belief in the unicorn* and 
just as, according to some* the alligator of the Vangtse hail some¬ 
thing to do with the origin of the notion Df a dragon among the 
Chinese* 

Wlvile it is true that ncme of the inscriptions upon this most 
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interesting example of early Chinese sculpture gives any clew to its 
date, the style of the workmanship and particularly that of the 
wTitten character enable us to place it confidently a century' or two 
later than the pedestal described in the earlier portion of this pajxir. 
that is to say some time in the T’ang dynasty (618-907), 

It would lx* difficult to find letter examples than these tw^o 
pc<lestals of the w'ay in which the artistic impulse had permeated 
the whole Chinese nation at the periodof their cx^ution, an e^ich 
which so far as Europe is concerned is commonly spoken of as the 
Dark Ages. Nothing is less likely than that they were the work of 
men of any particulxu* standing as artists. They' were the work of 
the stonemason rather than of the sculptor. Yet the composition 
is dignified, restrained, and perfectly balanced, and the scenes jx»r- 
frayed are chosen with the utmost appnipriatcness and good taste. 
It is a commonplace that no one has ever equaled the Chinese 
painter in the mastery of the line: hut it is,astonishing to find it 
handled witli such vigor and confidence and feeling in so refractory a 
material a.s this very liard stone. From whatever point of view vre 
consider these two relics of a great ptrriod in human History' it is 
impossible to withhold our admiration, not merely for the technical 
.skill of the execution, but also for the simplicity and sincerity atid 
depth of the inspiration. Tlieir importance from the standpoint of 
the archazologist and the historian of art it w'ould also be difficult to 
overestimate. 

C. W. B. 
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A mong Lhe colteciions^ ill the Babylonian St^ctinn of tho Must^iim 
is a day tablet upon which an andcnt cnfrfneer drew a map 
showing canals, villages and fiekis, [i shows part of an 
agricultural area near the city of Nippur anrl was made iii the 
Cassite I*onod about 1,500 years B, C, The rumi life of ancient 
times m this historic Umd has here a visual commentary* anti we see- 
how the pt^asaiiu lived together in villages, having village aimmons 
for ilieir lliicks and a municipal marsh to Furnish a most necessary 
article of domesik life* the cane reed. Assuming that the orienta- 
tiou of the rmip is the orrlimiry one employed in other Babylonian 
maps, the reader will be able to trace the sevtnd features the 
country ami their details. 

Tlie skeleton of Lire plan isnuide by ilie canal which entem from 
the niirthciuit corner of the district, ilows south-southwest and turns 
in a rough parabolic curve to retreat at the same angle toward the 
north-northwest* At the center the district marked by the end 
of the parabola enter ir*mi the s^JtUheast and southwest coiners two 
canals wliicb unite with the main catiuL In the extreme northeast 
corner tsa UAvn Bit-Kiir ^*Nusku, indlcatetl by a miall circle and an 
inscription, 'i'he northeast wing of the canal on which this town 
lay is called Nbir-bilti or "Canal uf the burden,’' a name which ndV-rs 
to the agricuUuntl prcrflticts brought to and fro upon the ennai. 
'riiis name, and cithers about to be discussed, show that these canids 
were arteries i>f trade as well as streams to supply the fields Urith 
water, 'flic toum Kar-Nusku is mentioned in temple accounts of 
the city of Nippur as supplying sheep and grain for the support of 
the temple priests. In the northwest comer on the left Iiranch uf 
the canal is the town ^"Hnmri, idso mention^ in the accxmnts of 
the temples at Nippur. I'herefore the nortInvest bmneh of the car*al 
fiears the name Nar-Hamri. (Accemiing to references in Assyrian 
inscriptions hamm liesignates a place where the cuU of the fire god 
was established.) The canal entering from the s^authwt'St is called 
the "Irrigatiou of Bt>Isunu" f nam-gar B^lsunui* because it supplic'd 
the estate of Bf'lsunu with water. This estate lay outside the limits 
of the niap. UnEorttmaiiely the southeast, .section is lirokoii, but 
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the inscripLion on the Canal which enters iroin ihls rej^joii t>egms 
nam-gar^ or imgatimi* which shows that it alst;> supplied water to 
the estate fjf stjme hind owner whose property lay in this region. 



*tn, An Aniicfit HaltylijitLin ^rap on a TaWtft, moilv JitKiit 0500 wani Bc fcnrrrtiMJiO 


GeokT'aphically and probably essentially the point uf chief 
interest in the niiiul of the map drawer is the held which (xicupies 
the cone-like space at the end of the parabolii, which is also the 
center of the map, llitrir field bears the insciiption *' Picld between 
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the canals, the contents (?) are eight gul (a measure of area in the 
Cassite and Ass>Tian inscriptions) field of the palace/' Tlierefore the 
map maker really wished to give an accurate drawing of the field 
belonging to the royal estates and we may assume that he did his 
work at the king’s injunction and that the tablet has aime to us 
from the royal archives of Nippur. The Cassite kings nominally 
held cckurl at Babylon as the capital of Babylonia, but their favorite 
residence appears to have been at Nippur. North of this field passes 
betwt*en the NSr-bilii and the Nar-Hamri the waterway a-tap 
I |—kur-ru-ti { *). Still further to the north is a second cross 
waterway a-tap ^-te-c or “stream that gives to drink.” The field 
between these waterways l>ears no inscription. The land lying 
north of this cross canal is calle<l the “Marsh land of the city 
Hamru.” In the economic life of ancient Babylonia the marshes 
formed an essential fact(»r and were indispensable in each district, 
since they supplied reeds. The reed was used for making baskets, 
household furniture, firewood, hedges and even for the \NTiting 
stylus. It must be remembered that forests in our sen.se of the 
term were unkno\\n in southern Babylonia, hence the R'cd which 
grew to enormous size largely supplanted wfxxl in the economic life 
of the Sumerians and Babylonians. Separated by a line from this 
public marsh land, owneil by the village Hamru. is the large '* Field 
of Marduk” in which lay to the north oppcjsite Hamru and off 
the north edge of the map the village Bit-*^*Marduk, or ” House of 
Marduk.” Perhaps a temple of this god stood there; in any case 
this hirge field in the northern part of the ilistrici belongctl to the 
temple estate which supported the cult of Marduk. either a local cult 
or the cult of the great temple far away in Babylon. 

Acn.>ss the canal to the east of the field of the palaa* is the 
“Field Ku-ri-Ii of the barfi priest,” and on the other side to the 
west is a much larger field called “Field of the table of the baru 
priest.” The barfi pnest the seer of the Babylonians, whom 
they invariably consulted about all future events. This learned 
priesthood was attached to all the great temples and. as wc see 
here, f)wned valuable landed estates. The idea of a state supported 
order of seers seems preposterous to us, for divination is con¬ 
sidered illegal, but Babylonian religion was supercharged with 
magic and mystery. Kings and lavTuen undertook no important 
tasks, launclied no important ventures without consulting these 
sages of the liver omens, of oil omens and of every conceivable 
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kind of dinnation. They formed an important part of the 
priesthood and hence we find tliem on our map in possession of 
estates more valuable than those of the king himself. To the north 
of the Field of Kurili passes the cross canal Nar-battum, or “Canal 



at the side/* a name also given to a waterway passing from the Nar- 
bilti southward into this cross canal. The long field thus cut off by 
these two “Side Canals’* on the northeast is called the “ Field of the 
boundary (ikil la-ma-tuni). Bounding the map along the eastern 
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edge is a canal running straight north to south called ‘‘Irrigation of 
Bur-rtni’nias-hu." a phi*isc obscure. Beyond the limits of the map 
on the eoKl are two extimsive tieUls^ the one on the north having the 
name “ Field of Bii Kar-Nusku." that is, field belonging to the village 
Bit Kar-Nijsku. which lies in adjacent territory. The name oi the 
v'illage really means “House of the mnn Kar-Nusku/^ being named 
after a ivcalthy citizen. According to our tnap the field was a kind 
of mnnlcipal common. S«>uLh of this field lies the Field of Bit 
Xaditi-Mardiik/' also a municipal property. 

Occupvnng the truncated cone shaped space south the field 
of the palace at the center of the map is Hie field Mnt-bi-lu, which 
probably means dry or arid land. South of this field lietween the 
ciiTials which enter fr^m the lower comers of the map is the field 
Ln-du^n. a word of unknown meaning, perhaps a field full of pits or 
old brick fiuarries, in the snuthem edge of this field is the village 
I \ ba-tu, and crossing the plane of the map from tliis village 

westwanl ttj the canal eif D^lsunut is a wide lane called Ba-li-tuno 
probably non est. that is the land claimed by nobmiy and used as a 
highway. SouUi of this is a triangmlar sliaped field l^clonging to a 
man Qainu. in which is located a village which aisft bears his name. 
The siamc Qatnu own.s a field acnxss the canal of Bi^lsnnu to the 
west. Beyond tlie southern limit of the map is the field of Ilar-ra 
I |. Tf> the east of the field Mutbili across the canal is another 

pan of the lands l>clonging to the bant priests of divination. It has 
the inscription Field of the gate of the city'^ (ikil-Rab^4li-ki), 

IL remains lo conduct the reader to the north western part of 
the district. Here in the ext mine comer Ls the village Hainii already 
mentioned siiuatL’d in u field which bears no name* ijerhaps the 
mmucipal property, fionih of this area is the field in which we 
find a village whh a curious name Tll-amel-has^^, or "Hill of the 
Fifty men," The local histoiy^ of this town which would elucidate 
its iutcresting name is unkiioifiTi. I he field itsc:lf bears uo insenp" 
tiou an<l was probably a village Cfsmmoit also. A small canal ta-tap- 
hu-un-[ Id) scijarxitea the twx- village xjroi-M^rtics just dcscrilMed. 
The large field ni the "table of the bntft priest" is bounded on the 
nortli by the cross caual a-tap paSiuri# or canal id the table, 
Tliese names refer to Hie proja^nies settled by royal dccre€> upon 
this religious onler for the support of their table; m precisely the 
same way certain lands in Europe became the property of monastic 
orders in the Middle Ages, being destined to prtwide focxl for the 
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table of the order. The insthulion still survives iii mcnJified form 
in the charters of the older English universities. 

The map also throws a welcome light \i\nm an ohsoire law in 
the great law code of Bnbyhmiii which bears the name of Ham- 
murapi. In the column XV lines 65 folknving, we have a reference 
to the custom of blowing a horn at the village gates to notify Uic 
shepherds on the plains that the grassing season was over. These 
niral N'dlagcs in which the peasants congregated from the surround¬ 
ing plain appear to hav-e been stj arranged that the vdllagt buglenj 
w'erc- able to make the shepherds and farmers hear the sound of the 
horn In every part of Babylonia. The map uill suffice to show 
how carefully the walled villages were assigned to the adiacent rural 
districts. 

S. H. L. 
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A RED-FIGURED PYXIS 


T he vase which f<jrms the subject of this article is one of the 
latest acquisitions of the Mediterranean Sc^ction of the 
Museum. It is a py.\is, or toilet Ikix, of the latest period of 
Attic N'asc painting, in a style often called the “Kertsch” style* 
because a large proportion of the vases of tliis technique have l>een 
found in Kertsch, in the Crimea, on the site of the ancient Greek 
city of Panticapaeum. Enough of them, however, have lK*en found 
in Attica to warrant the statement that they arc of Attic manufacture. 

A Ikjx like thus formed part, of the equipment of the toilet table 
of an Athenian lady of iK>sition in the end of the fifth and I)egmning 
of the fourth century before Christ. It was used for cosmetics, 
perfumes, and articles of personal adornment. Ilie unusual feature 
of this vusc, however, is its size; for whereas the greater numlier of 
the flat boxes of this period are not more than fifteen centimetres 
in diameter at the lid. this one has a diameter of twenty-one centi¬ 
metres. Its height is 7.9 centimetres. 

.•\s is fitting for a vase used for such a purpose, the subject jxjr- 
trayed on the lid is one of a nuptial procession. Bui the painter 
chose not an ordinar>' wedding, but the wcnilock of the immortals, 
Hcrakics and Hebe. For the my'th ran. that when he died Hcrakles 
was transformed into a gtxi, and given to wife Hel»e, the cuplvarer 
of the gofls. llie fifteenth Homeric HvTnn, which is addressed to 
Hcrakles. recites his birth and liriefly speaks of his liibors; and, 
at the end. says: 

yvif 5* fjhij Kara KoXby cSo? *OXvfivov 

vaUi T€pir6fi€vo^, Kal €\€i KoWCo'Kftvpoy 

Xatpt, dva( vtc* SiSou S* dpenjy re Kat ok^oy, 

“But now he dwells n.*joicing in the beautiful seat of snowy 
OhTTipos, anil he has to wife Hebe, of the l)eautiful ankles. Hail, O 
King, son of Zeus: give to us virtue and prosperity.” This bvTnn, 
while later tlian the Homeric poems, gives us the classical tradition 
of the life of the great hen> among the gods. 

This va.se painting (Fig. 205) is really to l)e thought of as divided 
into twr» parts: first, the bridal procession; second, the assembly 
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of the gods, which awaits it. Henikles, nude, and represented as a 
heautifuJ youth, as he generally is on these late vase paintings, "with 
a chlamys throw’n over his right shoulder, and left arm, and v^nth his 
club in his left hand, turns toward Hebe, whose left hand he holds 
wiili his right. She is clad in a sleeved chiton of white, richly deco¬ 
rated with an elalx)rate design of stripes, spots, and a niueandcr- 
ptittem, in brown and yellow, and wears a necklace and a diadem, 
which are treated in relief, and were originally gilded. Her hair is 
black, and on her head is a liridal veil of br<'»wn. Her flesh, as is 
common in this period, is rendered in white. A nude Eros, or lovc- 



r 


Klf.. rod'figarod pyxu nx-eaitly aL-qninTd by the Vnivcrwty MiiMmm. 

god (flesh white) flies behind her, adjusting her veil. On the ground 
between them a bird is a*prescntcd. a dove, the attribute of 
Aphrodite. Then come two bridesmaids, one of whom carries a 
vase writh a long neck, callerl a “loutrophoros," and used to hold the 
W’ntcr for the nuptial bath; w’hile the other carries a chest or casket, 
which probably contained the bride’s jewels. She jilso carries a 
shawl. Both bridesmaids wejir necklaces and earrings treated in 
relief, which were originally gilded, although all trace of it has now 
disappeared. On either side of them is a large chest for the chjthing 
that the bride brings as a troiLsseau. Herakles and Hebe stand 
before a low plinth, perhaps to represent the threshold of their new 
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home: on thv other side of this another Eros (flesh whitei stands with 
a ntipiial torch* I Reckoning: them <m. Beyond liim is another dove. 

Advancing to metrt the nuptial proct^ssion we now have a woman 
with a torch ii’i each hand. 'Hiis begins the second part of the 
picture; for this woman is a fi^iddess. Hestia, the presiding genius 
of the hearth and of tiomestic life, welcoming the bride and gnx^m 
to their home in Oi>'tnpos, Behind her is seated Athena, the con¬ 
stant iricml and patroness of Herakles, w'e<inng her helmet* and 
with her ae*gis trcatecl in yellotv and white, with a necklaxx’ of raisci;! 
beads (originally gilded! on her neck, and a himadon thmwn across 
her lap. Her spear is in her left hand. Bhe rejoices thm her hero 
and pmtege has overcome all his earthly burdens, and is now to 
have eternal happiness. 

liehind her, seated on a donlile throne, and richly clad, are 
Zeus and Hera, the king and queen uf the gods* with their scx'ptres 
in their hands, gating benignly on ilie youthful pair, while a third 
Eros Ule^sh white) leans m die l.vack of the throne, and whispers into 
the car of the Fatlicr of Gotls and Men. An incensc-bumcr stands 
behind the throne. 

Such, then, is tho scene ihsn ilus vase portrays. The reader 
will notice the skill and frcedt>m of the drawing, wbich^ however, is 
always marked by dignity and restniim. Abundant use ^fas made 
of overcolor when the vase was utov: tines i>f ilrapery and flesh were 
rendered in purjjte aiul brown, and Lhn knobs on the chib of HerakleSt 
and beads of the necklace's of HelK:, the tw^* l>rid€smaiiis, and 
Athena, the earrings Wfjni by the female fig\ires. and the diadems of 
Hebe. Zeus and Hera, wert^ treate^l in relief an<l gilded. Most of 
this gilding is now gone. On the side ol the box ran a beautiful 
myrtle leaf pattern (Fig. 204), in which the herrie.s w'cre also ralsetl 
and gildc'l. Nearly all of this is losi; but we can see, nevertheless, 
thtit this vase was made as an object of luxitry and beauty. 

We are fortunate in knowing something of the past history' of 
this pyxis: and this fact adds* of course* immensely to its value, and 
it shoulil be a i^^urvi- of deligin lo all. as it is to the uritcr, tluit it 
has been rescued irotn being a lost vase* and has found a per^ 
nuinunt home in the tqiivci'sity Musciirn, W e first hear of It in the 
famous Forman Collection, Trvhich was ilisporse<l in 1890^ and many 
iif the vases from it found their way to the British Museum, 
the Museum of Fine Arts in B()sicui, and the cftlloctioii of Mr, 
James Ltieb. JTiis vase is No. ,ki4 in the catalogiie of the Forman 
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Collection. i^Tilten by Mr. (now Sir) Cecil Smith, then of the 
British Museum's Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities^ 
and now I^rcctor of the Victoria and Albert (formerly the Soutli 
Kensington) Museum. Sir Cecil Smitli is a man es^ially well 
fitted to write on vases, as his knowledge is verj' great, and his 



riiX m,—Tht cftVBf of , ra^li«urcd iiyjtts. The moirk^j^ ut HeW 


jild^enl vcr>' reliable. He publisJles a photograph of the pt-xis 
IP the catalogue to fac-e page 7t.. and say^ of it, ‘■lo respect if its 
refinement of drawing, and interest of its very unusual subject, 
this pj'^s ts one of tlic most important knovv’n 

_ It then disappe^ again; nor do we hear of it till 1904, when it 
« put on exhilnuon by its owner, a Mr. John Edward Tayl<;r, at the 
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Burlington Fine Arts Club, which in that year gave an exhibition of 
objects of Classical Art. It was considered one of the “chefs 
d'oeuvre** of the Greek vases in that exhibit, and is again published, 
this time in Uie magnificent illustrated catalogue which the Bur¬ 
lington Fine Arts Club issued, and w’hich was written by Mrs. S. A. 
Strong, a leading authority on Ancient Art. es^xx^ially well known for 
her researches in the field of Roman Sculpture. She is now .^Xssistant 
Director of the British School at Rome. She was very much 
impressed by the Va^auly of this vase, and says of it, “This admirable 
picture is carried out with great wealth of detail, and yet \rith 
astonishing sobriety of effect.’* How it came to America, ami when 
it left Mr, Taylor, does not concern us now; we should rejoice that 
it is in a mu.seum, where it W'ill always remain, and where its l)eauty 
will be a source of delight to the \dsitor and the student. 

Sir Cecil Smith is quite right in saying that the rnarriage of 
Herakles Hebe is rare on \’ase paintings. Very* few vases can 
so certainly lx; assigned to the marriage with Heix? as can this. On 
the other hand, the Ajiotheosis of Herakles is a very ct^mmon subject 
indeed in the Greek \'ases. Of this subject, there are two meth«xis 
of representation which predominate: the “Chariot T>T 3 e,'’ most 
commonly found in the Attic black-figiu'cd technique, in which 
flcraklcs is driven. iLsually by .Athena, to Ohmipos, while other 
divinities attend the procession; and the “Asstinbly T>qx'“ where 
Herakles is presen te<l to Zeus, and takes his place in the company of 
the gCKls. 'Phis type occurs frequently in the black-figured, but is 
more characteristic of the red-figured technique. It is quite 
natural, therefore, for interpreters of Greek vase paintings to see, 
in one of tlie attendant goddesses in these types, Hebe, ready 
for Ijetrolhal. A eUxse study does not convince one that the figure 
is really Hel>e; and in any ca.se the vases in which she is thus 
brought in cannot pnrperly be called representations of her marriage 
to Herakles. 

l^t us now consider four black-figured “Cliariot T\*pe“ vases 
which are plausibly called rcpresentation.s of the marriage of 
Herakles and Hcl)c. In these examples, the female identified as 
Hebe is in the chariot with Herakles. We may, I think, call these 
true representations of this subject in the black-figured technitjue. 
In lliree of these vases Athena i.s present as an attendant di\initv. 
The four specimens are the following. 

Amphorae; Berlin, 1827 and 1858; Petrograd, 112. 
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Hydria, formerly in a cx>llection in Paris.* * 

In another black-figured hydria. No. 25.5 in the collection of the 
Bibliotheqtie Nationale in Paris* in which Hcrakles is shown in a 
chtiriot. a female figure is inscribed with the name Hebe. This is a 
ver>^ early va.se, and may Ih' thought of as the earliest possible 
representation of the bctrotlml of the hero and the cupl>earer of 
the gods. 

A fragmentary black-figured k^'lix in the Museum on the 
Acroix)li.s at Athens* shows a woman without any divine attributes 
and therefore jxxssibly Hebe, tenderly greeting Herakles. whose chin 
she stn»kes. 

These six v;ises are the only examples in the black-figured 
technique that show the marriage of Herakles and Hebe. Of the 
red-figured tedinique there are only four vases l>esides this pyxis 
in which Hebe surely appears, and in two of these she cannot be 
thought of as being betrothed to the hero. These two arc merely 
representations of the .-Vpathe^^is, in which Hel>e is surely identified 
by the pitcher which she holds in her hand. In one «jf them, she 
seems to have been inscribetl by name, but most of the inscription 
is grme. Both of these vases are in Berlin; one, a kylix, or drinking 
cup, is signed by its maker, Sosias. It is No. 2278 in Furtwangler's 
catalogue.* I'lie other, a stamnos, or wne-j‘ar, was aaiuired l>y the 
Berlin Museum since the publication of the catalogue.* 

llie other two vases which surely can \yc s;iid to R-prescnl the 
marriage of Herakles and Hebe are lx)th laic in the red-figured 
technique, wherea.s the \rwo that I have just descrilied antedate our 
pyxis by about fifty years, if not more. One of these two is Attic, 
and contemporaneous with the va.se in Philadelphia: it is a Krater, 
or mixing bowl, in the British Museum. No. F74.* The other is of 
.Apulian manufacture, and is a large Krater with volute handles, in 
Berlin, No. 3257.* In short, this p\Tus shows the subject treated in 
a more compact form than on any other vase of its time that has 
ctime down to us. 

' PubiifthtHl by Gcrhanl, '* Austrlesciu? Vascntrililfr," jrf. 325 , 

* I*ubliabfi4 tn AnJU4iiofiuhe Zrttutif, Urt6. pi. 2(K>. 

* PublishiNl by GraRf In bi» cAtalocue, .N'.i. |S96 pi. «J. 

* paliltshod in Purtwanglcr and RwchhoM. "Criochiache V'jucnmalcrrci,** pi. liJ. 
.Mm m Manurmirto ilcU’ Inkthiito. I. pi. 24, 25. 

‘ (MMtjibeil by Orhtnl. " AnwHnntt Vasenbilicr," r»U. t4«-|47. 

•Pubbshed in Mo»rt **Ant>tiue Vaatt.” pL |3. This is a raw jiubluatlon, that I have 
nn'irr seen. 

»Publwhud b>' CkTliord, " Apuludw Vaaonbildt-r in BtTlln." pi. XV, and also pL B, 1-5, 
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Tlirw otlicr rcil-iigiirt<l vasjes must now be descriljerb which 
probably also show this subject, alth^mgh it is not certain* * Each 
of tliLTti has Herakles tictween Athena and anoih<T woman, who k 
vf^vy phinsibly identillcd as Hebe* Twet of these vases have sup¬ 
plementary figures. All are of the late red-figured teehnitiue, either 
conteinpoTfintKrius with, or just antetlating, the pyydB in the Uni¬ 
versity Museum. They are as foilow's. 

Kr«'tter, of Stjulli itallan manufaciiire* published by Millingenj 
"Vases de Coghilb" pi. 25, and Rdnacln Repertoire des Vases 
Points, voi IL p. 8. This mse is now lost* Hermes and lolaos are 
the supplementary figiires. 

Reinach inteqirets this vase as the betrothal of Hebe and 
Herakles by Athena. 

An;pht>ni of the form called a *^peUke" in Berlin, No. 262bi of a 
perifirl ctuitemponiry with the p>Ttk. in which a winged Victory and 
lolaos are the adthtional characters.^ 

Pitcher, in the Consent tori Palace. Rome. There are no oUier 
characters in this vase than Hcrakles. Athena, and the wonum 
identified as Hebe.- 

Thcre are .several other examples, mude after the art of painting 
(jfi vases wfis forgr>tten, with a design in relief iif the marriage of 
Herakles with Hebe, T7iey are ail shallow cups, nf the form Ciilled 
in antiquity phtalae. As they arc i^f a ilegencrate age in the history 
of poLten.', and as none of them are of Attic numvifacture. they do not 
merit a place in a list of painted \uscs blowing this sul.ijcct.^ 

Oiu; more vase demands notice, a Kmter itr Btdogna, No. 50(> 
in the latest catakigue.* In this painting, which k of the late red- 
figured perio{l. a nude maiden h showti at her toilet, with various 
sjicctaLors. This k supposed by some, including Remach, to be 
Hebe preparing for her marriage to Herakles, to Uie prtisence of 
Zeus and Herai but lo the winter this interpretation seems far¬ 
fetched. 

It has been shown, then, that this is a very- rare subjecr indeed 
in the C'lreek vases. There are at most rmly fifteen vases of 

' PiibrfHbcd Ity Turri^iinsli ^ 

* F'iibliaJii.'il in ihr BuUirtimi dtila UttnTmiasiwK' AmhOTl^jjjtca CnnimuiiAtc di Eoamu XXXIX. 

I'-^l 1 . tni\ Fiji?!, i- 2 . 

• AjTn.Tfijt tliL-m o/=i BHtUh Mu^rtini C»tf1]sni Sali: 23? [[tcrjiut^ 

Lhtf ^tmu: vetse tJm pr^v'tStliUjj)! oikI AnimU JuiliUrto, l p. tJ*, 

<lrUu Nocropoll Pdianoe, Thf vsLBfc i% jmblldTtrtl tb the ^Iujku 

ItiHliATni di Antk^iila CUiSttfca. lb ftt Rciciidi, R<JtJtiVinr Vr»» Peintn. J. pp. 531 52J. 
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clas^cal times that can possibly be interpreted ^ repre^nting the 
Marriage of Herakles and Hebe, not including the Hellenistic relief 
vases. Of these several arc very doubtf^. In none of the vas^ 
is it so well , or so . completely portrayed as upon the vase in this 
Muscimi, which, as ^olars have noticed from the time that it wis 
first published in the Forman Sale Catalogue, is one of the most 
important vases of its period that has come down to us, 

S. B. L. 
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NOTES 


The firm of Lai-Yuan &• Co. (Mr. C. T. Loo) has presented lo 
the Museum the oriijinal base of the potterj’’ statue of a Lo-han which 
the Museum purchased in 1914. In the accidents attending its 
discover>’, transportation and removal from China, the statue some¬ 
how l)ecame separated from its base. It is a piece of good fortune 
that this should be recovered and restored to the Lo-han, which now' 
presents its original appearance in proper proportions. 

Miss Anna Warren Ingerk)ll has presented a series of woeden 
carvings of rare design exhibiting much skill of execution, from the 
Indians of Dutch Guiana. 

Mrs. Edwanl Riissell Jones has presented two specimens illus¬ 
trating the arts and crafts of the Malay Archipelago. 

Col. R. M. Blatchford of Fort Sill, Oklahoma, has presented 
a gnmp of eight Navajo blankets. These blankets, which were 
collected by Colonel Blatchford during many years of service 
among the Indian.s, arc first-rate examples and in some instances 
are of great rarity. 

The following is a record of the objects acquired by purchase 
during the last qtiarter of the year. 

Ten Chinese pc^rcelains of the Ming Dynasty. 

Seven pieces of Chinese pottery from the Sung and Ming 
Dynasties. 

Four Chinese paintings of the T’ang, Sung and Yuan Dynasties. 

Twenty-four potterj* figurines from the graves of the Han and 
T'ang Dynasties. 

Tw'o glazed wall tablets of the early Ming Dynasty. 

One relief of the Han Dynasty and four reliefs of the Ming 
Dynasty. 

One cloisonne vase of the Ming Dynasty. 

Two antique embroidered velvet hangings of the .Ming D>masty. 

One black-figured .^ttic vase. 
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Three red-figiirefl Attic \'ases. 

One Dipylon vase. 

One white Ickythos. 

Various ethnologicxil collections of the North American Indians 
amounting to alx^ut 250 specimens. 

The Eckley B. Coxe, Jr., Expedition to Egypt resumed excava¬ 
tions on the 1st of November at Dendereh, 

By the vnU of Mr. Eckley B. Coxe, Jr., late President of the 
Museum, the sum of $500,000 has been bequeathed to the Museum 
for the purposes of endowment. 

The City Councils have appropriated the sum of $25,000 for 
one year as a supplemenlarj* contribution to the maintenance of 
the Museum. Never l>efore has the .Museum received money from 
the city. The Councils ha\*e been moved to take this step on 
account of the public service of the Museum and as a supplement 
to the private contributions upon which the Museum has been built 
and which continue to enable it to carry on its work. 

Mr. C. Emory McMichael has been elected a member of the 
Board of .Managers of the Museum. 

The following persons have been elccttMl to mcmb<.Tship in the 
Museum. 

Sustaining Memlx^fs; Franklin B. Wiley, T. J, VVisecarver, 
Edward F, R. WoofJ. 

Annual Members: F. W. Ayer, Charles W. Asbury, Mrs. Fred¬ 
erick K. Bickley. Mr. Richard B. Brinton, Mr. George E. Eam- 
shaw, Jr., Walter L. Foulke, William P. Gest, Charles M. Lammot, 
Mrs. John C. Msirtin, Mrs. Robert T. Mickle, Miss Julia E. Mont¬ 
gomery, Mrs, Jesse Nallc, G. Colcsberr\’ Pur\'es, Mr. E. P. Rawle. 
.Mr. A. G. Rosengarten, Mr. John D. Samuel, Mr. I*. M. Sharpies, 
Dr. John Specse, Dr. Joseph Sailer, Mrs. Sidney Thayer, Mr. Henr>* 
M. W atts, Mr. John S. W’entz, Mr. L. Caspar W^ister, Miss Marion 
Biddle Wood, Howard Wood, Jr. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 

I give iirifl bequeath lo ibe trustees oi the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania the sum of dollars^ lii trust for the uses of 

the University Museum. I Here specify in detail the | 3 uq>cjses,) 


MEMBERSHIP RULES 

Tliere are four classes of membership in the Museum: 

Fellows for Life, who contribute, -.... 51*000 

Fellowship Members, who pay an annual contribution of ___ $100 

Sustaining Members, w'ho pay an annual contribution of . S25 

Annual Mcmljers, who pay an annual contribution of $10 

All classes of members are entitled to the following privilqjes. 
Admission to the Musetun at all reasonable times; an invitation lu 
any regular reception given by the Board of Managers at the 
Museum; invitations and reserved seats at lectures; the Museum 
Journal; Copies of all guides and handliooks published by the 
Museum and free use of the Library, In addition to the privileges 
to which all classes of members are entitJecL Sustaining Members 
and Fellows receive, tipon request* copies all books published by 
the Museum. 
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